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SIXTY YEARS OF SUCCESS 


HAVE PROVED BEYOND QUESTION THAT 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Possesses extraordinary properties for promoting the Growth and 
Improving and Beautifying the Human Hair, 


THE BEARD, WHISKERS, ann MUSTACHOES. 


Tts invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage of Royatty and the ARIsTocRAcy 
throughout Europe; while its introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, and the numerous 
Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
—Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s, 6d.; and double that 
size, 21s. 





ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


An Oriental Botanical preparation for Improving and Beautifying the Complexion and Skin. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and longevity by the proper 
mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


compounded of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in improving and beautifying 
the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure. It 
eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and pre- 
serves the enamel, to which it imparts a pear)-like whiteness.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


CAUTION.—The name “ ROWLANDS’ ” precedes that of the article on the wrapper 
or label of each. Sold by A. Rowianp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


*.* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 


THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES, 


WITH THE MEANS OF CURE. 
RICHARD’S Dandelion, Camomile, Rhubarb, and Ginger Pills. —The 


candid avowal of the ingredients contained in these pills, it is hoped, will overcome that 
prejudice which exists amongst the educated classes against ‘ Patent Medicines,”’ and prove 
that they are no nostrum to be palmed off on the public by an ignorant empiric as a panacea 
for all disorders, but a valuable medicine, carefully prepared by a qualified practitioner, and 
offered as a safe, simple, and efficacious remedy for indigestion, constipation, liver and 
stomach complaints. 

Prepared only by Mr. Pricuarp, Apothecary, 65, Charing-cross, and to be had of all 
Vendors, in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.—Post free. 


VIRGINIAN GUM 


Is WORKING WONDERS everywhere :—the weak are strengthened !—the wounded are 
healed !—the lame walk, laying aside their sticks and crutches!—and thousands who have 
been restored from the brink of the grave are everywhere gratefully sounding its praise!!! 

For Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Tic-doloreux, Toothache, Pains in the Back, Gravel, 
Piles, Asthmatic Cough, Hooping Cough, and even CONSUMPTION, it is superior to any- 
thing in the world!! For Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Wounds, Bruises, Sore Throats, Swellings, 
Abscesses, Boils, Corns and Bunions, Whitlows, Sore Legs, Bad Breasts, Cracked Hands, 
&c., it is the EASIEST, the CHEAPEST, and most CERTAIN mode of Cure, and must ever con- 
tinue to be THE WORLD’S FAVOURITE REMEDY. 

Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. each, by Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors ; and Whole- 
sale by Barciay and Sons, Sutton, Epwarps, and Newsery, London. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 





THE MILITARY OPINIONS OF GENERAL SIR JOHN FOX 
BURGOYNE, Bart., G.C.B.  8vo. 


I. Our Natronat Derences. 
II. Tne War IN THe CRIMEA AND THE BALTIC. 
IIT. Mitirary Maxims anp Oprnions. 


THE STORY OF CAWNPORE. By CAPTAIN MOWBRAY 


THOMSON, one of the only two Survivors. Post 8vo., with three Illustrations. 


SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVEL IN CENTRAL AMERICA, NORTH- 
ERN MEXICO, and the FAR WEST of the UNITED STATES. By JULIUS 
FROEBEL. 8vo., with numerous beautiful Ilustrations. 


A NEW EDITION OF JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. To be completed in Six Monthly Five-Shilling Volumes, with a Portrait 
to each. ; (Vol. II. ready. 


THE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSALEM AND ROME. As 


Revealed in Scripture. By DOMINICK McAUSLAND, LL.D., Author of “ Sermons 
in Stones.” 8vo. 


A New Edition of RITA, small 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. By Mrs. ELLIS, Author 


of “ The Women of England,” “ Friends at their own Firesides.”’ 8vo., with a Portrait 
of the Mother of Napoleon and of Henry IV. of France. 10s. 6d. 


VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of “Mary Powell,” “The 
Ladies of Bever Hollow.’? Small 8vo., 5s. 


“This is a charming story, charmingly told. There is a simplicity, purity, and truth running through 
this lady’s stories that render them inexpressibly pleasing to us.”—Morning Star. 


THE BROAD ARROW;; Berne PassaGes FROM THE History OF 
A Lirer. By OLINE KEESE. With Six Illustrations by Hervieu. 2 vols., 
post 8vo., 21s. 


4 — equally attractive and more authentic story than Charles Reade’s ‘ Never too Late to Mend.’”— 
theneum. , 
“There is something really grand in the main idea of this story, that of a pure soul passing through 
= trials untarnished, and bearing back the tale to the outer world for the redemption of the fallen. 
pectator. 


A TOUR IN DALMATIA, ALBANIA, AND MONTENEGRO. 
With an Historical Sketch of the Rise and Fall of the Republic of Ragusa, By W. F. 
WINGFIELD, M.A. Oxon., M.D. of Pisa. Post Svo., 10s. 64. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 8 vols., post 8vo. 
“This work is—and we speak it with due deliberation—excecdingly similar to some of Sir Walter 
Scott's best efforts.”—Morning Chronicle. ss r . : 
“This work resembles to a great degree some of the best efforts of Sir Walter Scott. > — Daily 
Telegraph. 
London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, with a Frontispiece, price One Shilling, 
A NEW SERIES OF 


HISTORICAL TALES, 


Illustrating the chief events in Ecclesiastical History, British & Foreign, 
ADAPTED FOR GENERAL READING, PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, &c. 





No. I. 
THE CAVE IN THE HILLS; or, CECILIUS VIRIATHUS. 


No. II. 


THE EXILES OF THE CEBENNA: 
A JOURNAL WRITTEN DURING THE DECIAN PERSECUTION, 
By AURELIUS GRATIANUS, Priest of the Church of Arles ; 


AND NOW DONE INTO ENGLISH. 


No. III. 
THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER; or, THE SETTLERS IN 
VIRGINIA. 


No. IV., on June 1, 
THE LILY OF TIFLIS: A SKETCH FROM GEORGIAN 
CHURCH HISTORY. 





Tuose who know the Church to be God’s appointed instrument for the regeneration of 

mankind, and, regarding it as such, have tried to impress her claims upon others, in oppo- 
sition to the sectarianism of the day, are well aware of the difficulty they have to encounter 
in the almost universal ignorance, even amongst persons supposed to be well educated, of 
the facts of Ecclesiastical History. This is not surprising, considering how dry and unin- 
teresting to all but the divinity student are most treatises upon this subject. Yet the 
moment we turn aside from the beaten track that connects one great epoch with another, 
we find incidents of the most exciting, attractive, and instructive kind, crowding together 
with a truth more strange than fiction, and wana tey Tinsteative of the progress of o 
faith and of the inner and outer life of the Church. 
* * * * * The Series of Tales now weit will pe the an 
important periods and transactions connected with the progress of the Church in ancient 
and modern times. They will be written by authors of acknowledged merit, in a popular 
style, upon sound Church principles, and with a single eye to the inculcation of a true 
estimate of the circumstances to which they relate, and the bearing of those circumstances 
upon the history of the Church. By this means it is hoped that many, who now regard 
Church history with indifference, will be led to the perusal of its singularly interesting “and 
instructive episodes. 

The series is to be conducted by a responsible editor, and it is intended that, when com- 
plete, it shall illustrate not only portions of the history of the Church in Great Britain, but 
also in her Colonies, in the different countries of Europe, and in the East. The extent of 
the series must, of course, greatly depend upon the favour and support accorded to it by 
the public. 

Each Tale, although forming a link of the entire series, will be complete in itself, enabling 
persons to subscribe to portions only, or to purchase any single Tale separately. 


Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 





LONDON: JOHN HENRY ayp JAMES PARKER. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY JUDD AND GLASS, 


NEW BRIDGE-STREET anv GRAY’S-INN-ROAD. 








Crown 8vo., 460 pages, price 7s. 6d. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND ADVENT; 
Or, the Past and the Future, with reference to the Jew, the Gentile, and the Church of God. 
By the Rev. BOURCHIER W. SAVILE, M.A. 


By the same Author, 36 pages, price 6d. 


A LETTER TO THE REV. J. C. RYLE, B.A., 


On the subject of Christian Baptism. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price Is. 6d. each Series; or in one double volume, 2s. 6d. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF JESUS. 


(First and Second Series.) 


By the Rev. GEORGE ALBERT ROGERS, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Luke’s, Holloway. 


The volume contains Twenty-four Sermons on the leading incidents in the Saviour’s life. 


Crown 8vo., 400 pages, 4s. per volume, or 18s. the set of five. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PULPIT. 


Five volumes, each volume containing Twenty-four Sermons from the MSS. of Noncon- 
formist Divines; Thirty Original Outlines; Notes for Bible Classes; and Copious Re- 
views of Biblical Literature. (Published monthly in parts, price 6d.) 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 
i, 
Third Edition, 260 pages, crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth; 1s. 6d. paper covers, 


HELPS TO TRUTH-SEEKERS ; 
Or, Christianity and Scepticism. An Exposition and a Defence, 
By the Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, Manchester. 


If. 
Crown 8vo., 270 pages, 2s. 6d. cloth; 1s. 6d. paper covers, 
SELF-FORMATION. 


Twelve Chapters for Young Thinkers. Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 


By the Rev. EDWARD PAXTON HOOD, 
Author of the ‘* Uses of Biography,” “ Genius and Industry,” &c. 


ITI, 
Crown 8vo., 250 pages, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE LOGIC OF ATHEISM. 


Lectures delivered in the large Temperance Hall, Sheffield. 
By the Rev. HENRY BATCHELOR. 


Gratis, and free by post, 


PLANS OF PUBLISHING; 


With Useful Information for all about to Print. 


Just published, feap. 8vo., 220 pages, price Is. 6d. 


DIVES AND LAZARUS: 
Or, the Adventures of an Obscure Medical Man in a Low Neighbourhood. A Tale illus- 


trative of the Anomalies of the Poor Law. 
*,* Carriage free; with a discount of ten per cent. on orders of 20s. 
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NOTICE. 
HOPES AND FEARS; or, SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF 
A SPINSTER: 


A New Tale, by the Author of “The Heir of Redclyfle,” ‘“ Heartsease,” &c., is now 
publishing in 


The Constitutional Press, 


And will be continued monthly in that Magazine. 





Also, 
A MEMOIR OF Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 
Also, 


A Series of Papers, entitled 
THE PALL MALL PAPERS. 


No. I.—Tue Pouitics or tue Poet LAuREATE. 
By D. OWEN MADDYN, Esq., Author of “ Chiefs of Parties,” &c. 
To be continued monthly. 


Sent post free for 14 stamps. 


London: Saunpers, OTLEY, and Co., Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 








aI W ytprvy tI} ;, I rs 
G©bhe Arterary Churchman 
o om oe 6) O 
appears now on the Ist and 16th of each month, instead of on every alternate Saturday. 
A few alterations in arrangement have, at the suggestion of Subscribers, been made; and 
under the new Proprietary no exertions will be spared to render the Journal, in its tuture 
course, worthy of the long list of its learned and respected supporters. 
Subscription for the Year, 8s.; for 6 Months, 4s. 
To be obtained of any Bookseller. 
Or Stamped copies for the Year, 10s.; for 6 Months, ds. 
Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 





HE LITERARY CHURCHMAN FOR MAY 16, Price Fourpence, 


contains— 





THE VoLunTARY PRINCIPLE. 

Dr. De Burcu’s Commentary on the Book 
of Psalms; Critical, Devotional, and 
Prophetica'. 


Dr. Stier's Die Reden des Herrn Jesus 
vom Himmel her. 

SumMMARY oF RE.LIGiIous PUBLICATIONS. 

Foreten Literarure.—France, Germany, 





Dr. Cummina’s Sabbath Evening Readings. and America. 

The Atlantis. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cyril on St. Luke. InvEx, &c. 
Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 





HE PENNY POST. A Penny Magazine suitable for distribution to 
Scholars, containing numerous Tales, Anecdotes, Notes on Natural History, Church 
News, &c. 

The JUNE Number contains—A Word of Entreaty to Every Englishman on the 
Appalling Prospects of a European War.—Reasons for Staying Away from Church.— 
Poetry. Whitsuntide.—The Footprints in the Wilderness, (with an Illustration.) —Made- 
moiselle Cazotte-—Mabel and Rose; or, ‘The Flower-Cradle,” (with an Illustration.)— 
‘** The Silver Shield.””—Catholie and Protestant,—Church News.—Tue Epitor’s Box. 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. and J. Parker. 
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Just published, 


MHE REVELATION, TRANSLATED from the ANCIENT GREEK 
TEXT. A New Edition. With an Historical Sketch of the Printed Text of the Greek 
New Testament, &c. By S. P. TREGELLES, LL.D. Price 2s. 
THE PSALTER of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, in Large Type. 
Pocket Volume. Price in extra cloth, 2s.6d.; in roan, 3s.; in best limp morocco, 5s. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS, the Bible Version, in Large Type. Pocket 
Volume. Price in extra cloth, 2s. 6d.; in roan, 3s.; in best limp morocco, 5s. 6d. 


London: Samuext Bacsrer and Sons, 25, Paternoster-row. 





In 2 volumes, 


‘HERIDAN AND HIS TIMES. By an OCTOGENARIAN, who Stood 


by his Knee in Youth, and Sat at his Table in Manhood. 


In 2 vols. 

HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the REIGN of WILLIAM the 
FOURTH; including the PARLIAMENTARY REFORMATION of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

In 1 vol. 

FRANK MARLAND’S MANUSCRIPTS; or, Memoirs of a Modern Tem- 

pla. By F. FREDERICK BRANDT. { Next week. 
In 2 vols. 


THE OLD CHATEAU. [ Ready June 15th. 


London: J. F. Hore, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 





Published this day, 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
‘TRICTURES on MR. COLLIER’S NEW EDITION of SHAKSPEARE, 
published in 1858. By the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
By the same Author, 8vo., cloth, ds. 
A FEW NOTES on SHAKSPEARE, with Occasional Remarks on the 


Emendations of the Manuscript Corrections in Mr. Collier’s copy of the folio 1632. 


In 8vo., sewed, 2s. 6d. 
CURSORY NOTES on ‘‘ BEAUMONT and FLETCHER,” as edited by 
Mr. Dyce, and on his “* FEW NOTES on SHAKSPEARE.” By the Rev. JOHN 
MITFORD. 


London: Joun Russet Situ, 36, Soho-square. 
» 30, 1 





Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vc., containing 2,014 pp., with numerous Illustrations, handsomely 
bound in bevelled cloth boards, price £2 8s. 

| EMOIRS of LIBRARIES, including a HANDBOOK of LIBRARY 

ill ECONOMY. By EDWARD EDWARDS, formerly of the British Museum, and late 

Librarian of the Manchester Free Library. 

This important work has been in preparation during upwards of thirteen years, and is now 
presented to the public in a form deemed worthy of the high expectations raised through the 
detailed prospectus so extensively circulated in 1846 and 1847, together with a series of ques- 
tions relative to the orgauization and economy of public libraries, in reply to which much 
valuable information has from time to time been received. Neither France nor Germany can 
boast ef a work treating the subjects to which it is devoted with a similar comprehensiveness ; 
and in England, the work certainly has had no predecessor. No expense has been spared by 
the Publishers to make this truly national work perfect in every respect. The volumes contain 
the following Ilustrations:—Zight Copper Plates, illustrative of the Manuscripts disinterred 
at Herculaneum; Thirty-four Woodcuts of Ixateriors and Exteriors of celebrated Libraries ; 
Hight Lithographed Plates, containing Fac-similes of th Types employed by Early Printers ; 
Se ven ( iromo-Lithograph ie Plates, exhibitii 7] Specinie ns of Bookbinding, a View of St. Augus- 
tine’s Monaste ry at Canterbury, and several Plans of A recent Libraries. 


TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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POPULAR TALES. 


By F. E. SMEDLEY, Esa. 


RANK FARLEIGH; or, Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil. 
2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL; or, the Railroad of Life. 3s. boards; 4s. cloth gilt. 


HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
2s. 6d. boards; 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLE FAMILY. Cuts by Phiz. 
1s, 6d. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


London: Artuur Hatt, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


MESSRS. PARKER’S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


OME ACCOUNT of DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, 

FROM RICHARD II. to HENRY VIII. With numerous Illustrations of Existing 
Remains from Original Drawings. Vol. III. By the Editor of “The Glossary of Archi- 
tecture.” 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


NCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS IN EUROPE, with numerous 
Illustrations from Cotemporary Monuments. By JOHN HEWITT, Member of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain. Second (and concluding) Volume, comprising 
the Period from the Fourteenth to the Seventeenth Century. Medium 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 
\ ONUMENTAL BRASSES. —A MANUAL FOR THE STUDY OF 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES; with Numerous Illustrations, and a List of those re- 
maining in the British Isles. By the Rev. HERBERT HAINES, M.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Second Master of the College School, and Chaplain of the Asylum, Gloucester. 
(With the Sanction of the Oxford Architectural Society.) Medium 8vo. Price to Sub- 
scribers, Twelve Shillings. 
E HONECORT. —THE SKETCH-BOOK OF WILARS DE HONE. 
CORT, an Architect of the Thirteenth Century. Exact Facsimiles of the ori- 
ginal Drawings, with Descriptions by the late M. LASSUS of Paris, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. R. WILLIS, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Jacksonian Professor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 4to., 72 plates. 
COURSE OF PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By the late Rev. R. W. 
HUNTLEY, M.A., Rector of Boxwell, Gloucestershire, and formerly Fellow of Ali 
Souls College, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. Str GEorGg£ Prevost, Bart. Feap. 8vo. 


()e8 ENGLISH HOME: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS. Crown 8vo. 








—— YEARS AFTER: A Tale. Feap. 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 


XFORD LENTEN SERMONS.—A SERIES OF SERMONS preached 
on the Evening of each Wednesday and Friday during the Season of Lent, 1859, in the 
Churches of St. Mary-the- Virgin, St. Ebbe, and St. Giles, Oxford. By the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishops of Oxrorp and Lincotn; the Ven. Archdeacon RANDALL; the Very 
Rev. the Dean of CANTERBURY; the Rev. Canon WorpswortH; the Rev. Drs. Mo- 
BERLEY and Hessey; the Revs. A. S. Farrar, H. P. Lippon, T. T. Carter, J. Woop- 
ForD, C. P. EpEN, Complete in one volume, feap. 8vo. [Just ready. 


ALICE LISLE: a Tale of Puritan Times. Feap. 8vo. 
ATHELIS E; or, THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. Fcap. 8yo. 
((ATECHETICAL NOTES ON THE SAINTS’ DAYS. Feap. 8vo. 


Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and Jamrs PARKER. 
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Preparing for immediate publication, 1 vol. 8vo. 


HE ROMAN QUESTION. By E. ABOUT, Author of “Tolla,” &c. 


Translated from the Fiench by H. C. Coare. 


London: W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 15, Burlington Arcade, and 
69, King’s-road, Brighton. 





Just published, 12mo,, cloth, price 6s. 


ECTURES ON THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 
By the late Rev. C. MARRIOTT, B.D., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; Vicar of St. 
Mary-the-Virgin in the City of Oxford; and sometime Principal of the Diocesan College, 
Chichester. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. JOHN MARRIOTT, M.A., Curate of Brad- 
field, Berks. 
Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James Parker. 





Just published, 8vo., cloth lettered, price 7s. 


HE LIFE AND CONTEMPORANEOUS CHURCH HISTORY OF 

ANTONIO DE DOMINIS, Archbishop of Spalatro, which included the Kingdoms 
of Dalmatia and Croatia; afterwards Dean of Windsor, Master of the Savoy, and Rector 
of West Ilsley in the Church of England, in the reign of JamesI. By HENRY NEW- 
LAND, D.D., Dean of Ferns. 


Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and JAMES PARKER. 





Just published, 84 pp., feap. 8vo., price 1s. 6d. 


HE TWO HOLY SACRAMENTS of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, when 
they may be had, absolutely necessary to Salvation. By the Rev. JOHN BOUDIER, 
M.A., Honorary Canon of Worcester, and Vicar of St. Mary’s, Warwick. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and JAMES PARKER. 





Just ready, Second Edition, feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. By the Author of “The Doctrine of 


the Cross,” and * Devotions for the Sick- Room.” 
Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and JAMEs PARKER. 





Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


()8 EUCHARISTICAL ADORATION, By the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, 
M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 


Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and James PARKER. 





8vo., cloth, 12s. 
HE DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRESENCE, from the Fathers of the 
Church. By the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew; Canon of 
Christ Church; late Fellow of Oriel College. 
“This work contains in order every passage in the Fathers bearing on the doctrine of the 
Real Presence down to a.p. 451, including all fragments recently discovered.”’ 
Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and James PARKER. 





Nearly ready, a new and handsome Edition, on fine paper, with many improvements for 
readier reference, the rubrics printed in red, and with red lines round each page. 
AILY CHURCH SERVICES. Containing the Prayers and Lessons for 
Daily Use; or, the Course of Scripture Readings for the Year, authorized by the Church. 
Also, a Table of the Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holydays, with references to the pages, 
This work will be found equally useful to those who read the Church Service at home, as 
for those who use it at Church, as the lessons and services for every day are distinctly marked, 
forming a very suitable book for a present. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and JaAMEs PARKER. 
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This day is publishe¢, the Second Volume of an 


ISTORICAL and STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of DUNFERMLINE. 
By the Rev. PD. CHALMERS, D.D., F.S.A., Minister of the First Charge, Dunferm- 
line. In 8vo., with numerous Engravings, price 12s. 
A few copies of the first volume are on sale, price 12s. each, or the two volumes 
together may be had for 21s. 


Edinburgh and Lon?on: Writt1aAm Biackwoop and Sons. 











This day is published, 


CATALOGUE of a highly valuable and important collection of RARE, 
CURIOUS, and USEFUL BOOKS, including an extensive series of original State 
Proclamations from 1586 to 1682, in six volumes, folio, splendidly bound in blue morocco ; 
also a further'selection of the very CHOICES ST BOOKS in most elegant bindings, just 
received from the hands of Mr. F. Beprorp, including a unique series of the 
First Seven Folio Editions of Shakspeare’s Plays, 
uniformly bound in Roger Payne’s red morocco; and the 
First Six Editions of Walton’s Compleat Angler, 
uniformly bound in olive morocco; and other articles of very great interest, curiosity, and 
rarity, in the finest possible state. 
Now on sale, at the prices affixed, by Josrru Litty, 14, Bedford-street, (opposite Hen- 
rietta-street,) Covent Garden, London. 
May be had gratis on application. 


ONUMENT AL BRASSES and TABLETS, Ecclesiastical, Corporate, 

Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and Diploma Plates, in Medizval and Modern 
Styles; Arms sought for; Sketch, 2s. 6d.,in colour, 5s., painted on vellum, 21s. ; Crests on 
Seals or Rings, 8s. Monograms and Heraldic Designs executed in correct style. Solid gold, 
18 carat, Hall-marked, Sard or Bloodstone Ring, engraved Crest, two guineas. Lever-press 
and Crest-die, one guinea. Illv ’. MORING, Engraver and 
Heraldic Artist, (who has received the gold medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. 














RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOCG-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
cirenlar may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE,  Post-office, 
Piccadiily. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient ‘and perma- 
nent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &ec. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN dincsemntine 228, Piccadilly, Londcn. 








SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BALL FLOWER. 


Mr. Ursan,—The origin of the orna- 
ment introduced very extensively into 
Engiand during the fourteenth century, 
known by the name of ball or bell- flower, 
has always been a matter of some doubt 
and difficulty. ‘The suggested origin in 
the arms of Castille, in consequence of 
Edward’s marriage with Queen Eleanor, 
can hardly be said to be probable. 

I would suggest, as a solution of the 
difficulty, that the ornament was adopted 
in imitation of the description which we 
find in the Bible of the capitals of Solo- 
mon’s temple, where the bands of pome- 
granates are expressly mentioned as an 
ornament used largely. In one case it is 
mentioned in connection with chain-work, 
another, lilies. How far most of our stone 
carving was derived from the metal-work 
which had been so much used for the 
adornment of churches, is a question 
which I hear Mr. Skidmore is busily en- 
gaged in investigating; but as there are 
no instances remaining of metal-work ap- 
plied to capitals, it is impossible to say if 
a connecting link might or might not 
have existed between the Bible descrip- 
tion and the carving in stone, namely, the 
employment of metal pomegranates as an 
ornament of capitals,—Yours, c., 

JASPER. 


DISPUTED PASSAGE IN HUDIBRAS. 


“He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 


Mr. Bohn in a note to his new edition 
of Butler’s “ Hudibras,” thus illustrates 
the nearest parallel passage in Butler :— 


“For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain.” 


“ The parallel to which is so commonly, but 
falsely, attributed to Butler, that many 
bets have been lost upon it. The senti- 
ment appears to be as old as Demosthenes, 
who, being reproached for running away 
from Philip of Macedon, at the battle of 
Cheeronea, replied, ’Avip 6 getvwy Kal 
madw paxnceta. This saying of Demos- 
thenes is mentioned by Jeremy Taylor, 


who says, ‘In other cases it is true that 
Demosthenes said in apology for his own 
escaping from a lost field—A man that 
runs away may fight again’—Great Ex- 
emplar, 1649. The same idea is found in 
Scarron, who died in 1660 :— 


Qui fuit, peut revenir aussi ; 

Qui meurt, il n’en est pas ainsi. 
It is also found in the Satyre Menippee, 
published in 1594 :— 

Souvent celuy qui demeure 

Est cause de son meschef ; 

Celuy qui fuit de bonne heure 

Peut combattre derechef. 


Thus rendered in an English version, pub- 
lished in 1595 :— 


Oft he that doth abide 

Is cause of his own pain; 

But he that flieth in good tide 

Perhaps may fight again. 
In the Latin Apothegms compiled by 
Erasmus, and translated into English by 
Nicholas Udall, in 1542, occur the follow- 
ing lines, which are obviously a metrical 
version of the saying of Demosthenes :— 


That same man that renneth awaie, 
Maie again fight, an other daie. 


The Italians are supposed to have borrowed 
their proverb from the same source: Z 
meglio che si dici qui fuggi che qui movi, 
Better it be suid here he ran away than 
here he died. But our familiar couplet 
was no doubt derived from the following 
lines, which were written by Sir John 
Mennis, in conjunction with James Smith, 
in the Musarum Delicia, a collection of 
miscellaneous poems, published in 1656, 
and reprinted in Wit’s Recreations, 2 vols. 
12mo., Lond. 1817 :— 


He that is in battle slain, 

Can never rise to fight again ; 
But he that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 


There are in “ Hudibras” itself two other 
lines very similar to those quoted, Canto 
iii. 1. 609 and 610 :— 

“ For those that run away and fly 
Take place at least o’ th’ enemy.” 
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MAGINN’S MISCELLANIES. 


One of the last literary speculations of the late Dr. Maginn—a man 
happy beyond most men in the judgment of what would be acceptable to 
public taste—was the publication of his own ‘“* Magazine Miscellanies” in 
a cheap and popular form. But the undertaking turned out a complete 
failure-—to the Doctor himself, unfgrtunately, a ruinous failure. The 
publication had been made in numbers, at the charge, we believe, of three- 
pence each, and it stopped short suddenly after the issue of the tenth 
number. How it was that such unprecedented bargains in the way of 
fun, and scholarship, and reckless wit and satire, found no heartier wel- 
come from the reading world, can only be conjectured now; and the con- 
jecture which seems most plausibly to account for the circumstance is the 
incongruity between the matter and the form of the publication ; readers 
who could appreciate the one might be apt to be repulsed by the unavoid- 
able commonness of the other; whilst to habitual buyers of books in three- 
penny numbers, many of Maginn’s choicest excellencies might have pro- 
bably been just as easily understood if they had been written in the Greek 
he was so great a master of. However this may have been, the fact of 
the disastrous issue of the speculation is plainly enough recorded in the 
Doctor’s subsequent appearance in the Insolvency Court,—a degradation 
which he felt keenly, and which has been on good grounds supposed to 
have hastened the summons which he very soon afterwards received to 
appear before a far more formidable tribunal. 

From that time to this we believe that no considerable collection of Dr. 
Maginn’s miscellaneous writings has been made in this country. His “Ho- 
meric Ballads” and his ‘“‘Shakspere Papers’’ have been respectively re-issued 
by English publishers, but no general selection from his multitudinous con- 
tributions to the magazines has been hitherto adventured on by any of the 
trade. But their brethren on the other side of the Atlantic have been more 
enterprising, and we have now before us, issuing from the house of Red- 
field, of New York, five goodly volumes of the Doctor’s lucubrations. 
Amongst the contents of these volumes there are multitudinous effusions, 
grave and gay, learned disquisitions upon classical themes, acute and 
Gxt. Maa. Vou. CCVI, 8x* 
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vigorous criticisms, poetry instinct with pure and generous feeling, and 
comp: sitions, both in verse and prose, alike rollicking in uproarious merri- 
ment aad outrageous personality. There is, in fact, pretty much the med- 
ley which might have been expected from the pen of one who was at the 
same time a very gifted scholar and a very genuine Irishman. Various, 
however, as these papers are, these are not by any means all—nor even all 
the best—of the Doctor’s well-known contributions to the periodicals of 
his day; whilst there are, on the other hand, unquestionably some which, 
having served the bad purpose which they were originally published for, 
might have been with better taste left out of the collection. 

Prefixed to the last volume of selections there is an interesting memoir 
of Maginn, written by the editor, Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, and founded on 
the affectionate account of his friend which was published by Mr. Kenealy 
in the ‘‘ Dublin University Magazine” for January, 1844, and on further 
information which is said to have been supplied by that gentleman to the 
American editor. In the way of full particulars of Maginn’s life, Dr. 
Mackenzie’s Memoir leaves nothing to be sought for, and it is at the same 
time abundantly explicit in regard to the lesson which the lamentable mis- 
carriage of that life suggests. The golden dawn was full of almost un- 
exampled promise. At the age of ten years the boy passed with distinction 
through the severe entrance-examination, and became a student of Trinity 
College, Dublin :— 

“ The day after his entrance,” we are told, “as he was crossing the college-yard in 
a student’s gown which had received several tucks to reduce it to a wearable length, 
he met Dr. Barratt, who, supposing that somebody had thus dressed up a schoolboy to 
raise a laugh, angrily accosted him, in his usual and peculiar mode of interrogation, 
with ‘ D’ye see me now? Who are you, little boy, and where are you going in that 
gown ?? Young Maginn, not knowing who addressed him, and somewhat elevated by 
his yesterday’s success, confidently answered, ‘ Maginn, of Cork; I got tenth place at 
entrance yesterday ; I am going now to find Dr. Barratt, that 1 may get the Hebrew 
premium.’ Barratt then, remembering that he had heard the lad spoken of at the 
fellows’ table the evening before, kindly patted him on the head, and responded, ‘ D’ye 
see me now; I am Dr. Barratt, and if I had to look for you *twould be long ere I 
could find you, you are so small. Come along, and let me hear whether you know the 
Hebrew alphabet.’ Magin could translate as well as read Hebrew, to Buarratt’s sur- 
prise and satisfaction, and was actually awarded the premium.” 


Leaving Trinity College at an early age, with a reputation and an 
amount of learning which had seldom before been equalled by so young a 
boy, Maginn returned to Cork to assist, and finally to succeed, his father in 
the management of a school; to extend his already wonderful acquaintance 
with languages, both living and dead; and to make himself familiar with 
the master-pieces of our standard English literature. He entered, also, 
betimes on what became at last the business of his life. For many years 
he was foremost amongst the wits and satirists of ‘ Boyle’s Freeholder,” 
an irregular, unstamped, and libellous publication, which handled with 
unmeasured ridicule and sarcasm whatever was found weak or vulnerable 
in the doings of the good citizens of Cork. From this bad school for a 
man of his aptitudes, Maginn proceeded, after a preliminary connection 
with the “ Literary Gazette,” to a worse. In the first startling popularity 
of * Blackwood’s Magazine,” whilst the young men of genius who were 


most prominent in supporting it were giving the freest course to their 
wickedness and party wit, and scattering their envenomed scorn broadcast 
amongst Liberals of every section, Maginn, attracted by a fellow-feeling in 
politics, and animated by as genuine a love of mischief as the wildest of 
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them all, enlisted amongst them as a volunteer, and soon became distin- 
guished for his daring and his skill. His contributions were for some time 
sent under a feigned name, and there is an amusing account of his difficulty 
“in getting cash for a cheque drawn in favour of, and endorsed by, an 
imaginary person.” Known or not, the new contributor was welcome for 
the scholarship and mockery he was master of, and especially for the 
prowess he displayed in his memorable tilt against the Hebrew of Professor 
Leslie. The connection proved a long and close one, but we question, 
nevertheless, how far it was upon the whole favourable to Maginn’s cha- 
racter or usefulness as a man of letters. Each of his distinguished col- 
leagues in the Magazine, Wilson and Lockhart, had wisdom enough, as 
years advanced, to cast off the fierceness of the partisan, and to become, at 
least upon occasions, an impartial and enlightened critic of the works of 
those who differed from him most in their political views. But this was 
more than Maginn at any time accomplished. In the case of the literature 
of his own day, he continued to the very last, in almost all his published 
criticisms, as unfair, and insolent, and venomous as in the worst of those 
attacks which were in some degree excused by the vivacity and fiery zeal 
of a very young man. 

Dr. Maginn’s contributions to “ Blackwood’s Magazine” during his first 
connection with it were continued, with more or less frequency, throughout 
something more than ten years. But during this large portion of his 
literary life, other employments of importance to him had occurred. On 
his marriage he had given up his school at Cork, and had settled in 
London as a man of letters; and the distinction which he had then earned 
procured for him, besides other less considerable engagements, the position 
of Paris correspondent for Mr. Murray’s short-lived “Representative,” and, 
subsequently, of assistant-editor of the “Standard.” The earlier years of 
this engagement on the “ Standard” formed, probably, according to Dr. 
Mackenzie, the happiest epoch of Maginn’s life. With an income quite 
sufficient for respectable support, he had a comfortable home, an established 
and increasing reputation, and a large circle of distinguished friends; and 
he had, moreover, noé fallen into the excesses which were fatal to him at a 
subsequent period. It is creditable to him, too, that in this season of 
prosperity, as well indeed as throughout his residence in London, it is true 
of him, as of one of the most distinguished of his predecessors, that “to 
the humblest of his countrymen who wanted aid in the vast wilderness of 
London he was thoughtful, kind, and liberal, even beyond his means.” 

At this era in Maginn’s life it was said of him, “ he is as learned as a 
dictionary, as various as a book of receipts, as changeable as a kaleidoscope, 
as full of fun as the first of April.’ And these qualities, mingled largely 
with the more pungent condiment of fierce and reckless personalities, he 
put forth with all his might in a new monthly periodical, of which, in con- 
sequence of a coolness occurring between him and Mr. Blackwood, he 
became about this time the founder. The appearance of “ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine’ was, in fact, a memorable event in periodical literature. Its success 
was ample and immediate. Not ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” in its most 
riotous youthful days, had been fuller of wit, or learning, or of rollicking 
fun, or more downright in its defiant advocacy of Tory interests and insti- 
tutions. As Christopher North had sobered down into the respectability 
of middle age, here, at length, was a new candidate for public favour, 
exhibiting all the spirit, and the vigour, and the strength of its prede- 
cessor’s prime, with even a larger measure of party feeling and a fiercer 
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daring in outrageous personality. And it was, in the truest sense, Maginn’s 
creation. Ably as he was assisted in it, it was he who had conceived and 
called it into being, who had animated it with its wild, almost Mephisto- 
phelean, spirit, enriched it with its Rabelaisian fun, and given stability to 
its lighter qualities by associating with them ample scholarship and definite 
practical aims. For many years he was the presiding genius of the Maga- 
zine, and the largest contributor to its pages; and we are convinced that 
when his connection with it closed it contained some of the very best as 
well as the very worst, some of the most honourable as well as the most 
inexcusable, of all his multitudinous contributions to the periodical press. 
The judgment might indeed almost hold good, if it were restricted to the 
one series of his letter-press limnings to accompany Maclise’s admirable 
portraits in the “ Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters,” .of which the 
whole brilliant company—with the exception of three written respectively 
by Carlyle, Lockhart, and Hogg—are, on good authority, attributed to 
Maginn’s pen. The description of Maginn himself, by the dexterous hand 
of the editor of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” has a passage in it which admir- 
ably well expresses the esteem in which he was at that time generally held. 
It is in these words :— 


“Be a Bentley, if you can, but omit the brutality ; rival Parr, eschewing all pom- 
posity; outlinguist old Magliabecchi, and yet be a man of the world; emulate Swift 
in satire, but suffer not one squeeze of his seva indignatio to eat your own heart. Be 
and do all this, and the Doctor will no longer be an unique.” 


In spite of the voluminousness of his writings, Maginn from first to last 
published hardly anything except in periodicals. The humourous, laughter- 
moving extravaganza, which he called “ Whitehall; or, The Days of 
George the Fourth,” was indeed a separate and anonymous publication ; but, 
exclusively of this matchless effusion of drollery, it isin the newspapers and 
magazines, and especially in ‘“‘ Blackwood,” * Fraser,” and “ Bentley,” that 
the treasures of his learning and his fun are tobe found. In the latter years 
of his life, when his engagement on the “Standard” had unfortunately 
ceased, his contributions to “Bentley’s Miscellany” were amongst the 
most numerous and noteworthy of his works. One of the most valuable 
volumes of Dr. Mackenzie’s selections is indeed mainly gathered from this 
source. But these latter years, prolific as they were of many of his best 
productions, were overcast by troubles which had been slowly gathering 
over him from an earlier time. Social, at once, and improvident, the two 
besetting sins of men of bright and gay temperament had grown upon him 
until they became too-strong to be resisted or disguised. The loss of his 
settled income from the ‘ Standard,”’ which was itself a consequence of 
these causes, too surely added to the evils it had sprung from. Often 
enough, a hiding-place and a gaol were his alternate homes. One of the 
wittiest and the wisest of his compositions was written in a wretched garret 
in Wych-street, where he was hiding from bailiffs; others were written 
while he was a prisoner in the Fleet; and one there is which was 
dictated as he was lying, penniless and almost friendless, on his death- 
bed. The account of his last days, sooihed by the affectionate attentions 
of his friend Mr. Kenealy, to whom we are indebted for the interesting 
narrative, is a painfully eloquent description of distress and premature 
decay. It was at Walton-on-Thames that Mr. Kenealy found the scholar, 
poet, and wit,—with an old Greek Homer by his side—dying rapidly, yet 
with an intellect still bright, and wise, and clear. The feeling of being 
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utterly neglected by those who should have helped him embittered with a 
severer pang the sufferings of disease and poverty, and not improbably 
hastened the approach of death. It is believed that he died at last without 
knowing that Sir Robert Peel, who had been made acquainted with his 
need, liad at the instant sent munificent relief. 

Dr. Mackenzie, as we have already said, has not always chosen the best 
of Maginn’s articles, and he has on some occasions frankly given reasons 
for particular omissions. He has, we think, selected no prose contribution 
from ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” so good in its peculiar line of abilitv as the 
“Tobias Correspondence,” and none certainly from ‘‘ Fraser’s” so able as the 
dissertation on Southey’s “ Doctor.” In the “ Tobias Correspondence,” the 
worldly wisdom, wit, and humour of the venerable Nestor Goosequill, are 
such as we imagine few, if any, of Maginn’s contemporaries could have 
equalled, and the wonder is the greater inasmuch as he was himself, at the 
time the article was written, in the very condition of debt and danger of 
arrest which suggested the sportiveness and spirit of more than one of the 
most entertaining passages in the letters. The article an ‘The Doctor,” 
with its curious learning and subdued fun, is, on the other hand, just such 
as Southey himself might have delighted either to write or read. We miss, 
moreover, the short and amusing stories of ‘‘ The Two Butlers” and ** My 
Last Love,” which are assuredly worth more, and are in many respects less 
objectionable, than some of the lesser pieces which the editor has selected. 
But there would be hardly any limit to a catalogue of omitted articles. 
We shall husband our space better by remarking rather on a few of those 
which Dr. Mackenzie has thought worthy of a place in his collection. 

On opening the two volumes of selections from ‘“* Black wood’s Magazine,” 
which are given as “ Odoherty Papers,” the experienced reader’s eye will 
rest with pleasure on the multitudinous columns of verse which are inter- 
spersed amongst their pages. Whether endowed or not with the true 
poetic soul, there can be no question of the Doctor's singular felicity, as 
well as facility, in many modes of verse-making, and it must be owned that 
his effusions have in many instances the colour and the ring of genuine 
poetry. In his songs, parodies, and versions, although seldom serious 
without being at the same time satirical, fancy, rhythm, and a feeling suited 
to the theme are never wanting, though commonly enough they are cast 
into the shade by that which makes the substance and the spirit of the 
verse. In the national spirit nobly breathing in his ‘‘ Song of the Sea,” 
in some of the true “ Jrish Melodies” which he wrote in indignant anta- 
gonism to the defamatory ones of Moore, and in the hearty fun and 
rollicking nationality of “ The Irishman and the Lady,” and of some other 
effusions in the same dashing strain, there is proof enough of Maginn’s 
high mastery in a difficult art, and of the distinction which he might have 
earned in it if his efforts had been at any time directed earnestly and 
steadily to that end. The same conviction will also be forced upon us by 
the striking excellence of his poetical translations. Of these celebrated 
performances Dr. Mackenzie has preserved a large number in his “‘ Odoherty 
Papers,” and if Maginn has been equalled by Father Prout and closely 
approached by Mr. Kenealy in the merit of his translations into the Greek 
and Latin tongues, he stands, we believe, well-nigh alone in the freedom, 
and the spirit, and the strength of his versions of the poetry of other 
languages into English. ‘There are two pieces in this collection which are 
worthy of especial notice,—the one a translation of a “ French Slang Song 
from Vidocq,” and the other an adaptation of one of Beranger’s best and 
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bitterest strains to purposes of English party-strife. Inthe former, besides 
the marvellous dexterity of versification, the feature most to be regarded is 
the minute acquaintance with those portions of the two languages which 
have been designedly made as incomprehensible as possible to all honest 
men, and the ready skill with which the equivalents in these strange dia- 
lects are interchanged ; whilst in the latter the vigour and the beauty of 
the version, manifest as they are, are lost sight of in the consideration that 
it was from the hand of him who was assailed with this unmerciful severity 
that prompt assistance came to the satirist when the destitution of his last 
moments was made known. If Maginn had not died in ignorance of the 
noble gift, it might have added a new bitterness to the desolation of his 
last moments to reflect upon the concluding stanzas—which are all we can 
find space for—of this celebrated song. ‘They are as follows :— 


“ Now from his mouth polluted flows— 

Snuffled in Joseph Surface tone— 
Laments o’er hapless Ireland’s woes, 

O’er England’s dangerous state a groan, 
Ere long beneath the hands of Ketch, 
Sigh for thyself, degraded wretch ! 

But hush! he’ll hear, 
He'll hear, he’ll hear, 
Tscariot’s near—Iscariot’s near ! 


“ Judas! till then the public fleece, 
For kin and cousins scheme and job, 
Rail against watchmen and police, 
Inferior swindlers scourge or rob. 
At last, another crowd before, 
Thou shalt speak once—and speak no more! 
But hush! he’ll hear, 
He’ll hear, he’ll hear, 


Iscariot’s near—Iscariot’s near !” 


In his prose-selections from ‘“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” Dr. Mackenzie is 
most liberal of the livelier productions. Many of these are indeed mainly 
recommended by the gaiety and fun which welled out on almost all occa- 
sions and all subjects from the joyous spirit of Maginn. It is scarcely 
possible to find a dull or commonplace page—a page without some flash 
of merriment or wit—even in the least creditable of these humourous com- 
positions, whilst some amongst them are far too good to be allowed to pass 
into oblivion. Dr. Mackenzie has judiciously preserved the Odoherty 
maxims, which have more worldly wisdom in them than Rochefoucauld’s, 
and are quite as witty and well-written ; and he has also catered well for 
his readers by including in his selections some of the short stories which 
were amongst the happiest of Maginn’s effusions. Two or three of these 
are, in their different ways, delightful works. The story of “The Man in 
the Bell,” which has been thought worthy of Victor Hugo, is, we believe, 
without a parallel in any English tale of similar length for deep, absorbing, 
overpowering interest and awe, arising out of sympathy with emotions 
which are not unnatural or exaggerated in themselves, and not excited by 
improbable circumstances in the hero of the adventure. It is, in fact, as 
effective as any passage of equal length in the “ Last Days of a Con- 
demned,” and far less visibly an effort of elaborate art. ‘* A Story without 
a Tail,” and “ Bob Burke’s Duel with Ensign Brady,” are effusions just 
as happy of the Doctor’s most amusing mood. They hover midway be- 
tween comedy and farce, and often overstep the intervening line. ‘They 
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are, we apprehend, faithful as a picture of impulsive and improvident Irish 
life, with its rich fund of inborn merriment and wit, its hearty jovial spirit, 
and its irresistible outbursts of a laughter-moving fun. As he sought 
amongst the forgotten tomes of “ Blackwood’s” vast repository, we wish that 
the editor had found a few more such articles as these in place of the 
slashing ones for which he has an evident affection, and concerning which 
we shail reserve what we have to say until we come to the consideration of 
the “‘ Fraserian Papers.” 

Amongst the prose-writings of Maginn an isolated and an honourable 
place is due to the volume of his “ Shakspere Papers.” Here, alone, his 
accomplished powers as a critic were put forth seriously upon a subject 
full of interest, which has exercised the ablest pens. It was, moreover, to 
some extent a labour of love, as he was in the habit of contemplating, as a 
sustained occupation, the preparation of a complete commentary on the 
great dramatic poet’s writings. What he has left us in these “ Shakspere 
Papers” may make it a matter of regret that his powers were never concen- 
trated in the accomplishment of this purpose; he has certainly left no prose 
work behind him so creditable on the score of originality of views, earnest- 
ness of thought, acuteness of investigation, and eloquence of speech, as 
these eight essays on the same number of Shakespeare’s characters, selected 
from the various plays. In these dissertations his mind seems, indeed, to have 
assumed a dignity and vigour which are scarcely to be found in any of his 
less elaborate effusions. Comparatively well as they are known, from the 
circumstance of having been already reprinted in a separate volume, Dr. 
Mackenzie has done wisely in giving them a place in his collection, and in 
joining with them—besides abundant notes of difference or agreement from 
the pens of other commentators—the admirable argument in defence of 
Shakespeare’s learning, which Maginn wrote in reply to Dr. Farmer’s Essay, 
and which, if it does not satisfactorily make out the great dramatist’s scho- 
larship, satisfactorily knocks to pieces all the assumptions on which the 
essayist had attempted to establish his deficiencies of learning. 

The “ Homeric Ballads,” with their learned and characteristic notes, are 
entitled to as high place amongst the Doctor’s metrical compositions as the 
“Shakspere Papers” in his prose; Dr. Mackenzie has reprinted them precisely 
as Maginn published them, without the emendations and omissions of the 
subsequent English editor. Their spirit and fidelity are too well known to 
need a word of eulogy now. His old Greek Homer, as we know, was the com- 
panion and the solace of his deathbed, and his knowledge of the language 
was so familiar, that he has been seen to correct a Gréek proof, and to 
leave it without an error, when neither his eye nor hand would serve him 
to dip his pen into the ink. In a clear and vigorous introduction to the 
series, the Doctor combats the hypothesis of Wolf, and announces his in- 
tention “to split Homer again into the rhapsodical ballads, not from which 
he was made, but which were taken from him.’’ This, in fact, is what he 
has effected in the sixteen ballads which form, with his other translations 
from the Greek, the most valuable of the Editor’s volumes, and the most 
worthy of remaining monuments of Maginn’s accomplishments and powers. 

In the * Fraserian Papers” there are compositions both in prose and 
verse which are in the best manner of Maginn’s productions. The “ Cha- 
racter of Hamlet” is in a vein of thought subtler and richer far than he was 
in the habit of engaging in, and it is written in a far chaster and more 
careful style than was at all usual to him in his hasty writings for the 
magazines. ‘Lhe essay on the question, “ Did Hannibal know the Use of 
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Gunpowder ?” is an interesting dissertation, full of scholarship and pleasant 
reading, and inclining strongly to an affirmative solution of the doubt. 
Other lesser articles there are, also, of considerable merit, both serious and 
humourous, respectively in poetry and prose. But these, in the Editor’s 
sight, are probably small achievements compared with the composition of 
that imaginary account of “ The Election of Editor” to which he has given 
the place of honour in his Fraserian selections. In this long and humour- 
ous effusion there is a sort of saturnalia of merriment and good-humoured 
satire which falls pretty equally upon most of the memorable men of letters 
of the time, who are put forward, in an inexhaustible variety of ludicrous 
aspects, as candidates for Regina's editorial chair. It is one of those 
light-hearted, laughable, half-mischievous outbursts of which the Doctor 
was throughout his life an every-ready master. Along with these instruc- 
tive and amusing articles there are, however, in these “ Fraserian Papers” — 
even in still larger profusion than in the selections from ‘“ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’’—a number of those slanderous compositions which Dr. Mack- 
enzie, with an undisguised affection, has characterized as slashing reviews, 
For our own parts, we should rejoice if the whole of these intolerable 
productions could by any possibility be for ever destroyed. Whatever 
discredit they may have brought in the first instance on the persons they 
assailed, we are sure that their preservation now must be in a far greater 
degree discreditable to the memory of Maginn. They are, for the most 
part, false or grossly misrepresented in regard to matters of fact, con- 
temptibly unfair in argument, cruel in spirit, and coarsely insolent in tone ; 
and the only discoverable grounds for their reckless disregard of decency 
and truth is, commonly, some party-difference of opinion in the politics 
of Church or State. In this particular alone are any of the selections from 
Maginn unfitted for a man of character to read, or for a man of genius to 
have given to the world. 

If, in these days of speculation and adventure, the example of our Trans- 
atlantic brethren should, in this instance, find any imitator emongst Eng- 
lish publishers, it would, we conceive, be desirable to deviate in a very con- 
siderable degree from Dr. Mackenzie’s selections. Many articles might be 
with great propriety omitted, and some with great advantage added. The 
most eligible of all courses would probably be, to give a brief account of the 
author’s life, and then faithfully to reprint the Magazine Miscellanies as 
Maginn himself collected them, with the addition merely of a few papers of 
indisputable merit, and of the concluding articles of those series which were 
evidently left incomplete by the ill success of his unfortunate undertaking. 
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LIFE OF ANTONIO DE DOMINIS:. 


Tus work is inscribed to the Church in Ireland, “‘ for she loved much,” 
the application of which, except as a token of the author’s affection, we do 
not very clearly perceive ; for the lesson taught by the life and errors of 
the Archbishop of Spalatro is of equally deep import to the whole Chris- 
tian world. The Preface also intimates a want which may be remedied if 
needed ; but we should think that nothing farther to illustrate the subject 
can be requisite beyond the volume before us, and the light it throws over 
a remarkable and obscure part of our ecclesiastical annals. 

Having thus cleared off the preliminary matters, we come to the perso- 
nalities of the man whose unhappy course evolved so much of good and 
evil, whose attainments were of the highest human order, whose most 
prominent actions are yet wrapt in mystery, and who seems only to have 
been unsustained by that strength from the Almighty—that continuous 
support of “the Holy Spirit”? which prompted his first great effort—to 
have saved him from the obloquy of double apostacy, and given him to 
posterity as one of the most honoured teachers and benefactors of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Of a noble family, Antonio de Dominis was born at Arba, about the 
year 1566, and educated for the Church under the Jesuits at Padua. 
Famous Padua, then in the climax of its glory! What names illustrate its 
scientific and literary galaxy, from Fallopius, whose surgical skill is per- 
petuated in the tubes called after their admirable demonstrator and his 
pupil, Fabricius; Galileo, that seeker of Heaven, unauthorized and perse- 
cuted by the Romish Church; and the immortals Dante, and Petrarca, 
and Tasso; and our own Evelyn and Harvey, whose discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood is here mentioned, as well as the refuted report that 
he was anticipated by a great Paduan philosopher. 

At this school he acquired a dux reputation in all the learning of the 
age, with the exception, as Dr. Newland states, of Greek, (to which he 
assigns more injurious consequences than it appears to deserve,) but 
evinced no call for divinity or cloistered life. His splendid talents, never- 
theless, made him a precious object to be enlisted in the army of Rome; 
and at the age of thirty-six he was created Bishop of Segnia, and, twenty 
years later, transferred to the higher dignity and more lucrative position of 
Archbishop of Spalatro, which gave him the primatical jurisdiction over 
Dalmatia and Croatia. 

Before we proceed with our review, it may not be amiss to remind our 
readers, that this was an era of extraordinary religious transitions; that 
nothing was constant but change; that the political pirouettes of the 
French revolution and empire were samples of adhesiveness to principles 
in comparison with the European tergiversation which ran rampant through- 
out the Christian world in those days. Nor must we be too severe upon 
human nature in judging the apparent insincerity and recklessness of the 
fluctuating mass. Self-interest, ambition, hypocrisy, no doubt influenced 





a “The Life and Contemporancous Church History of Antonio de Dominis, Arch- 
bishop of Spalatro, &. By Henry Newland, D.D., Dean of Ferns. 8vo., 271 pp.” 
(Oxford and London: John Henry and James Parker.) 
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too large a number; but we must remember that there was a mighty con- 
flict of opinion among the wisest and best, that few points, even the most 
important, were fixedly settled, and that amid ‘the clashing and dashing of 
the waves of uncertainty, the multitude were borne away and cast— 


“ Like the villanous flag upon the stream, 
To rot...” 


in idle and uncomprehending motion. Evil motives and worldly induce- 
ments might abound to account for the phenomena; but the light was 
not clear enough then, it is hardly clear enough now, to shield even the 
well-meaning and virtuous from perversions and inconsistencies of a very 
glaring and afflicting description. 

Making due allowance, therefore, for the general convulsion in the minds 
of men caused by the introduction and spreading force of the Reforma- 
tion, we shall not feel inclined to try the life of De Dominis by the standard 
of the nineteenth century. The Rector of West Ilsley was not a Vicar of 
Bray: when he fell, it was as the fall of Lucifer. And his primal rise was 
as a star of the first magnitude and brilliancy and beneficent influence. 
Even in the midst of the exalted enjoyment of its pomps, and shows, and 
glorifications, almost deifications, the Archbishop of Spalatro, much re- 
volving in his educated and enlightened intellect the claims of the Pope to 
supremacy over the earth, and the infallibility of a deity, began to doubt 
the truth of these assertions and question the foundations on which they 
were built. He began to examine them, and spent ten years in the labo- 
rious and zealous investigation, till his scepticism was resolved into entire 
unbelief. At this epoch the contest between the Papal authority, with its 
bulls and excommunications, and the rulers of the potent Republic of 
Venice, bravely defending its independence from the encroachment of 
alien interference and lust of dominion, rendered the subject of these 
Romish pretensions one of vital and universal interest. Every monarch 
and every people were concerned in the struggle, and all the passions and 
all the abilities of mankind on either side were exhausted in the mélée. 
At this date Sir Henry Wotton was the ambassador of James I. at Venice, 
and attended as his chaplain by Mr. Bedell, afterwards the pious and ex- 
cellent Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, and Bishop of Kilmore and 
Ardagh»; and in the same sea-born city flourished the most learned Paul 
Sarpi, the Bacon of Italy, known to all scholars by the titles of Father 
Paul, or Fra-Paolo. The first was a genuine and faithful Protestant, the 
last a liberal, and as free a Romanist as the professors of that faith could 
tolerate or endure ; and in the close intimacy with both, the dubious Arch- 
bishop was led to confirm his conviction that the doctrines of the See of 
Rome were inconsistent with the Scriptures on which it declared them to 
be established. The final consequence of years of diligent study of the 
early fathers of the Church, fortified by the opinions of such persons as 
Bedell and Sarpi, was that our Dalmatian Primate at length resolved to 
abandon his preferments in the Church of Rome, publish his abhorrence 
of its corruptions, and seek by flight for safety in England. The “ Mani- 
festation of his Motives” was translated into English, and published by 
John Bill in 1616, and several editions speedily issued from the press; 
the events it explained exciting a very great sensation in every quarter of 





> See his Life, by Bishop Burnet. 
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Europe, from the Po to the Seine, the Danube, the Elbe, and the Thames. 
Of the statements in this vindication of himself, Dr. Newland observes :— 


“They may be considered a transcript of the influences that ordinarily sway inquiring 
and doubting men. The motives that induced them to suspect that the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome were not founded on the Word of God exhibit a faithful picture of 
the struggle by which minds like his, rich by nature and refined by high cultivation, 
are fettered by the unpliant chain of habit, and the difficulty of disembarrassing tue 
thoughts from its restraints. In his case, as in many others, we perceive that his in- 
telligent mind, unaided by higher and purer motives, enabled him to attain a know- 
ledge of the disagr eement. between the character which the Word of God has inseparably 
affixed to His Church and that which the authority of man has imprinted on it: in tact, 
of the difference between the unalterable truths of revelation and the false glosses of 
tradition. In a large degree the Archbishop had shaken off the trammels of his edu- 
cation in the schools of the Jesuits. Yet still his new opinions, not being the result 
and fruit of unearthly teaching, were not and could not be of such vigorous growth as 
to attain maturity in his mind, and in the government of his heart, without being in- 
tercepted in their expanding energies by the weeds of the system in which he had at 
first been taught. The originating cause of this state of mind explains the fluctuations 
of the faith of many hesitating converts. For an equal weight of authority has been 
assigned to the Word of God and the Fathers of the Church who have inter preted that 
Word; or, rather, the source of knowledge is in it, but the meaning ts declared to be in 
them. So that in deriving the foundations of faith from the fallible interpreter, the 
pupil is supposed to be under the instruction of that which is alone inspired. Thus the 
Fathers of the Church have been inappropriately installed into the place of being the 
acknowledged and authorized commentators, from whom no dissent is permitted or jus- 
tified. But the meaning of the Word of God is not even given to the members of the 
Church as those Fathers have declared that meaning to be. For other tea hers, igno- 
rant of what they have declared the true interpretation, or biassed by mistaken or pre- 
judiced opinions, misstate, either from ignorance or design, what these ancient instruc- 
tors have recorded ; so that they adulterate or falsify what may have been truly taught, 
or they invent or develope some novel interpretation of the Word of God, as if it were 
the ancient meaning of the Church, or delivered by authority to her members as the 
present one. Thus not only the Word of God, but the commentary of wise and holy 
men upon it, may be and often has been corrupted or put aside for the purpose of set- 
ting forth some new heresy or some profitable deceit.”—(pp. 18—20.) 


After some further calm argument, the author concludes that it is best for 
man not to rest his belief on the ipse dixit of man, but to go to the foun- 
tain from whence divine truth flows; and that— 


“In the first i we may calculate with greater certainty upon encouragement 
and help from the Father of Light that we shall continue in the maintenance of the 
truth sought in His own presc ribed w ay, namely, the independent study of Scripture. 

% Secondly, we have ourselves compared false systems directly with truth itself; we 
have had subjected to our judgment the various opinions of man aguinst the declared 
will of God: therefore the leaning of the mind will be stronger towards the testimony 
of Scripture than the teaching of human authority. 

“ And thirdly, we have had the whole truth or revelation of God arrayed before us, 
and not merely a detached or disjointed speculation to consider, which may be supported 
by every ingenuity, and at the same time all the avenues to the opposing interpretation 
skilfully closed up. But by consulting the Bible as the only repcsitory of divine wis- 
dom, we compare not only the doctrine upon which our attention is immediately fixed 
with the one set up in opposition to impugn it, but we test it, moreover, by its harmony 
with the whole revelation of God. The cor ruption of the heart, and the fallible deci- 
sions of human intellect, are common quantities in each kind of investigation. But 
there is no flaw in the authorities of the Bible; they are all divi ine ; 80 that it is not 
with human ingenuity, or learning, or knowledge we combat what is wicked, ingenious, 
or false, but with the entire ar moury of divine knowledge, as God has written it for the 
use of each and all.”—(pp. 22, 23.) 


But, continues our author,— 


“The Archbishop rehearses so eloquently the motives which led to his change of 
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mind, and the passage portrays so accurately the iron chain which fetters any investi- 
gation by persons in the Church of Rome, that a few extracts may be interesting :— 

“«T have from my very childhood been brought up in the study of divinity, and that 
mostwhat among the Jesuits, and have kept myself to the current of the Schoolmen, 
always bending to the determination of the Church of Rome, not for strength of argu- 
ment, but reverence of authority ; with the tincture whereof my mind was so deeply 
dyed, and my understanding so captivated, that I resolved rather to leave my life than 
to let go my hold; for I was so fast bound with the chain of religious awfulness, that 
I deemed it inexcusable sacrilege once to admit into my heart any thought of contrary 
assertion, or of so much as doubtful wavering about these points. And if at any time 
I were overtaken with any thought of opposition, or, in my search into Holy Writ, did 
light upon anything that stumbled me, straightways I curbed myself, deeming that 
I was bound to do so, in point of faith, and either forced my judgment to leap over all 
obstacles, or else diverted my meditations out of that road, lest I should make or find 
any flaw in the composure of that religion which we silly younglings take upon trust, 
with general warranty from our masters. I cannot but confess that every while I felt 
the sparks of God’s Spirit kindling within me, which I still strived to quench but could 
no more than smother, they left always such a restless anxiety in my mind, accompanied 
with deep impressions of suspicion, which so stuck to me, and grew up together with 
my studies in divinity, that I could never shake them off. This my inveterate suspicion 
took deep root by the distaste I had of that extreme cautelousness and rigorous prohi- 
bition wherein all forces, both Roman abroad and Jesuitical at home, are strained to 
the highest, all eyes are open and all doors are shut for debarring us the reading or 
having any mauner of books savouring of opposition against the doctrine of the Church 
of Rome.’ ”—(pp. 24, 25.) 


« And when De Dominis had been called from the disputes of Schoolmen into the prac- 
tical sphere of episcopal duties, he at once studied what they were, and devoted himself 
to the discharge of them. He considered preaching an inseparable and eminently 
necessary part of the office of a bishop. He thus describes his mode of proceeding :— 

««T did, as our preachers are wont, employ some pains in turning over such postillers 
and lenten-homelists as are current among us; but it was not long before my stomach 
loathed that coarse and unwholesome food. I found in them, and that without long 
search, such a world of foul abuses, the Scripture wryed and strained to idle, fruitless 
impertinence, nay, pernicious constructions, discourses stuffed with apocryphal stories, 
ridiculous tales and fabulous legends, the poor people miserably gulled by pick-purse 
tricks and tyrannous yokes put upon them under the visor of piety and name of Catho- 
lic doctrine, wherewith their fearful consciences are overawed and ensnared in super- 
stition. These enormities I saw, and starting back with amazement and detestation of 
them, I found that it was high time for me to leave these muddy puddles, and to be- 
take myself to the clear fountains of the holy and ancient Fathers of the Church.’”— 
(p. 28.) 

“ His wonder was increased to see the spiritual government of his times so far differ- 
ent from the ancient. The more deeply he examined and the more he extended his in- 
quiries, his suspicions of foul play were confirmed. He concluded, therefore, that the 
setting forth of Christian doctrine and managing the affairs of the Church were entirely 
corrupted, ‘inasmuch as the body of our professed theology is rather patched together 
of subtle speculations, philosophical quiddities, and winding inferences, than soundly 
grounded upon the oracles of the Holy Scriptures, diligently examined and sincerely 
expounded, whereof there is little news stirring among us.’ 

“ And these were the sources, thus rejected and condenmed, from which the creed of 
the immaculate Church was taken: hence have her priesthood gathered their scraps of 
falsified history and fragments of theology. As was said in the last chapter, the Church 
of Rome is not only not founded on the revelation of God, but not even on the writings 
of the early Fathers; there is too much light and truth even in them. But the whole 
construction of her theology has a single object,—the elevation of her Church as a great 
29,50). power, and of its head as the ruler of the sovercigns of the earth.”—(pp- 
29, 30. 


The most ancient Fathers, versus the Schoolmen, sufficed for the pupil 
of the Jesuits; but the Word of God is the purest and the sole authority 
acknowledged by real Christianity. The Fathers differ materially from 
each other, and may mislead; the Father of All cannot, and His command- 
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ments are the only safe guide through the wilderness of ignorant human- 
ity: not so thought the arrogant Paul V., the Archbishop’s Pope, who ex- 
pressly approved of the tenet of the Jesuit Suarez, concerning the lawful- 
ness of the murder of kings, styled himself ‘‘ Vice-God,” and left to this 
day the monuments of his nepotism in the estates, palaces, and wealth of 
the Borghese family. To escape the vengeance of such a head of the 
Church, ‘the Archbishop sought, as related, ‘the refuge of England, where 
he antived 7 in December, 1616, and was received with high, royal, Church, 
and University honours, made Dean of Windsor, Master “of the Savoy, and 
Rector of Ilsley, Berks., and assailed by many pamphlets of virulent abuse 
by the partizans of the faith he had abjured :— 


“The king,” we are told, “ made him some valuable presents ; among others he gave 
him a silver basin and bowl. On receiving these tokens of court favour, De Dominis 
remarked, ‘The King of Great Britain has sent me a basin and bowl to wash away 
the filth of the Roman Church, and a silver cup to remind me to drink of the purity 
of the Gospel.”—(pp. 100, 101.) 


Of a like characteristic nature is an anecdote related in the account of his 
answer to the interrogatories put to him on the part of King James, 
previous to his dismissal from England :— 


“In answer to the third interrogatory, he gives an interesting account of his escape 
- Venice, by which he vindicates himself from the charge of being a spy of the 

‘ope :— 

“* Paulus Quintus, the Pope, neither dispensed with my coming hither, nor was 
privy to it, nor used any connivance at it, but was exceedingly displeased with it: wit- 
ness Cologne, and the Spanish forts lying along the Rhine, to all which he sent man- 
dates from Rome to forelay my passage, and to intercept my person, and to imprison 
me. Sir David Murray and Sir Thomas Barnes, men well known at court, can witness 
with what terrors I was then troubled, and almost astonished, inasmuch as though I 
was then sick and like to die, yet I was glad to hide myself in a secret corner of the 
ship, and to lie there in straw miserably day and night, concealing myself, lest any man 
should desery me in those suspected places, and betray me to the papists.’ 

“ It was in reference to his sufferings from cold and watching on this occasion, when 
he was burnt in effigy immediately after leaving Italy, that he humorously observed, 
‘ He was never colder in his life than on the day when he was burnt at Rome.’ ”—(pp. 
207, 208.) 

But we must return to the narrative in order of time. The great osten- 
sible object of the ex-Archbishop after publishing his ‘‘ Manifestation” and 
his Magnum Opus De Republicé Ecclesiasticd, was a union of the Romish 
and Reformed Churches. ‘To this Utopian scheme he stuck, or pretended 
to stick, to the last; and there is a great deal of weak speculation upon 
the means of compassing the impossibility. One was to yield so much and 
the other to yield so much; and so, with the exception of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, he fancied he could realize a scheme according to which 
the priest-led and the Bible-led could perfectly accord, and the despotic 
tyranny of Rome and mental freedom agree together like lambs in the 
fold! How he was to reconcile what he had denounced, Mariolatry, the 
invocation of saints, purgatory, to work out the insufficiency of the Saviour- 
sacrifice and other Romish doctrines, with the denials and denunciations 
of protestantism, is nowhere explained, probably because the dream is in- 
explicable! Confession, absolution, and purgatory tend together to the 
same end. They put men’s souls into the hands of other men, to be dealt 
with as they assert they have the power to affect them. See a land 
stained with murders, without the fear of an avenging God who has pro- 
nounced the terrible sentence against the shedder of human blood. By 
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the offices of the Romish Church the crime is condoned in this world, 
and the conscience of the guilty made easy by a penance and the pro- 
mise of a prayer to shorten the term of sufferings in purgatory. It was 
but a sorry. jest of Father O’Leary that they might go further and fare 
worse ; taking away the awful dread of a hereafter is a positive encourage- 
ment to assassination, and the Reverend Dean of Ferns would not have far 
to seek for examples of this horrible truth. 

Pursuing his course, the author gives a brief analysis of the famous 
exposure of Romish errors; the De Republicd Ecclesiasticd, which was 
condemned by the Vatican while yet unseen and in manuscript, and which 
is well worthy of reference at the present hour, even after all that has been 
written and promulgated since. ‘There are also considerable quotations 
from De Dominis’ Sermons, the effect of which, Dr. Newland informs us,— 





“ Both when preached and afterwards when printed, was very alarming to the members 
of the Church of Rome. In the same year in which they appeared, a reply to the ‘ Ma- 
nifestation of tlhe Motives’ was published. This was the book in which the secession 
of the Archbishop of Spalatro was announced. In the title-page there is no printer’s 
or author’s name given, nor date. This book, though containing nearly three hundred 
pages, is neither remarkable fur learning, ingenuity, nor argument. It is filled with 
defamation and abuse. The author labours to prove that the Archbishop was under 
the direct control of the devil; and to record his apostacy, and the happy guardianship 
to which he had consigned him, he indites this notable syllogism, in which he assumes, 
as a subject proved, that the father of lies had claimed him for his own :— 

“¢The devil persuadeth or induceth no man to forsake or to embrace the true reli- 
gion. But, as has been shewn, it was no o’her than the spirit of the devil that in‘'uced 
the Bishop to forsake the Catholic and to embrace the Protestant religion. Therefore, 
neither the Catholic can be false, nor the Protestant the true religion,’ ” 

“The book, however, is remarkable for one sentence, which was afterwards quoted in 
the examination which took place previous to the Archbishop’s leaving England by 
command of the King. The sentence is,— 

«Tn my opinion, as he hath shamed himself already by leaving his country, so will 
he shame you also by his coming thither again.’ ”—(pp. 118, 119.) 


The question of the apostolic consecration of English bishops is treated 
of at some length ; but we leave it without comment, to arrive at the most 
painful portion of this strange, eventful history, the relapse of the Arch- 
bishop into his old religion, and his return to Rome. His inducements to 
this fatal step are discussed by the author as favourably as facts and circum- 
stances can admit. The machinations of the Spanish ambassador, Gon- 
domar, (who, by the way, exercised a wonderful influence over several 
most important matters in our national history,) are broadly accused ; and 
the vacillations of the King, and his conduct in relation to the Synod of 
Dort, are unsparingly blamed, as, so far, apologies for the Archbishop's 
recantation and journey back to Rome. The part played by Gondomar 
is described as the ne plus ultra of Machiavelian plotting. For it is 
stated, 


“ While the policy of Rome led her agents with instinctive craft to tarnish his cha- 
racter in the King’s mind, at the same moment means were taken to entice him to desert 
the reformed faith. The essence of this deceit appears in the arrangement of the plan 
by which it was effectuated; for the inducement held out to him to return to the 
Church of Rome and enjoy the protection and favour of the Pope, were the reasons 
which were brought to be»r upon the King’s feelings to irritate him to withdraw his 
patronage from the Archbishop. No man was ever better formed by nature, or dis- 
ciplined by a long education in the school of cunning, to put into operation and at the 
same time this twofold scheme of mischief, than Gondomar, the crafty ambassador to 
England from the court of Spain. He was the subtle whisperer of lies, the acute agent 
in deceitful stratagems now employed, and he performed his office with consummate 
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success, in depriving the Archbishop of royal favour, and inducing him to return to 
Rome.”—(p. 139.) 


He tempted De Dominis to seek the Archbishopric of York, which being 
coldly received by the King, he next inflamed his ambition with prospects 
of the highest honours from the Pope :— 


“He seemed only interested in the fate and fortunes of the Archbishop. He spoke 
with earnest zeal and animation of the new Pope. He related, with apparently great 
pleasure, the elevation of Gregory XV.; and in connection with this event, he re- 
minded him, as if incidentally, that he had been the schoolfellow, the early companion, 
and friend of the Archbishop. He spoke of the interest his Holiness took in him, and 
how deeply and affectionately he lamented his secession from the Church of Rome. 
But that he especially felt this interest at the present juncture of his own affairs, when, 
being raised to the distinction of highest trust and power in the Church, he would 
have enjoyed the greatest satisfaction if the Archbishop had permitted him the happy 
opportunity of contributing to his advancement. Indeed, he might venture to say, 
that he believed even now, if he could be induced to return, he might select his own 
terms of reconciliation, and that his ambition might be gratified to any extent that it 
was in the power of the Pope to concede. The intricacy of the deceit, and yet the 
simple and natural manner in which the hidden purpose appeared to unravel and 
expose itself, exhibits the skill of the ambassador’s art in the highest perfection. He 
conjectured that when he alluded to the ambition of the Archbishop being gratified if 
he would renounce tbe Protestant Church, he touched upon the string that would 
vibrate most sensitively upon his heart, and was calculated to excite every feeling flat- 
tering to the reputation of his abilities, his political skill, and his pride. At the mo- 
ment, perhaps, the thought was passing before the Archbishop’s mind that the truth 
was exactly as stated by Gondomar, that he had not attained that ecclesiastical dis- 
tinction in the Church he had adopted,—and he might flatter himself, too, by thinking 
that he adorned it by his eloquence and learning,—which he had possessed in the one 
he had deserted and so deeply wounded. This neglect of his eminent qualities, he 
might have remembered, had not arisen from want of opportunity to reward them: at 
least, the means of bestowing such a favour as would distinctly declare the monarch’s 
estimate of his abilities, and of the sacrifices to which he had submitted in joining the 
Church of England, were now in the King’s power to afford public evidence of. Yet, 
instead of at once availing himself of the opportunity, he coldly received his proposal, 
if he had not, indeed, by his unapproving manner, rejected it. The wily Jesuit, guess- 
ing or almost knowing what was passing in the mind of his miserable dupe, saw at a 
glance all that he required to crown his Satanic diplomacy with victory. He took 
leave of the Archbishop, and immediately put into operation, with energy and zeal, 
everything that was needed to bring to a successful issue all his previous labours in 
artifice and falsehood. He considered that he perceived with sufficient distinctness, 
that if the Archbishop could return to Rome with personal safety and professional 
distinction, there was no longer any bond or attraction to detain or induce him to 
remain in England. Gondomar, therefore, immediately sent a despatch to his master 
in Spain. He implored him to lose not a moment to solicit the Pope instantly to 
transmit to him the Archbishop’s pardon, and to accompany it with the promise of the 
most exalted elevation in the gift of his Holiness to confer. He enjoined him, how- 
ever, to insist, as a necessary compliance with this condition, that he would sign a 
recantation of the declaration he had made against the Church of Rome, in which he 
had impugned her faith or impeached her apostolical character. As quickly as pos- 
sible the pardon of De Dominis arrived, and it was accompanied with an express and 
positive engagement of his future elevation as a cardinal. The Ambassador at once 
hurried to the Archbishop. The previous arrangements and devices he had employed 
and so cunningly arranged had prepared the mind of De Dominis for some great change 
in his fortunes. Gondomar found him still leaning to the proposal which he had so 
adroitly submitted to him in their last interview. It therefore needed no great ex- 
penditure of art or cunning to induce him to sign the recantation. Perhaps the 
honour he is supposed to have long coveted, the attainment of a cardinal’s hat, decided 
him. However, the paper of his recantation was signed. At once, for no further 
sacrifice could be demanded, Gondomar, now more than ever rich in the spoils of his 
triumphant diplomatic ingenuity, hurried to the King, and in a rapid, uncourteous 
manner, so overjoyed was he at the moment, presented to the King the most unim- 
peachable evidence, ‘That the Archbishop was a papist, and that he had proved him 
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to be one.’ His Majesty, as it may well be supposed, was grievously irritated and 
perplexed. But he determined to act with decision, and deemed it wiser, in order to 
mark his condemnation in the strongest manner, to wait until the Archbishop con- 
veyed to him the result of his late determination to leave the Church of England 
and return to Rome.”—(pp. 145—148.) 

Thus fell the apostate, never to rise again. It is impossible to gloss over 
the deplorable event. The wavering and fickleness imputed to the king 
could be no excuse for the vacillation of another; and we must come to 
the conclusion that the Archbishop was never more than a half-and-half 
Protestant, that he was of an irresolute character, that ambition was his 
besetting sin, and that he never truly rested his faith and hopes upon the 
Rock of Ages. 

The history of his interrogatories by divines on behalf of the king 
shews the infirmity of his reasoning. To the king himself, indeed, he 
addresses the litera scripéa, which remains an indelible record of his 
wretched fall :— 

«The two Popes, which were most displeased at my leaving of Italy and coming into 
England, Paulus Quintus, and he which now liveth, Gregory XV., have both labored to 
call me back from hence and used diverse messages for that purpose, to which notwith- 
standing I gave no heed. But now of late, when this same Pope (being certified of my 
zeal in advancing and furthering the union of all Christian Churches) did hereupon take 
new care and endeavour to invite me again unto him, and signified withal that he did 
seek nothing therein but God’s glory, and to use my poor help to work the inward 
peace and tranquillity of your Majesty’s kingdome, mine own conscience told me that 
it behoved me to give ready ear unto his Holinesse. Beside all this, the diseases and 
inconveniences of old age growing upon me, and the sharpness of the cold air of this 
countrey, and the great want | feele amongst strangers of some friends and kinsfolkes, 
which might take more diligent and exact care of me, make my longer stay in this 
climate very offensive to my body.”—(p. 193.) 

And he adds a dose of flattery, and a congratulation to his Majesty on 
his singular deliverance from the recent great danger of the Gunpowder 
plot! His pursuit of the égnis fatuus of Church union is the only miti- 
gating ingredient in the mass of sophistry, contradiction, and avoidance of 
the real unsurmountable difficulties in his vague scheme, which misled him 
to view all else in a distorted light, and to sacrifice all principle to the 
visionary project. At any rate it was the apology for his fatal change. 

“In another part of this epistle he says :— 

«That the Pope did much affect the inward peace and tranquillity of this kingdom, 
unto which peace my advice might prove serviceable, if the differences about religion 
might be compounded, from which the peace of the commonwealth useth ever to be 
disturbed. I only wish the Pope may in many things lessen his wonted rigor, from 
thence there might proceed union and concord of religion in the Church, and utter 
abolishment of schism.’”—(p. 200.) 


And in a subsequent interview with the Dean of Winchester, when— 


“The Dean asked him, How could the toleration of two religions stand with the in- 
ternal peace of this or any other kingdom? He answered, that although some such 
words had slipped from him the day before, yet indeed his earnest desire and hope was, 
that by a mutual yielding on both sides, both religions might be made one, as he, in fun- 
damental points, did verily believe them to be. With respect to Purgatory, he said it 
was indeed a foolish fancy, and confessed that they of the Church of Rome had added 
many things, which it were far better were removed than retained, and he hoped that, 
for the peace of Christians, they would yield and remit somewhat. But, he added, that 
we must not be too rigid in condemning of those things which might have a good or 
tolerable construction. The Dean remarked, that though some peaceable men might 
take the same view he did, how could he expect that the Jesuits could ever be brought 
to adopt his views? He said that if the Pope were inclinable to yield some things for 
the public peace, both Jesuits and others would soon be brought to coincide in the plan.” 
—(pp. 200, 201.) 
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He wished an audience of the king, but the king refused to see 
him; and 


“The Archbishop of Canterbury then told him, that for his evil carriage in those 
things before named, it was his Majesty’s pleasure, and in his name it was denounced 
to him, that whereas he had been a suitor unto him for leave to quit England, his 
Majesty would not grant him permission, but commanded him that within twenty 
‘days next following, he should depart the kingdom, and all other his Majesty’s domi- 
nions, at his peril, and never to return again.’ ? —(p. 216.) 


The inquiry remains, was he, ab initio, a spy and a tool in the hands of 
Popes and Jesuits, sent to England with the design of converting the king 
to Romanism. It seems altogether improbable that the path to such a 
mission should be originated in the damaging attack upon papal corrup- 
tions, usurpations, and enormities in the ‘ Manifestation of Motives ;” the 
publication of the more elaborate exposure in De Republicd Ecclesiasticé, 
and an effort to induce the Patriarch of Alexandria to unite the Eastern 
Church with the Church of England. There seems to be no reason to 
doubt that his first secession was sincere; but his conversion was desti- 
tute of solidity. It was a change effected by the conviction that the Church 
to which he belonged had outraged Christianity by falsehoods and impos- 
tures; but, alas! it wanted that blessing of divine reliance and sustenance 
without which all such changes are but veerings of the weathercock 
whichsoever way the wind blows. Yet it is melancholy to look upon the 
fate of this astute yet blinded man, who rendered such eminent service to 
the Reformation by his writings, and, as far as he could, undid that service 
by his second apostacy. We must be content to adopt his powerful argu- 
ment, whilst we repudiate his imbecile conduct and infirm character, 
Lamentable and tragical was the issue of his seduction into the grasp of 
papal revenge. He was forced, or forged as Dr. Newland would represent, 
into everlasting ignominy by the promulgation of the Consilium Reditis, 
in which book— 


“were detailed the reasons that influenced him—if indeed he were the author—of 
renouncing the Church of England and returning to the Roman fold. All the argu- 
ments he had avowed in his former work, the ‘ Manifestation of Motives,’ he now 
denied, and rejected their force; and he either reca'led or refuted them in this pub- 
lication. Indeed, the author rehearsed with punctilious accuracy a renunciation of 
each and every argument and fact that the Archbishop ever adduced or alleged against 
the Church of Rome.”—(p. 236.) 


Treachery and prostrate meanness could be carried no further, and it is 
but small consolation to endeavour to palliate the last acts of the unfortu- 
nate renegade. The Consilium Reditis was most likely made for him by 
the ruthless tigers who had got him into their remorseless clutches ; but 
he signed and sanctioned it, when he ought rather to have died a martyr. 
We will not dwell on the infamy, nor will we go to the extreme of reproach, 
to which it exposed him in the diatribe of Dr. Crakenthorpe. 


“O hominem vilissimum, apostatam, Atheum, omnifidium, nullifidium, bipedum 
omnium miserrimum, cujus cordi ac fibris plus friudis et fellis inest quam Magi Si- 
monis; qui fidem ac religionem non aliter quam marsupio tuo metiris ; cui non lingua 
solum et stylus et manus et mens, sed religio, fides, etiam et Deus ipse venalis est. 
Vident vero nune omnes, quid te in Romanam reduxit Ecclesiam, non ulla fidei sin- 
ceritas, non religionis ullus amor, non ulla vite sanctitas non denique Deus alius nisi 
Deus Venter, et Deus Lucrio, nec Diva alia, nisi Diva Volupia et Diva Moneta.”— 


(pp. 245, 246.) 


Be his errors what they might, their expiation was pitiable. 
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“ «He was imprisoned (1624) in the castle of St. Angelo, where he died, not without 
suspicion of murder or poison, and his body was afterwards burned, as that of a heretic, 
in the Campo Fiori.’ ” 

“ ¢The late Archbishop of Spalatro being dead, his body was put into a well-pitched 
coffin, and that into another greater than it, and so was it carried to be kept in the 
convent of the Holy Apostles, and there committed to the charge of the reverend 
fathers of that place, until such time as the cause of the said Archbishop, still depend- 
ing, should be determined by the Sacred Congregation; that according to their sen- 
tence, whatever justice did require, might be done upon him. 

« «The sentence being framed and ready to be put in execution, the said body was 
first recognized according to the forme ot law, and was taken the twentieth of this 
present month of December, forth from the convent where it was left, and carried to 
the church of Minerva, and there laid upon a table in an eminent place, together with 
his picture and a little sack of books which he had printed ; and where it stood all the 
night. 

“<The next morning, at the time appointed, the most illustrious and most reverend 
lords cardinals, supreme inquisitors, with many others, to the number of sixteen, or 
thereabout, being met together, after they had delivered over a certain Milannois 
(who under the feigned name and habit of a Greek, notwithstanding he had never 
been made priest, had presumed to celebrate mass both in the holy house of Loretto 
and otherwhere) unto the powers the 23rd of this present month aforesuid, to be first 
hanged and afterwards burned, was the sentence of the said Archbishop read to this 
effect. < 

“ ¢ First of all, the manner of his escape and going into England was recounted, and 
what he had there done in preaching and in printing, and how that upon better advice 
and bethinking of himself, he pref.rred a supplication unto our Lord the Pope, shewing 
that he would willingly return again into the bosom of the Holy Church, if he might 
be secured of his pardon, and also that he would abjure all and every heresy which he 
had heretofore maintained. He came to Rome. He did all accordingly. He obtained 
grace and pardon of his Holiness, and so continued there for a long time. 

« « But because his conversion was not sincere and from his heart, but feigned only, 
he began at length in his familiar discourses to break forth into most heinous heresies, 
and would needs maintain that what he had said before was true. Therefore he was 
put into the holy Inquisition, and in the process which was framed against him, we 
find that he held the heresies hereunder written. 

“«], That the Council of Trent had declared many things de fide which were not. 

« «2, That the sects of heretics might be reduced unto one Church if the Church of 
Rome would remit some of those things which in process of time she had determined 
to be de fide, instancing in particular the article of transubstantiation. 

« «3. That there might be made an union between the Church of Rome and the 
Protestant heretics, they both agreeing in articulis fundamentalibus. 

«4, That it may well be questioned of some articles, and of many things defined in 
the Council of Trent, to be de fide, whether they were sufliciently discussed and 
defined, yea or no. 

*«- «There were some other articles besides, but they fall within the compass of these. 
After these false and heretical propositions were read, it was related how they that 
were of the kindred of the said Archbishop (or whosoever else would pretend to be 
willing to undertake the defence of his cause) were cited, and some of them made 
their appearance at the time appointed them; but when they saw the process, together 
with the Arcibishop’s own confession, they renounced him, and would do nothing in 
his behalf. 

“¢*Whereupon the most illustrious and most reverend lords proceeded unto a 
definitive sentence, which was, to declare him unworthy of the favour of the Holy See 
apostolic, to deprive him of all his honour, benefit, or dignity, confiscate his goods, and 
give him over to the secular powers, as de facto they then gave him over, that he and 
his picture, together with the books he had written, should be burned. 

« «This sentence being read, the said coffin there present, the picture and the books 
were delivered over to my lord the Governor of Rome, who desired that the body 
might be re-viewed and recognized anew, which was done accordingly, and presently 
the said Governor gave order that the corpse, together with the other things, should 
be carried into Campo di Fiori, to be there burned. 

« «But because they found no man that was willing of himself to carry him to the 
said place, therefore the serjeants took up certain porters whom they found and con- 
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strained to go along with them and to take the said corpse, picture, and books, which, 
being carried into Campo di Fiori, were there instantly burned. And because the 
said Archbishop towards the end of his life made show as if he had been penitent for 
the heresies which he had held de novo after his former abjuration, and asking pardon 
for them, he had the favour done him to be made a partaker of the most holy sacra- 
ments. But, notwithstanding, because he had relapsed, he was therefore given over 
to the secular power, which was all that occurred in this action. 
INSCRIPTIO. 
MARCUS ANTONIUS DE DOMINIS, 
LATE ARCHBISHOP OF SPALATRO, 

Most impiously bent his style against the Church of God, which had extraordinarily 
well deserved of him ; having wounded her and stabbed her through, he so left her 
without cure, and wretchedly betook himself to the English altars, that thence the 
swine might the more securely gruntle against the Pope and Catholics. Returning 
home again, but no convert, his- apostatic spirit he forsook not. He died (and the 
voice of a penitent man would he had not uttered) impenitent.’ ”—(pp. 252—256.) 


Monstrous triumph over the betrayed, the “ perplexed in the extreme,” 
the erring, and the dead ! 

To all an example, to no one a pattern. The Archbishop of Spalatro is 
stated to have been the first who explained the colours of the rainbow; the 
evanescent type of his religious persuasions, rising in storm, spanning the 
heavens in brightness, and dissolving in mists and the tears of nature! 

This volume, exhibiting all these important conditions, is indeed eminently 
deserving of the earnest consideration of the Christian world. 





THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF PRINTING?. 


As many cities have contended for the honour of being the birthplace of 
Homer, so also has the invention of printing been claimed by some twenty 
places, and by as many different persons. Investigation of the pretensions 
of the several claimants has resulted in the conclusion that typography was 
invented or discovered at about the same period both in Holland and in 
Germany. 

The art of printing was developed gradually. Other graphic arts were 
arrived at a tolerable state of perfection, when, by a process which may be 
likened to crystallization in chemistry, they combined, and taking a. new 
form, became that wondrous combination now known as typography. Most 
of the useful arts have followed the same course: the perfection of the 
steam-engine, of the electric telegraph, of photography, the greatest mar- 
vels of our age, has been the result of the aggregation of isolated elements, 
which at the proper moment became concrete. 

Few important discoveries can, properly speaking, be regarded as acci- 
dental. ‘Nothing in this great world which concerns the well-being of 
man takes place by accident, but is brought forward by Divine will, pre- 
cisely at the moment most suitable to our condition.” That is, just when 
society is ripe to receive it, and prepared to turn it to the best account. 
The steam-engine had to wait the discovery of latent heat before it could 





* “The Origin and Progress of Printing. A Lecture delivered at Twickenham, 
April 8th, and repeated, by desire, at Richmond, April 21st, 1857.” (Privately 
printed by the Philobiblon Society.) 
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be perfected: photography, as we at present know it, was not possible 
before the discovery of iodine. “ And so it is with printing. Although its 
invention is placed in the middle of the fifteenth century, and almost the 
very year fixed, this can only be regarded as a mature stage of it.” From 
the earliest times mankind had employed various means of communi- 
cating its thoughts to the eye. Hence arose symbols, hieroglyphics, and 
writing. The North American Indians of the present day practise a kind 
of picture-writing, identical, in principle, with the hieroglyphics of the 
ancient Egyptians. The Chinese have never advanced beyond the use of 
symbolic characters. The employment of an alphabet may be regarded 
as a test of civilization of a people, and it has, moreover, the effect of 
rendering that civilization permanent. ; 

“The invention of the alphabet, which in a small number of elementary characters 
is capable of 620 sextillions of combinations, and of exhibiting to the sight the count- 
less conceptions of the mind which have no corporeal forms, is so wonderful, that great 
men of all ages have shrunk from accounting for it, otherwise than asa boon of Divine 
origin. Although apparently developed by human ingenuity, the finger of a higher 
guidance is seen in it, and this feeling is strengthened by the singular circumstance that 
so many alphabets bear a strong similarity to each other, however widely separated the 
countries in which they arose.” —(p. 9.) 


The existence of an alphabet presupposes writing, which, at first, was a 
kind of engraving; the same Greek word, graphein, signifies ‘to draw’ as 
well as ‘to write ;’ writing being at first a kind of incising, as when waxed 
tablets were written upon with the style; next we have inscriptions cut in 
stone, metal, wood, ivory, &c. The early use of seal-rings may have sug- 
gested the taking of impressions in relief from the incised inscriptions on 
some plastic material, such as clay or wax. The ruins of Egypt and Nine- 
veh shew that more than thirty centuries ago, printing of a peculiar cha- 
racter was practised, in which soft clay, in the form of bricks, was im- 
pressed with hieroglyphic or denotic characters, in which the inscriptions 
have been preserved to the present day; this could not have happened had 
these records been on brass, parchment, or paper. 

But writing, as we now understand it, that is, executed upon some ma- 
terial which in the progress of time has been superseded by paper, was the 
chief means of communicating and transmitting thought. Nature furnished 
the materials ready to hand: the pigment was a fragment of charcoal, or 
a piece of coloured earth, the paper was the leaves of various trees, or the 
bark, or the pith; hence the word codex, ‘a trunk of a tree,’ and foliwm, ‘a 
leaf,’ and tabula, from the use of their planks or tables of wood employed 
for writing upon. Stencil-plates were also in use, to teach the young the 
art of writing with the style, as well as by the Emperor Justinian to enable 
him to sign his name. But the most important of all the writing materials 
employed in past times were papyrus and parchment, upon which most of 
the valuable manuscripts of the ancients were written. The date of the in- 
vention of paper from rags cannot be fixed ; it has been traced to the twelfth 
century, but the oldest specimen extant, which bears a water mark, is pre- 
served in the archives of the city of Augsburg, in Bavaria. It bears the 
date of 1320. Like papyrus and parchment, paper from rags is an Oriental 
product, most probably due to the Arabians. 

“ Before the end of the fourteenth century paper-mills had been established in many 
parts of Europe, first in Spain, and then successively in Italy, Germany, Holland, and 
France. They seem to have come late into England, for Caxton printed all his books on 
paper imported from the Low Countries; and it was not till Wynken de Worde suc- 
ceeded him in 1495, that paper was manufactured in England . . . Nowwe are 
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the _ paper manufacturers in the world, and have perhaps 500 mills at work.”— 
(p. 23. 

We have not much faith in figures, if we had, we might question the ac- 
curacy of the latter part of the above quotation. It has been stated that 
France, with 35,000,000 of inhabitants, produces annually 70,000 tons 
of paper, being at the rate of four pounds per head; Great Britain, with 
28,090,000 of people, produces 66,000 tons, which gives about four and a-half 
pounds per head; but the production of the United States is said to be 
equal to both France and England together, its consumption being equal to 
thirteen pounds and a-half per head to a population of 20,000,000. This 
extraordinary difference can only be attributed to the immense consumption 
of paper for educational purposes and the great diffusion of newspapers, to- 
gether with an abundant supply of raw material. 

The quantity of rags required for the manufacture of this immense mass 
of paper is so great, that of late years it has been a question of the deepest 
interest to find a cheap substitute. Many fibrous materials have been tried, 
but the only one that has met the desired purpose is wheat straw. Large 
quantities of paper manufactured from this material are now consumed. In 
Prussia there are more than twenty mills where paper is made from straw. 

When paper was first introduced, although rough and to our eyes un- 
sightly, it was always well sized, hence its great hardness and durability : 
it was not till the sixteenth century that unsized paper was used. Most of 
the printing paper used in the United States of America is unsized: so also 
is much of that in Germany, and some other Continental states. The in- 
vention of vellum paper is attributed to Montgolfier, the inventor of the 
balloon. 

Until the year 1815 paper was made “ by hand;” but so long ago as 
1798 machinery was proposed for the purpose of making it, by a workman 
of Essonne, named Robert, although his suggestion was not acted upon 
until seventeen years afterwards, by Didot, at the cost of the Foudriniers, 
who devoted some ten years to experiments before attaining success. At- 
tempts have been made, and successfully, to re-manufacture paper that has 
been written or printed upon, as well as paper-cuttings and other waste 
material. 

A few words must be bestowed upon pens, for without them we should 
have had no book, and printing would not have been called for :— 

“Pens are of great antiquity, and are frequently alluded to in the Bible. Pens of 
iron, which may mean styles, are mentioned by Job and Jeremiah. Reed-pens are 
known to have been in common use by the ancients, and some were discovered at Pom- 
peii. Pens of gold and silver are alluded to by the’classical writers, and there is evidence 
of the use of quills in the seventh century. Of whatever material the pen was made, 
it was called a calamus, whence our familiar saying currente calamo, ‘ with a flowing 
pen. The use of styles must have been very prevalent in ancient days, as Suetonius 
tells us that the Emperor Caligula incited the people to massacre a Roman senator 
py e styles; and previous to that, Caesar had wounded Cassius with his style.”— 
p. 20. 

The “‘ grey goose quill” superseded the calamus only in the eighth cen- 
tury, although Isidore, a bishop of Spain, who died in 636, makes mention 
of the quill. Metallic pens were proposed nearly a century before they 
came into common use by a French mechanic named Arnoux, in 1750. In 
1801, M. Berthollet exhibited pens composed of an alloy of silver. Various 
materials for pens, intended to supersede the quill, have been brought for- 
ward of late, such as alloys of gold, silver, copper, steel, and galvanised 
iron. Horn, tortoiseshell, gutta-percha, and hardened india-rubber have 
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also put in their claims, but the best substitute, both for the goose quill and 
the steel pen, is the modern gold pen, nibbed with rhodium or other hard 
metal. In the United States the gold pen manufacture has taken an enor- 
mous extension, it having almost entirely superseded all other kinds of 
pen. 

“The next, and not the least, important ingredient in writing and printing is ink. 
Staining and colouring matters were well known to the ancients at a very early period, 
witness the lustrous pigments on Etruscan vases more than 2000 years ago: and inks 
are often mentioned in the Bible. Gold, silver, red, blue, and green inks were 
thoroughly understood in the middle ages, and perhaps earlier; and the black writing- 
ink of the seventh down to the tenth century, as seen in our manuscripts, was in such 
perfection, that it has retained its lustre better than some of later ages. Printing ink, 
by the time it began to be currently used for book-printing in the fifteenth century, 
had attained a perfection which has never been surpassed, and indeed scarcely equalled.” 
—(p. 27.) 

Red ink was generally employed for printing initials and the titles of 
books and chapters, hence the term rubrics, from rubrica, ‘red.’ At Orleans 
there is a charter of Philip the First, of the date of 1090, written in green 
ink. The emperors signed with purple ink obtained from the murez ; 
gold and silver inks were chiefly employed on coloured parchment or purple 
vellum. The celebrated Codex of Upsal is written with silver ink upon 
violet parchment, the initials and some passages being in gold. 

But black ink was in general use for manuscripts and charters. The 
basis of all the black inks was carbon in various forms, as lamp-black. 
Modern writing ink owes its origin to the discovery in 1736 of gallic acid, 
by the chemist Scheele. 

The ink of the ancients, and that used in the middle ages, had a con- 
sistency much thicker than that at present in use; very highly gummed 
when applied to papyrus, parchment, or paper, it formed letters in relief, as 
if they were embossed, which has given rise to an erroneous conjecture that 
these writings were produced by a sort of typographic process. 

Crayons or pencils have been extensively employed as substitutes for pen 
and ink. The best known form of the crayon is the so-called black-lead 
pencil, the colouring material of which is graphite, or carburet of iron. 

Paper and ink having reached their highest point of excellence, we next 
consider the progress that had in the meanwhile been made in engraving 
and type or letter-cutting. It will be seen that the material elements of 
printing were by degrees converging to a culminating point. 

Evidence of engraving, both in relief and in intaglio, are of very ancient 
date. Coins, cameos, and seals of a date many centuries anterior to the 
Christian era, testify, by their exquisite workmanship, the high state of cul- 
tivation at which the arts had then arrived. The art of casting and chasing 
in bronze was extensively practised in the twelfth century, and specimens 
are to be seen with letters so cut in relief as, if separated, might form move- 
able type. The goldsmiths were among the greatest artists of the early 
ages, and competent to execute dies or moulds of any degree of excellence. 
They engraved very beautiful cameos, the ornaments and vessels so exten- 
sively required for the service of the Church,—crosses, cups, ciboria, cande- 
labra, and a multitude of objects connected with religious worship and 
domestic use. In these works the pencil was very extensively employed, 
and, with the chisel, aided in the production of that class of works known 
as opus interrasile and opus punctile. Another very extensive application 
of the graver’s art consisted in the production of monumental brasses, great 
numbers of which are still to be met with in northern Germany, Finland, 
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Sweden, and England. These are, for the most part, productions of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

Inscriptions on bells form another feature in the graver’s art: one in the 
Cathedral of Sienna bears the date of 1159, but they belong mostly to the 
thirteenth century. Four different processes were employed in producing 
these inscriptions: in some they are simply incised, in others the characters 
are in very low relief, shewing that the letters were formed in the mould. 
The inscription is often reversed, and in the figures represented the priest 
is giving the benediction with his left hand; swords are suspended on the 
right side, &c. The third process in use in the fourteenth century appears 
to consist in impressing the mould with punches, or letters cut in relief in 
wood, the words being formed by single letters applied one after the other. 
The fourth method practised in the fifteenth century, and still in use, con- 
sists in forming letters in wax by means of a stencil-plate. The separate 
letters thus obtained are fastened on the mould in words, and form the in- 
scription in 7ntaglio, and are produced in relievo on the bell when cast. 

For the execution of these works there must have been a large class of 
artists occupied as letter-painters. Masons and other artists required the 
manuscript alphabets to guide them in the formation of letters; these were 
executed by an inferior class of artists to those employed upon missals and 
other valuable works, as they required to be sold at a low price. These 
letter-painters were also colourists, and often designed and coloured playing- 
cards. As their business increased, they must have felt the want of acce- 
lerating processes to enable them to meet the demand for their productions. 

Playing-cards are doubtless of Chinese origin, and in the early part of 
the twelfth century were in use among the Arabs, and throughout the East 
generally, and were probably brought to Europe by the crusaders. They 
were coloured, and often very beautifully executed, even with the same care 
and finish as the miniatures that adorn manuscripts. At first very costly, 
as their use extended they became cheaper, and in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries they were articles of merchandise, sold at a low price, in- 
dicating that mechanical means of producing them were employed: they 
were then printed from engravings on wood and copper. 

The card-painters soon became wood-engravers, and mould-cutters in 
metal. The names of many who flourished in the fifteenth century are 
preserved. At Frankfort-on-the-Main, one Heune Kruse of Mayence, is 
named printer in 1440. In 1442 the fraternity of Saint Luke at Antwerp 
consisted of painters, sculptors in wood, glass-workers, colourists, and 
printers. In 1454 the fraternity of St. John at Bruges included scribes, 
schoolmasters, printers from wooden blocks, binders, and image-makers. 

It may be confidently asserted that mould-cutters and engravers on 
wood, as well as printers of cards and of letters, were well established in 
1440, and probably for twenty years preceding that date. 

Mariolatry created an immense demand for pictures representing the 
Annunciation, the infant Christ and His mother, the Crucifixion, &c. This 
demand on the part of the poorer classes was met by the image and letter 
painters before alluded to. These pictures were frequently collected and 
bound in a volume, with a text engraved on a separate block, and when 
printed, placed opposite the picture it described. These productions must 
be regarded as the first epoch of printing :— 

“From single prints, with letter-press inscriptions, the next stage, that of a series 
of prints accompanied by letter-press, was obvious. Block-printing ushered in the 
great epoch; and the first dawn of it in Europe seems to have been single prints of 
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saints and scriptural subjects, with a line or two of description engraved on the same 
wooden plate (block ?). These are for the most part lost ; but there is one in posses- 
sion of Lord Spencer, large and exceedingly fine, of St. Christopher, with two lines of 
inscription, dated 1423, believed to have been printed with the ordinary printing- 
press.”—(p. 36.) 


Although generally regarded as authentic, and taken as a proof of the 
existence of the art of printing at that early date, still it is open to many 
objections which hinder us from accepting it as irrefragable testimony in 
establishing the date of the invention of printing. In the first place, the 
date 1423 has no connection with the period at which the engraving was 
executed, but rather to an extraordinary event which occurred in the 
course of that year; secondly, the inscription does not, as usual, designate 
the attributes of the saint, but on the contrary, alludes to that event. In 
fact, the dates found upon these ancient woodcuts have generally another 
signification than that of marking the date of their fabrication ; sometimes 
they are in connection with the person represented, as is the case with an 
engraving of a Saint Nicholas of Tolentino, with the date 1466, which is 
the year of his canonization; at other times they designate a festival, a 
miracle, or the year in which the original drawing was made, which was 
copied on the block by the engraver. But what tells most against the 
supposed antiquity of this engraving of St. Christopher is, that it is not 
printed in the manner of the period, that is, by rubbing, and in pale ink: 
it is printed at the press with black ink. A duplicate of this plate exists 
in the Cabinet des Estampes at Paris; and it is remarkable that two speci- 
mens of this plate, supposed to be the most ancient extant, should exist, 
while of all others known, only single specimens are extant. The block- 
books form a special division in the literature and arts of the middle ages, 
and possess great interest for the history and development of the art of 
wood-engraving and printing. Among the first in importance are the 
Biblia Pauperum, supposed to have been printed at Haarlem by Laurence 
Koster, between 1420 and 1430, and this brings us to the debateable 
ground of where, and by whom, typography was invented, 

From what has been stated it will be seen that the way was fully pre- 
pared for this important invention ; engraving, letter-cutting, and printing, 
were practised with considerable skill; nothing was wanting but move- 
able types and the press, and an inventive genius who could combine the 
separate elements, and pass from wood-block-printing to typographic- 
printing. Like many other inventions, it appears to have been discovered 
simultaneously by two different individuals; and the honour of this dis- 
covery is divided between Koster of Haarlem, and Gutenberg at Mayence :— 


“The pretensions of Haarlem and Koster have for more than a century been a 
matter of fierce controversy ; and there have been upwards of 150 volumes written for 
or against, without any approach to a satisfactory conclusion. This one thing is 
certain, that whether or not we owe the first idea of moveable type to Laurence 
Koster or to Haarlem, we do not owe to the period any very marked use of it; that 
was reserved for a later day.”—(p. 44.) 


In consequence of the expulsion of many patrician families from Mayence, 
John (Heune) Gensfleisch took refuge in 1420 at Strasburg. He as- 
sumed his mother’s name, which was Gutenberg. During his sojourn in 
that city he occupied himself with many useful arts, among others, that 
of the lapidary, with silvering mirrors, and especially with printing. 

Documents relating to a trial between himself and his associates still 
exist, which prove that his principal occupation, although not avowed, was 
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printing; and that he was seeking the means of printing with moveable 
types and with a press, in place of the mode then employed, of rubbing. 
There is mention made of /ead, bought by his associate, Andrew Dritzehn, 
of a press made by Conrad Sahsbach, a cabinet-maker, and of various other 
objects for printing with, bought of Hans Dunne, a goldsmith, in 1436, 

It appears that Gutenberg, as we must now call him, was not very 
successful at Strasburg, for in 1444 he returned to Mayence, provided with 
all his implements, and there continued his experiments. 

Some years afterwards, in 1450, he associated himself with a capitalist, 
John Faust, with a view of setting up a printing-office. Soon afterwards 
he took another partner, Peter Schceffer, a skilful penman, who contributed 
greatly to the improvement of the type, with such success that in 1455 
they were enabled to bring out the Bible entire. 

But in this year the partnership was broken up in consequence of a law- 
suit. The result was very disastrous for Gutenberg, who, deprived of 
everything, had to begin the world anew. He shared the fate of most in- 
ventors, dying in 1468, poor, and without having derived any advantage 
from the noble invention with which he endowed the human family. 
Faust, on the other hand, remained proprietor of the concern, with all its 
appliances, and more intimately allied himself with Schceffer, who married 
the daughter of his son Conrad ; they vigorously prosecuted their art, and 
in 1457 brought out the celebrated Psalter, regarded as the most remark- 
able product of typography. The printing-press of Faust and Scheeffer 
continued at work even during the pillage of Mayence by the troops 
of Duke Adolphe of Nassau in 1462. But soon after this sad event Faust 
died of the plague at Paris, whither he had gone to dispose of some of his 
stock of printed books. 

The sack of Mayence in 1462 had the effect of dispersing the workmen 
who had been taught their craft in the office of Faust and Scheeffer, and of 
spreading this new art over other countries. Nevertheless it must not 
be omitted to mention, that printing establishments existed before this 
period at Mayence and elsewhere, the first productions of which are of a 
date prior to 1462, 

Lawrence Janszoon (son of John) Koster, Churchwarden of Haarlem, is 
also claimed as the inventor of typography. He was born about 1370 
and died in 1439. It is not unlikely that he had the same idea as Guten- 
berg, and that he carried it out, although no publication exists signed by 
either one or the other. 

According to the sagacious researches of M. Auguste Bernard, it appears 
on good evidence that typography was realized, although but imperfectly, 
before 1440, by Koster, who, having practised the profession of woodcut 
printer, had the notion of replacing his solid blocks by moveable wooden 
letters, and then of metal type cast in sand moulds. He also thought of 
substituting the press, which was already in use in many other professions, 
for rubbing, and also made an oleaginous ink, which was better adapted to 
his new process of printing. The ink previously in use was composed of 
lamp-black and size. He printed the Speculum Humane Salvationis in 
1430, at first with wood-blocks and then in moveable type; and other 
small works, such as Donatuses, an elementary school-book of Latin 
syntax. Upon the death of Koster in 1439, one of his workmen taking 
advantage of the confusion caused by this event, absconded, taking with 
him type, &c., and after short sojourns at Amsterdam and Cologne, is said 
to have got to Mayence, and introduced printing there; but there is no 
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reliable evidence to support this statement. Besides the printing of several 
block-books there are fourteen or fifteen remarkable typographical works, 
the printing of which is attributed to Koster and his successors, They 
were published probably between the years 1430 and 1460. It has been 
established beyond dispute, that no printing was carried on in Holland 
from 1460 to 1473, but that in this latter year printers from Mayence 
arrived in that country. 

Once the printing-press got into motion, its activity was remarkable :— 

“ Before the commencement of the sixteenth century, that is, within forty or fifty 
years of the invention of printing with moveable type, upwards of twenty thousand 
volumes had issued from at least a thousand different presses. All the principal Latin 
classics, many of the Greek, and upwards of two hundred and fifty editions of the 
Bible, or parts of the Bible, had appeared.”—(p. 66.) 


Almost every city of importance possessed its printing-press, and even 
several, Some of the printing-offices were of considerable extent ; that of 
Anthony Koberger, at Nuremberg, in 1473, kept twenty-four presses at 
work daily, and is said to have employed several hundreds of workmen. 
Koberger carried on a large trade in printed books, and had his agents in 
all the principal continental cities. Printing took also a nomadic turn. 
Ambulatory printing-presses, wandering from town to village, astonished 
the people with the feats of the new art, which in the twinkling of an eye 
could cover a sheet of white paper with thousands of characters, which it 
would have cost a scribe weeks to write. This magic art, for such it ap- 
peared, carried joy or terror in its train. By some it was received with 
delight, others it made tremble with fear. Still these missionaries of 
the divine art travelled on fearlessly, and carried the evidences of the new 
revolution to the eyes of the sceptic in every part of the world. Some of 
the type first used in printing was discovered in a printing-office at 
Mayence in 1840. If the notes found among this type be genuine, it 
would appear that it had belonged to Faust. 

According to the authority of M.Tallandier, an edition of a book by 
the first printers consisted of 275 copies. After 1472 the number was in- 
creased to 300. 

We cannot stop in this place to trace the steps of the printing-press 
in its path over the world, but merely indicate a few of the most interest- 
ing data. It reached Iceland in 1531, and in 1584 the first Bible in the 
Icelandic tongue was printed, ornamented with woodcuts executed by the 
bishop, Jeus Aresen, himself. In 1581 the first Bible in the old Russian 
character was printed, the type being imitated from those of Slavonic 
manuscripts. The first printing-press in Russia was established at Moscow 
in 1553. It did not reach St. Petersburgh until 1711. Printing was 
begun in Armenia in 1794, in Constantinople in 1726, and in Greece, not 
until it had achieved its independence, in 1822. The monks of Mount 
Libanus have been printers since 1610. Printing in Batavia dates from 
1707, in Ceylon from 1737, but in the Philippine islands it has existed 
since 1570. 

In America, Mexico began to print in 1549, and Lima in 1586. In the 
North American colonies, Massachusetts acquired a printing-press in,1639, 
Pennsylvania in 1686,8and New York in 1693. The French carried 
printing to Egypt in 1799. It reached the Cape of Good Hope in 1806; 
the Sandwich Islands in 1821. 

The introduction of printing into England must now engage our 
attention :-— 
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“Caxton, by common consent, is the introducer of the art of printing into England. 
He was born in or about 1412, in the weald of Kent, and received what was then 
thought a liberal education. His father must have been in respectable circumstances, 
as there was at that time a law in full force prohibiting any youth from being ap- 
prenticed to a trade whose parent was not possessed of a certain rental in land. In his 
eighteenth year Caxton was apprenticed to Robert Large, an eminent London mercer, 
who in 1430 was sheriff, and in 1439 Lord Mayor, of London. At his death he be- 
queathed Caxton a legacy of twenty marks—a large sum in those days, and an 
honorable testimony to his fidelity and integrity. Soon after this the Mercers’ Com- 
pany appointed him their agent in the Low Countries, in which employment he spent 
twenty-three years...... During the greater part of this long period he was residing 
or travelling in the midst of the countries where the new art of printing was the great 
subject of interest, and would naturally take some measures to acquaint himself with 
| errr He returned to this country about 1474, bringing with him presses and 
types, and established himself in one of the chapels of Westminster Abbey, called the 
Eleemosynary, Almondry, or Arm’ry, supposed to be on the site of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel..... The first book he printed is supposed to be The Game and Play of 
Chesse, dated 1474. But some have raised doubts whether this was printed in 
England, as there is no actual evidence of it... . A second edition, with woodcuts, was 
printed two or three years later, and this is generally admitted to have been printed 
in England.”—(p. 74.) 


Caxton published upwards of fifty notable books. He had the honour of 
printing the poems of Chaucer, of Gower, and of Lydgate, and his own 
Chronicle of England. He died in 1496, at the age of 82. 

Caxton was succeeded by Wynken de Worde, whom he had brought 
over with him from the Continent, and who superintended his office up to 
the time of his death. Wynken continued to carry on the business with 
great spirit for the next forty years; he remodelled his old type, and pro- 
duced new kinds, becoming his own founder, and greatly promoted the 
manufacture of paper in this country: no less than four hundred and eight 
different works were printed by him :— 
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“He deserves more praise, perhaps, than he has ever received, for the important part 
he played in establishing and advancing the art in this country. But no one of our 
early printers deserves more grateful remembrance than Richard Grafton, who, in 1537, 
was the first publisher of the Bible in English.” 


A very hazardous experiment in those days, when heretics were burned in 
Smithfield. He was imprisoned after the death of his patron, and after all 
his services to religion and literature, died in poverty in 1572. In a short 
time printing spread all over England. 

Printing, as a manufacture, has made immense progress in this country 
during the present century; the accelerating agents have been steam-power, 
improved presses, stereotyping and electrotyping. Stereotyping is sup- 
posed to have been invented in or about 1725, by William Ged, a gold- 
smith of Edinburgh, but the opposition of the workmen prevented him 
carrying out his invention; it was, however, revived by Lord Stanhope in 
1803. It is to this nobleman that we are indebted for many improve- 
ments in the printing-press; this was originally like the wine-press, and 
made entirely of wood; gradually iron was introduced, and superseded 
wood altogether. The first steam-press was constructed in 1811, by 
Mr. K$nig, an intelligent German, and the “Times,” on the 29th of No- 
vember, 1814, was the first newspaper printed by steam-power. The hand- 
press was capable of furnishing 250 impressions per hour, the first steam- 
press gave forth 1,800 in the same space of time; this number was increased 
to 4,000 in 1828; since then, the achievements of the steam-press are some- 
thing marvellous. The present “Times” machine prints 13,500 impres- 
sions per hour, and by means of stereotype plates, as many as 25,000 copies 
Gent. Mac. Vou. CCVI. 4B 
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are produced, and it is expected that this number will be greatly increased 
by machines invented by an American engineer, Mr. Hoe, of New York. 

Type-composing machines have been invented, and that invented by 
Mr. Hattersley is working successfully. Although type is composed of 
very hard metal, it deteriorates under the wear and tear required in the 
printing of large editions, as in Bibles, Prayer-books, dictionaries, &c. ; it 
has been proposed to cover the type with a copper-facing by means of the 
electrotype process, but the result has not been altogether satisfactory. 

Printing in colours is a branch of the typographic art which has been 
carried to perfection of late years. At first it was effected with wooden 
blocks, but its greatest triumphs emanate from the lithographic press. 
We have now fac-similes of water-colour drawings and oil-paintings, which 
at first sight can hardly be distinguished from the originals. 

Our space does not permit of our following the author of this erudite vo- 
lume through all the auxiliary subjects he has touched upon. There is 
much that is interesting to be said upon certain reproductive arts in con- 
nection with typography, arts which have for their object the reproduc- 
tion of the printed page by other means than by typography. They are 
very ingenious, and depend for the most part upon chemical agencies. 
We can but mention the anastatic process, chemitypy, and photography. 
Each of these can render great service when the production of a limited 
number of examples is required, or when a page is wanted to make good a 
loss. There is yet a machine we wait for patiently, that which will super- 
sede the use of the pen: the printing electric telegraph seems & step in the 
right direction to this object. 

The pleasure and instruction we have derived from this brochure of Mr. 
Bohn’s is marred only by the reflection that it is ‘ privately printed.” The 
information it contains is not to be readily met with in a popular form. If 
amplified, as it might be, beyond the limits imposed on it by the form of a 
lecture, it would form a valuable addition to our “ Standard Libraries.’’ 
The perusal of this lecture has also raised in our minds a vague idea that 
the book, as understood by the pioneers of typography, is passing away. 
We have no more folios, few quartos, nothing but trim octavos and duo- 
decimos; and these, we fear, may in their turn yield to the journal and 
newspaper. 





ANTIQUITIES OF THE GARRUENOS. 


CoAST-RECREATION now attracts many summer visitors to Yarmouth 
and Lowestoff. These places are situated in districts which have under- 
gone such changes that their early history opens an interesting field for 
inquiry. The Yare, the river at the efflux of which into the sea the first 
of these towns stands, is the modern form of Garruenos, the name given 
by the Greek mariner of Alexandria to the Garu-an, the Rough Water of 
the Britons. Many streams were so designated by the first Keltic inhabit- 
ants of Europe, and still retain the designation, variously modified. The 
turbulent character of the Garonne in France, the Garouna and Garumna of 
antiquity, was witnessed and described by Mela Pomponius, about the 
middle of the first century, (De Situ Orbis, 1. iii. c. 2). Chalmers (Cale- 
donia, vol, ii. p. 968) says that the Yarrow, having its course “ over a 
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rocky and gravelly bottom, is the roughest and most precipitous stream in 
the country.” How the now smooth and placid current of the Norfolk 
Yare can have derived its name from such a source is to be explained 
only by a review of its former condition. 

It is first mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy as the “ outlets of the 
river Garruenos,” from which we may infer that its waters at that time 
flowed into the sea through more than one channel. This accords perfectly 
with the present features of the coast and the character of the valleys which 
extend from it into the interior ; it is also confirmed by positive records of 
a later date. The opening of the southernmost of these passages was in the 
narrow space between the present cliffs of Lowestoff and Pakefield. This 
being the first entrance reached by ships coming from the south, and also 
a sheltered river-like navigation, of which Lake Lothing and Oulton Broad 
are remaining evidences, was probably the most frequented by the Romans; 
and when in the Saxon times the Flemish merchants resorted to the wool- 
markets of the district, it was most likely here that they came in. At the 
entrance of such a scene of traffic, sailors, pilots, and shipwrights generally 
fix their abodes. For these the high grounds of Lowestoff were an eligible 
site, and so the town probably originated in very early times. Its date and 
the meaning of its name are alike obscure; in Domesday Book it is called 
Lothenwistof, which perhaps may indicate some connection with the Dane 
Lothen, the companion of Icling in their invasion of the eastern coast, 
A.D. 1046. The haven was called in aftertimes Kirkley Road, from the 
village abutting on its southern side, was blocked up when placed under 
the jurisdiction of Yarmouth by Edward III. towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, and re-opened by Act of Parliament about thirty years 
ago, to form the present harbour of Lowestoff, round which a new town 
has of late grown up. 

The principal opening of the Garruenos occupied the low sandy tract, 
five miles in width, between the present haven’s mouth of the Yare at the 
foot of the Gorleston cliff and the rising ground of Caistor on the north, 
where, as the name and many relics of antiquity denote, a Roman station 
was fixed. In this wide space, exposed to the north-eastern gales which 
blow so furiously on this coast, its rough surges, like those of the Ga- 
rumna, obtained from the Keltic races living on its shores the name of 
the Garu-an. In these struggles of the winds and waves a line of sand- 
banks was thrown up and eventually left dry. Through these the tidal 
waters preserved for themselves two passages, forming an island, on the 
most elevated parts of which, during the fishing seasons, sailors first pitched 
temporary tents; a fair or mart for the sale of their cargoes of fish was 
next established ; permanent abodes were then raised ; and thus, early in 
the eleventh century, arose the seaport of Moche Gernemuth, or Great 
Yarmouth. 

More to the northward were two other small openings, one through the 
breach in the cliffs still known as Horsea Gap, and the other near Happis- 
burgh. These, which appear to have been little used and scarcely naviga- 
ble, were blocked up at an unknown early period; but violent storms have 
occasionally forced the sea through them, and precautions are still taken to 
guard against such irruptions, although of late the danger has abated. 

Entering at these apertures, the tides of the ocean covered all the lower 
levels, and, reuniting their waters, formed a succession of islands extend- 
ing from south to north along nearly thirty miles of coast. The largest 
of these is now included in the hundreds of East and West Flegg; the 
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southernmost, at the extremest point of which Lowestoff stands, was 
originally called by the Saxons “ Little England,” now abbreviated into 
Lothingland*. The estuary then divided into three branches, flowing far 
up into the interior, that in the centre beyond the site of the present city 
of Norwich, the southern reaching Beccles and Bungay, and the northern 
to a Roman town, now only known as Burgh-by-Brampton. These valleys 
were originally longitudinal basins of chalk, coated with gravel, in the 
bottom of which an alluvial deposit constitutes their present series of 
meadows and marshlands. Imbedded in this formation, and lying also on 
the face of the hills by which it is skirted, marine shells similar to those 
now constantly found in the German Ocean attest that its tides formerly 
occupied these tracts, and that at some remote period they filled them to the 
height of forty feet above the present level. Anchors, together with frag- 
ments of ships and parts of their rigging, have also been dug up, which 
prove that these floods were navigable at a period when some progress had 
been made in the arts of civilized society. 

The situations of ten Roman towns, or fortresses, on the verge of these 
lowlands, shew that they were erected for the protection of this inlet against 
the attacks of piratical rovers, or to improve the facilities for mercantile 
traffic offered by these wide-spread arms of the sea. The names of no 
more than three of these have been preserved, and of them the notice is so 
slight that we cannot with any certainty determine to which of the remains 
of that period they ought to be attached. These are Venta Icenorum, 
Garrienonum, and Ad Taum. The name of the first was corrupted by 
Ptolemy’s informant into Venta Simenorum, is given correctly in the ninth 
Iter of Antoninus, and again miscalled Venta Genonum by the geographer 
of Ravenna. From these scanty notices we may collect that, like the 
Venta Belgarum (Winchester) and Venta Silurum (Caerwent in Monmouth- 
shire), it was the chief town of the tribe, afterwards walled and fortified as 
a Roman station. No other place among them was known to the Alexan- 
drian merchants ; it was probably visited by them in their trading voyages, 
and accessible to them by its situation on the Garruenos. It was suffi- 
ciently important for a road to be constructed to it from London, of which 
it was the terminating point; the length of this way, taking a circuitous 
route by Sitomagus (supposed to be Thetford by some, Dunwich by others, 
and Woolpit by a third set,) and Camulodunum (Colchester), was 128 
miles. These circumstances concur in indicating the site of this town to 
have been at Caistor St. Edmund’s, four miles south of Norwich, where a 
clearly traceable Roman vallum incloses an area of forty acres, now a 
cultivated farm-land ; the western wall edges a narrow side-valley, which 
the tides of the Garruenos once covered ; the remains of its water-gate, and 
of iron rings long visible on its face, to which ships had been moored, 
proves that this was a port in ancient times. The wide estuary intercept- 
ing the traveller’s and the soldier’s progress, accounts for the Roman road 
stopping there in the time of Antoninus. It was afterwards carried further 
northward by Stratton Strawlers to Burgh-by-Brampton ; and the village of 
Trowse, near Norwich, appears to have taken its name from Trds, the con- 
tracted form of Trajestus, the point from which the passage across the 
stream was effected. Some have assigned other localities to Venta Icenorum, 
not one of which corresponds so well with the few facts known respect- 
ing it. 





* Hollinshed, Chron., vol. i. p. 44, where this island is particularly described. 
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* The situation of Garrienonum is still more doubtful. All that has been 
recorded of it is found in the Notitia Imperii, where it appears in the early 
part of the fifth century as one of the nine stations under the jurisdiction 
of the Count of the Saxon Shore. The commander of the Stablesian horse 
(Praepositus Stablesianorum equitum Garrienonensis) had his head-quarters 
there. It was evidently of Roman origin, and may have been placed at 
any point on the shores of the Garruwenos most convenient for its defence. 
On the authority of Camden, many have unhesitatingly selected for its site 
Burgh Castle, two miles inland from Yarmouth, at the north-western angle 
of the island since called Lothingland. The walls here, which are among 
the most perfect of their kind, form three sides of an oblong inclosure, 
sloping down a declivity to the edge of the valley, where the fourth side, 
one of the two longest, was protected by the estuary. It was evidently a 
naval station, from which fleets might be despatched to any shore threat- 
ened by an enemy, and in the winter season could be drawn upon dry land, 
to be floated again in spring :— 


“Trahuntque siccas machine carinas.” 


It answers precisely to the description given of the coast-defences raised 
by Stilicho about a.p, 400, against the depredations of the marauding 
Saxons, and was intended to intercept their movements by sea. The 
cavalry stationed at Garrienonwm was, on the contrary, to act on land; and 
no one acquainted with the features of the country can imagine that an 
officer, versed in the evolutions of war, would coop them up in a narrow 
corner, separated by wide arms of the sea from the district which they were 
appointed to guard. The same objection is fatal to the opinion of Spelman, 
who identified this station with Caistor, at the south-eastern point of the 
island on the northern side of the widest entrance. The mainland between 
the two principal branches of the estuary was the best peopled part of its 
neighbourhood, and the most likely to attract the visitations of its rapacious 
plunderers; it is therefore reasonable to look for the head-quarters of its 
defenders in one of the stations, traces of which remain there. Among 
these, Whitaker Burgh has been judged to be the best adapted to the pur- 
pose, from its commanding position on a projecting point opposite to the 
southern entrance and the wide survey of the surrounding floods over- 
looked from its uplands. Part of a Roman vicinal road pointing towards 
it, and called the Portway, has also been discovered between Raveringham 
and Haddiseoe®, Conjecture founded on this circumstantial evidence 
must here supply the place of positive testimony. 

That such a station as Ad Zawm existed is known only from a fragment 
of a map supposed to have been made in the fourth century, and called the 
Tabula Peutingeriana. In this rude and imperfect sketch, which is gene- 
rally received as historical authority, it occupies a place among other towns 
of this district, and from the resemblance of the names is supposed by anti- 
quaries to be the Tasburgh of the present day. This village stands near 
the head of the small valley which descends to Caistor St. Edmund’s; on 
its highest ground remains of a Roman work are still to be seen, enclosing 
an area of twenty-four acres. The shallow stream which waters the valley 
is the same on which the ancient Venta stood, when it poured a more 
copious tribute into the Garruenos ; it is believed to have had, in common 





> Introduction to Gough’s Camden, p. lxxv. 
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with other British rivers, the name of Taus, now modernized into Tees. 
From this station to another at Blithburgh, in Suffolk, a line of communica- 
tion was formed by the Roman road, now called the Stone Street. 

Within the same precincts Burgh-Apton occupies the site of another 
town of that period, standing also on a stream that flowed into the Gar- 
ruenos ; the antiquities discovered there denote it to have been so important, 
that Spelman, in his Zcenia, was disposed to doubt whether the Venta 
Icenorum ought not to be placed there. Burgh-by-Brampton, at the ter- 
mination of the northern branch of the estuary, is shewn, by its relics of 
Roman dominion, to have been in ancient days a populous town; the 
numerous urns found there are conspicuously commented upon by Sir 
Thomas Browne in his Hydrotaphia, who refers also to vestiges of the 
same people, left in the “ East Bloody Burgh Furlong” at Caistor, near 
Yarmouth. Another Burgh in the hundred of West Flegg, Smallburgh, 
and Happisburgh were outposts to resist the landing of maritime assail- 
ants on exposed parts of the coast. These invaders can have been no 
others than the Saxons. The extensive provision shewn to have been made 
here against their attacks, sufficiently disproves the now prevailing theory 
of the Saxon Shore, Limes Saxonicus, having been so called because already 
possessed by them. It also evinces that the borders of the Garruenos were 
then productive of such rich harvests as to invite piratical plunderers, and 
so valuable to their rulers as to be worth protecting. They probably fur- 
nished a large share of those agricultural stores with which Britain re- 
plenished the granaries of neighbouring provinces during the fourth century, 
and for the preservation of which from the aggressions of hungry tribes 
Theodosius the Elder was deputed by the Emperor Valentinian I. in 
A.D. 367. 

The imperial garrisons were withdrawn in 408, soon after which it is 
probable that some independent Saxon chiefs began to occupy the inner 
bays of this estuary as others did those of the Metaris*, many of the vil- 
lages on the former coast-line having names which terminate in by. The 
naval station at Burgh Castle was called by them Cnobersburgh, and so 
known in Bede’s time. Our early chroniclers have very erroneously made 
Yarmouth the landing-place of Cerdic, the founder of the kingdom of 
Wessex, in 495; the town of Yarmouth was not in existence at that 
time, and it is extremely doubtful whether the sand-bank on which it was 
afterwards built was then raised above the level of the sea. The mistake 
originated in Robert of Gloucester or some other monastic scribe whom 
he copied having written Gernemuth for Cernemuth, the form given in 
Domesday Book to Charmouth in Dorsetshire, which was unquestionably 
the Cerdices ore of the Saxon Chronicle 4, 

Another legend, of a rather later date, which is repeated by Higden and 
Spelman, tells us that Lothbroc, a Dane, was driven by a storm to Reed- 
ham, a village now several miles distant from the coast, It was probably 
another version of the history of Ragnar Ludbrok, the hero of so much 
Northern romance, but placed eighty years after his time. Even as a fiction, 
however, the scene of the adventure would not have been placed in such a 
locality, had not Reedham, as its situation now denotes, stood on the inner 





© See “Memorials of the Wash,” p. 488. 

* This question is fully discussed in a small volume of “Geological and Historical 
Observations on the Eastern Valleys of Norfolk,” published at Norwich in 1826, from 
which some other facts here stated are also taken. 
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shore of the Rough Water, nearly opposite to its widest opening, and 
obvious to the course of a vessel drifting from Denmark before a north- 
eastern gale. 

On a small solitary island in the northern branch, a monastery, after- 
wards the mitred abbey of St. Benedict de Hulmo, was founded about the 
year 800, and destroyed in 870 by the Danes, Ingwar and Hubba, It was 
in part restored during the following century ; but to atone for the sacri- 
legious violence of his progenitors, Canute, in 1020 (deferred by some 
writers till 1033), erected a new edifice, and gave it a liberal endowment, 
which Edward the Confessor augmented. It was so constructed that its 
insular situation made it a strong fortress, and in 1881 it resisted suc- 
cessfully the attempts of the rebels under John the Litester to make them- 
selves masters of it. Its end was remarkable. In 1530 William Rugge, 
or Reppes, was appointed abbot; six years afterwards he prevailed on 
Henry VIII. to make him Bishop of Norwich by relinquishing to the 
crown the lands which constituted the barony of the see, and replacing 
them by those of his abbey, which was thus exempted from the dissolution 
of the other English cenobia. This source has supplied the revenues of all 
the succeeding prelates of the diocese; in virtue of this, during the reign of 
Charles I., Bishop Montague signed his leases and other official papers as 
“ Richard, by Divine permission Lord Bishop of Norwich and Lord Abbot 
of St. Benedict de Hulmo.” But after this transfer the buildings were 
deserted and soon fell into decay; they are now a desolate wreck, sur- 
mounting a gravelly knoll, which rises to the height of a few feet out of 
the surrounding low-lands on the banks of the river Bure. 

The broken shores, bays, and islands of the Garruwenos afforded to the 
Danes so firm a footing in this part of England, that they were never wholly 
dispossessed after the year 866. Fourteen years afterwards, King Alfred, 
by his treaty with Gunthrum, ceded to them permanent settlements there ; 
but their East-Anglian kingdom did not extend far into the interior; from 
their subsequent depredations it appears that the principal towns there did 
not submit to them till the time of Sweyn and Canute. About the tenth 
century the subsiding waters of the estuary began to produce great changes. 
The stream on which Venta Icenorum stood became so shallow that it was 
no longer navigable; the markets were removed to the nearest point which 
the ships of foreign merchants and home fishermen could still reach; the 
new settlement was first called the Views by the descendants of the Latin- 
ized Britons, who still remained in the home of their ancestors, and con- 
tinued their trading operations ; the Saxons, who were the occupiers and 
cultivators of the land, brought their produce there for sale, especially the 
wool, which was their most valuable commodity, and denoted by their 
prefix the northern situation of their new place of resort; the Wordvicus 
grew up to be the port of the district, and afterwards, under the modernized 
name of Norwich, the chief city of the county. Inthe year 1004 Sweyn, 
King of Denmark, arrived before it with a powerful fleet, and plundered and 
burnt the rising town; the concourse of an established traffic soon repaired 
its injuries and raised it again out of its ruins. To this period may pro- 
bably be referred a rude earthen urn, discovered about thirty years ago by 
the labourers employed in excavating a mound of gravel amidst the alluvial 
bed of the valley, now occupied by the terminus of the Eastern Counties 
Railway. This was a small island in the estuary, and appears to have been 
made the depository of the ashes of some Danish chief who perished in 
this expedition. 
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Spelman fixes the year 1008 as the time when the sand-bank in the 
entrance of the Rough Water became sufficiently secure from the invasion 
of the tides to be made the site of the town of Yarmouth. This date pro- 
bably marks the stage in its gradual progress, when it acquired the charac- 
ter of a settled community. In 1050 it had seventy burgesses, according 
to the survey made by order of Edward the Confessor, and cited in Domes. 
day Book. The latter document, however, shews that the marine flood 
then overspread lands far in the interior, for among the various forms of 
property registered in it, many villages now remote from the coast had, 
like those round the Wash in Lincolnshire, numerous saline, or salt-pans ; 
Runham had 19, Herringby 6, Stokesby 3, Thrickby 6, Filby 9, Rollesby 
1, Hemesby 2, Clippesby 1, Burgh 2, Burgh Castle 3, Halvergate 1, South 
Walsham 3; some of these are now seven or eight miles distant from the 
sea. Soon after the Conquest the channel on the north side of Yarmouth, 
called Grubb’s Haven, or Cockle Water, ceased to be navigable ; the main 
branch of the Garruenos continued to issue by the remaining channel on 
the other side of the town, nearer to it than the present haven’s mouth, and 
retained its name in the form of Gerne. The southern branch, still preserv- 
ing its outlet at Kirkby Road, began to be known as the Waveney. 

Connected with these changes, and coeval with them, is that singular 
formation, the Point, or Ness, in front of Lowestoff, a low foreland, now 
never surmounted by the highest tides, projecting into the sea 640 yards 
beyond the general line of the coast. This line is a range of cliffs, with a 
narrow beach at their foot, broken in their continuity, for a short space, 
by the former southern opening of the Garruenos. These cliffs have been 
formed by the action of the waves, abrading “a mild declivity of hill,” 
which once descended to the edge of the basin below. The original base 
of the land thus washed away is shewn by a shoal, called Pakefieid Flats, 
about a quarter of a mile. wide, along the whole strand. The depth of low 
water on this shoal is from seven to ten feet, but on its edge the soundings 
increase to twenty and thirty. It is on a part of this shoal that the dunes 
lie which constitute Lowestoff Ness. To account for such a superstruc- 
ture having been raised here, and at no other part of the coast, theorists 
have called in the aid of storms to roll up large stones from the bottom of 
a sea thirty feet deep, of winds to drift sands on the forming mass, and of 
currents to shape the embankment: they have overlooked the simple fact 
that it rises immediately on the northern side of the ancient southern 
entrance of the Garruenos ; that the ebb-tide sets there invariably to the 
northward ; that the turbid waters of the estuary, poured out in that direc- 
tion, deposited there the sand, mud, vegetable, and other matter which they 
brought down from the inland districts; that these, mingling with the 
heavy substances that fell from the cliff and re-compacting the lighter, by 
the gradual accretion of ages accumulated the tract which now covers that 
part of the shoal, and excludes the sea there from its encroached dominion. 
The retiring tide still carried onward smaller quantities of the alluvium sus- 
pended in it, which the breakers extended along the shore in a ridge, 
regularly decreasing in its dimensions in proportion as the means of form- 
ing it were exhausted by the progressive depuration of the stream. In the 
same proportion the shoal was left uncovered, and at Corton, where the 
ridge terminates, regained its full width of a quarter of a mile, so that the 
coast there now exhibits precisely the same character as to the southward 
of Lowestoff. This foreland, evidently concreted beneath the surface of 
the sea, has been ranged at a secure elevation above it by the same natural 
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process which left the sands of Yarmouth dry and withdrew the waters of 
the estuary from its upperside valleys. 

The continued access of the Flemish merchants to Norwich by the navi- 
gation of the Garruenos was attended with consequences of the highest 
importance. A proof of this intercourse is on record in the year 1075, 
when Ralph Guader, the Earl of Norfolk, having failed in an attempted 
rebellion against William the Conqueror, escaped in one of their ships to 
Flanders, from his castle of Norwich, then a strong fortress, leaving his 
wife to surrender it on the best conditions she could obtain from their 
offended sovereign. The advance of English civilization created new 
wants, some of which the Flemings supplied by bringing with them, when 
they came to purchase wool, the cloths, stuffs, "and othes fabrics produced 
from that material. This additional traffic contributed to raise the pros- 
perity of a growing community, which was witnessed hy Henry I. when at 
Christmas, 112 he held his court in the castle, and was feasted by the 
earl, Hugh Bigod. Soon after this he granted the citizens their first 
charter. The security afforded by this privilege of local self-government 
induced the Flemings to take a step the consequences of which they did 
not foresee. To save the double expense of carrying over the raw material 
and bringing it back converted into textile wares, they began to manufac- 
ture it where it was grown: for this purpose, about the year 1132 they 
brought over artisans, implements, and looms; the spinning was com- 
menced at Worstead, a small town in the neighbourhood, which gave to 
the yarn made there the name still borne by the same article, though now 
wrought by the intricate combination of spinning-frames and steam-engines ; 
the weaving was conducted at Norwich, where it has since, under many 
vicissitudes, continued to employ a numerous population. Thus it is that 
the waters of the Garruenos floated into England the first rudiments of 
that manufacturing skill which, widely matured by industry and intelli- 
gence, has been the principal agent in raising our country to an eminence 
never attained by the proudest empire that glitters on the page of history. 
Honoured be the Garruenos ! Other streams in our island bear more cele- 
brated names, but none can boast a nobler memorial of early usefulness, or 
a better claim to enduring fame. Its subsequent changes are of too recent 
a date to be classed among its antiquities: by these it has been reduced 
to the quiet rivers of the Yare, the Waveney, and the Bure, with their 
tributary rills, some picturesque lakes, and the more expanded basins of 
Broads, stocked with fish and wild fowl; these, with verdant meadows 
and wide marsh-lands covered with grazing herds, with fertile corn-lands 
and busy railways, now occupy the space where once Britons dreaded the 

“ Rough Water,” where Roman. Saxon, and Danish navies strove for 
mastery or plunder in the conflicts of harassing warfare, and where in 
later times Flemings steered their peaceful prows, freighted with the 
merchandize of a lucrative commerce. 


Gay, Maa. Vor. CCVI. 
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SCHOOL HISTORIES OF ENGLAND. 
(Second Notice. *) 


WE have said that some of the more advanced works on English history 
are in reality worse than the very elementary ones, and we now wish to 
call attention to two versions of ‘‘ Goldsmith’s History of England,” as 
improved” for the use of schools, in proof of our assertion. The original 
work (4 vols. 8vo. 1768) has become a thing of the past ; but the single 
volume abridgment (8vo. 1774) has, by dint of “improvement,” and 
** continuation,” and “ careful revision,” kept its ground; and it is still so 
extensively employed in schools and families, that we feel it a duty to point 
out some of its more gross inaccuracies, particularly as the volumes before 
us are filled with names and dates which give them an appearance of 
authority, and may lead to the very erroneous conclusion that their editors 
have been men of pains-taking research. 

So far, however, is this from being the case, that the errors of name, 
and date, and person, and place are almost innumerable, and if children 
retain many of the so-called facts brought before them, so much the worse ; 
their ever attaining to the truth of history will be thereby rendered hope- 
less. Not to waste space in generalities, we will proceed to give some 
specimens of the perversions of history to be met with in almost every 
page. We are aware that a very high authority has denounced as “ anti- 
quarian trifling,’ attention to whether any given event preceded or fol- 
lowed any other, and who were the actors and who the sufferers, but we 
still venture to think that in discriminating such things mainly consists the 
difference between a well (or ill) written romance and history in the true 
acceptation of the term; and judged by this test, the books that we have 
now to speak of are miserable productions indeed. 

ILI. 1. “ Whittaker’s Improved Edition of Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of England 
..... with a Continuation to the Present Time ..... By W. C. Taylor, 
LL.D. Cont nued by the Rev. W. H. Pinnock, B.C L., late of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 46th Edition.” (Whittaker and Co. 1858.) 

“The History of England: being an Abridgment of Dr. Goldsmith’s Work to 
the Death of George IL, with a Continuation to the Reign of Queen Victoria. 
The Work revised, and the Reign of Queen Victoria, an Introduction, Questions, 
and the Contemporaneous Events added, by Philip Alexander Prince, Esq., 
Author of ‘ Parallel History.’” (Longmans. 1857.) 

If we did not know that title-pages occasionally “lie like an epitaph,” 
we should certainly think that we had met with the long-desired royal 
road to learning in the first of these works. Beside the history, we are 
assured that we may find in it ‘‘a dictionary, biographical, historical, &c., 
explaining every difficulty, and rendering the whole easy to be under- 
stood,”—a delicate compliment to poor Oliver, who, though by no means 
a trustworthy authority, either as to men or animals, (for a friend declared 
he hardly knew a hare from a goose unless he saw it on the table, ) 
never wrote so obscurely as to deserve this unkind cut from some “ book- 
seller’s hack,’’—*‘ a variety of valuable information,” as “ correct genea- 
logical tables,” “ copious explanatory notes,” ‘ progress of science and 
art,” “the British constitution, &c. &c.,” set off with tasteful pictures of 
Saxon idols, “classical and modern maps,” and portraits of kings, and 
others, ‘‘ executed with more care than is usually bestowed on the prepara- 
tion of such illustrations.” Pity it is that some of this care was not ex- 
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* See GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinx for March, p. 261. 
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tended to the literary portion, for if it had, we should not, as now, find 
more errors than pages. The great mass we of necessity leave untouched, 
but we will indicate a few, and then our readers can judge for themselves 
of the “‘ considerable improvements” and the “‘ careful revision and correc- 
tion” which the publishers assure us the book has received in its successive 
editions, so as to “render it worthy of continued patronage,”’—an assertion 
as much worth belief as another, that ‘“‘the history is brought down to the 
very day of publication,”—while the fact is, that this forty-sixth edition, 
published in 1858, closes with the year 1846, leaving twelve years un- 
recorded. 

As one specimen of ‘‘ valuable information,” we note a table of “ Kings 
of England, from the invasion of Julius Cesar to the departure of the 
Romans,” in which Cymbeline, Arviragus, and Coilus figure along with 
Severus and the Constantines, and Britain is said to have been abandoned 
“in the reign of the Emperor Valentinian,” but the encyclopedic editor 
forgets to tell us which of that name. He gives us information, however, 
about the archbishops of Canterbury, which we should seek for in vain in 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, or Le Neve’s Fasti; those superficial writers 
have forgotten to tell us that ‘‘ Lambert and Ethelhard” held the see “ in 
the reigns of Ethelbald and Ethelbert,” and still more strangely neglect to 
state that “‘ Ulfredus, Trelotegaldus, Celnorth, Ethelred, and Plerumbus” 
succeeded each other under Alfred; they say nothing of ‘Thomas 
Langton” and Henry Chicheley as archbishops in the time of Henry VII., 
or of John Stratford as primate under Henry VI.; and do not make William 
of Wykeham the founder of Merton College. Such are some of the 
absurdities which a learned doctor has added to the sins of omission and 
commission of the original work. 

If we turn to the vaunted biographical dictionary, we may judge of its 
value by finding that Richard, earl of Cornwall, “ John Plantagenet, earl 
of Warwick,” Stratford and Reynolds, archbishops of Canterbury, and 
Wickliffe, are ‘‘ eminent persons” of the time of Edward I.; Thomas 
“ Borlieur’’ was an archbishop, and the duke of Exeter one of the regents 
of the kingdom in the time of Henry VI. ‘‘ Dean Collet” was saved from 
harm for his strictures on the clergy by the “ generous protection of 
Cranmer,” though in reality he died several vears before Cranmer was known 
at court. Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury, was one person, and Anthony 
Ashley another; the husband of Lady Jane Grey was “ Guildford, Lord 
Dudley ;” and Mary Queen of Scots was aunt to Edward VI.—a great 
fact accepted by several other “ improvers” and “ continuators.” 

Each of the pictures of kings and queens has placed around it, in a 
manner well calculated to catch the eye, “ Born’”—* Began to reign’’— 
“ Died” —** Reigned,” which is a mere pretence of minute accuracy», 
for at least half the dates given are wrong. We are aware that we lay 
ourselves open to the charge of ‘‘ antiquarian trifling” by taking exception 
to this, but we still must consider it rather perplexing to the schoolboy to 
read that Elizabeth became queen on the 7th of November, though Mary 
did not die until the Ist of December; he will perhaps conclude that 
Mary was deposed and died in prison. 








> Instead of this accuracy, we have the reign of William II. represented as begin- 
ning on Sept. 19; that of Henry 14. on December 8; of Richard I. on August 13; of 
John on April 6; of Henry ILI. on October 17; and so on; the dates of deaths are 
equally erroneous ; the correct dutes, varying from these by weeks, may be found, among 
other works, in the “ Chronology of History,” by Sir Harris Nicolas. 
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A few dates have been added in other parts, but, strange to say, we can 
hardly find a right one among them, ‘Thus, the Danes first appeared in 
England in 832; the battle of Hastings was fought on the 13th of October ; 
Calais was taken by the French in 1557; the Popish plot was revealed to 
Charles II. in 1670; Coleman was executed as a party to it in 1675; 
James II. published both his declarations of indulgence *‘ about the same 
time,” and abdicated the throne Jan. 22, 1689; Queen Anne died July 
30, 1714; and George IV. June 25, 1830. 

But these are trifles to the choice pieces of informatiun to be found in 
the “correct genealogical table” of 12 pp. which closes the work, and really 
looks elalorate. “The sovereign power of England,” it seems, ‘ was 
translated from the Danes to the Normans by the battle of Hastings,” so 
perhaps it was Canute, and not Harold, who was slain there; Prince 
Arthur was murdered in 1230, of course by Henry Ill. ; Isabella, a 
daughter of Edward III., died in 1301, some years before her father was 
born; John of Gaunt received his title of duke of Lancaster from his 
father-in-law, not his father; there was a duke of York in the time of 
Edward II1., called “ John Galeazo,” a fact that has escaped Dugdale; 
Lady Philippa married one Edward Mortimer, and Margaret Beaufort one 
Edward Tudor; Edmund of Langley was both the fourth and the fifth son 
of his father; the duke of York was killed at Wakefield five months after 
he had been buried at Fotheringhay ; Edward V. was born in the Sanctuary 
many months before his mother had retired thither ; Mary Queen of Scots 
was confined eighteen years, instead of a few months, at Fotheringhay ; 
and three of the sons and four of the daughters of George III. were alive 
in 1858, at least it seems fair to conclude so, as “the history has been 
brought down to the very day of publication,” and we see that the Princess 
Beatrice Mary, born in 1857, is duly recorded. We say nothing of the 
Danish noble ‘‘ Segeforth,” Archbishop ** Altholme,” Bishop * Flamlard,” 
William “ Crito,” or the abbey of “ Dartforth,” being but too glad to close 
Dr. Taylor's admirable volume. 

The rival production of Mr. Prince is truly a gem. It differs in many 
respects from the other, but is somewhat amusing in its absurdity. We 
learn from it that wien the kings of the Heptarchy were * at war with 
Gaul or other foreign countries,’ they chose one of their number as Bret- 
walda, a new theory on that much-vexed question. Falling on modern 
times, we learn something that we hope will not reach France, or we shall 
be invaded the next day, for the royal navy only “ consists of twelve ships 
of the line and twenty-four of all sizes.” Returning to the early ages, we 
have a.p. 460 given as the precise date of the erection of Stonehenge ; 
King John was carried in a litter in one day from Lincolnshire to “ See- 
ford,” (on the Sussex coast, we presume,) and thence to Newark, but this 
circuitous travelling killed him one day earlier than he is usually supposed 
to have died ; Westminster Abbey was founded, not rebuilt, by Henry IIL ; 
Llewelyn marched into Surrey, and was killed near the ‘‘ Wey; Wat 
Tyler was an Essex blacksmith; Mary Queen of Scots was aunt to 
Edward VI.; Sir Walter Raleigh colonized New England; “ Sir Henry 
Percy” (Hotspur ?) was one of the Gunpowder plotters ; the Cape of Good 
Hope became a British settlement under Cromwell—a new fact for Mr. 
Carlyle; the Popish plot was revealed in August, 1665. These are all 
remote matters, on which the ingenious author of ‘t Parallel History” had 
doubtless been misled by the “conflict of authorities ;” but if he had even con- 
sulted a newspaper for the events of his own time, he would have found that 
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** Mr. Macleod, a British subject,” was not tried by the ‘“‘ New Yorkists” 
as a traitor, but on a charge of murder; and that Sir William Macnaghten 
held a somewhat higher post in Afghanistan than “ chief of the commis- 
sariat.” With such carelessness about men of our own time, we are not 
surprised to see that those of earlier days are treated in a slovenly way, and 
that dukedoms are bestowed on earls, and earldoms on barons, in a way 
not to be justified by reference to Mr. Courthope’s “ Historic Peerage ;” 
whilst, open the book wherever you will, a misspelt name or a wrong date 
is certain to meet the eye ere a dozen lines are read. 

There is one great redeeming feature in Mr. Prince’s book, to which it 
would be unjust not to call attention ; we allude to a “ technical form,” by 
which he conceives the chief facts of English history may be “* strongly 
impressed on the student’s memory.” It can only be explained in his own 
words :— 


“ As it is advisable that the youthful reader of history should lay down for himself 
some plan for retaining in his memory the events, not only of each English sovereign’s 
reign, but of the reigns of the monarchs contemporaneous with each English s¢ wvereign, 
the following method may be found worthy his attention. First, he should associate in 
his mind certain letters of the alphabet with snch dating numerals as he desires to re- 
member, and affix them to the first syllable of the sovereigu’s name connected with 
such literal date; aud then he should carefully commit to memory the following :— 


© LITERAL DATING TABLE. 


e i oO u au ot et ou y 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 
b d t Pi l 8 Pp k n z 


“ ENGLISH MoNnARCHS. 

“ BEFORE THE Conquest.—Eg-kek. Al-koid. Can-az-ap. Ed-az-od. 

“SINCE THE ConquEst.—Noviman, 4: Will-by-aus. Will-by-koi. Hen-ab-zy. Ste- 
ab-il. Plantagenet, 8: Hen-ab-lo. Rich-ab-kou, Joun-ab-nou. Hen-ad-bau, Ed-ad-oid. 
Ed-at-zoi. Ed-at-dot. Rich-at-poi. Lancaster, 3: Hen-bi-nou. Hen-boat. Hen-bode. 
York, 3: Ed-bo-pa. Ed-bo-ki. Rich-bo-ki. Tudor, 5: Hen-af-ku. Hen-al-zou. Ed-al-foi. 
Ma-bult. El-bulk. Stuart, 6: Ja-as-zi. Char-as-du. Char-as-on. Ja-as-ku. Will. and 
Ma-as-kou. Ann-boi-ze. Brunswick, 6: Geor-ap-bo. Geor-ap-doi. Geor-ap-sy. Geor- 
ak-dy. Will-ak-iz. Vic-ak-toi.”—(pp. viii., ix.) 


Thus, twenty-four letters are to be learnt instead of the Arabic numerals, 
to the great relief of unhappy school-boys, and with what a tasteful result ! 
—‘Eg-kek, Al-koid, Can-az-ap, Ed-az-od” must infallibly displace Egbert, 
Alfred, Canute, and Edward the Confessor; and ‘‘ Vic-ak-tov” will look 
quite fascinating on the coin of the realm °. 





© Asa fit pendant to this absurdity, we may quote a few lines from “a rhythmetical 
summary of the principal events” of English History which appears in the last edition 
of Gilbert’s Cutlines, as noticed in our former paper. Think of children being set to 
commit to memory, and “sing to a popular tune,” such doggrel as the following, which 
tells of the Roman invasion without mentioning Cesar ! 


“THE ROMAN PERIOD. 








“Tn 43 a Roman host 
From Gaul assailed our southern coast ; 
Caractacus in nine years more, 
A captive, left his native shore ; 
Boadicea from loss in strife, 
In 61 destroyed her life ; 
In 71 Vespasian fought, 


And 78 Agricola brought ; 

In 211 Severus died ; 

Carausius and Allectus tried, 

From 288 to 300, 

To set the Roman power at naught ; 
St. Alban suffered in 303, 

And Britain in 410 was free.” 
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IV. 1. “Elementary History of England. By Thomas Keightley. 6th Edition.’ 
(Whittaker and Co. 1857.) 
2. “School History of England. Abridged from the Family History of England, by 
the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 5th Edition.” (John W. Parker and Son. 1857.) 
3. “History of England. For the use of Young Persons. By Mrs. Markham. 
New and revised Edition. 108th thousand.” (John Murray. 1859.) 


Two out of these three works are avowedly condensations of larger ones 
by the same authors, but the condensation has proceeded on very different 
principles in each case. Mr. Gleig (or his abridger) states that his book 
“has been materially reduced in size chiefly by the omission of passages or 
expressions of an argumentative character,” which are justly considered 
unsuited for youth, while, with the praiseworthy view of giving «s much 
fact as possible, ‘‘ the chronology [of the original work] has been enlarged, 
and the precise date of almost every event recorded has been ascertained, 
as far as was possible, and inserted in the text.” Mr. Keightley, on the 
contrary, “doubts if children should be teased with chronology,” and 
accordingly he on principle eschews dates, giving but two in the course of 
1,100 years, and one of those is wrong. However, he closes his book 
with “a chronological table for the use of those who may think differ- 
ently ;” but this table, perhaps as being grudgingly given, he has not taken 
the pains to render fit to stand examination. We note in it, among other 
errors, that the battle of Hastings was fought on the 15th of October ; 
that Becket was made archbishop in 1160; that John made his submission 
to the pope in 1212; that the Black Prince undertook his expedition to 
Spain in 1364; that the duke of York claimed the crown in 1458; and, 
as no pains are taken to distinguish between him and his son, he seems to 
have obtained it, for we read, * Duke of York made king 1461.” ‘These, 
and many similar errors, sometimes of years, sometimes of a few days, we 
cannot allow to be unimportant, as no sound historical knowledge can be 
gained from works where chronology is disregarded; and as a proof that 
this is carelessly treated in the book as well as in the table, we may men- 
tion that Edwin is made to take up arms to rescue his brother Morcar 
(p. 31), though he had been killed before the latter joined Hereward in 
Ely ; while, coming to comparatively modern times, we have the battle of 
the Boyne fought in 1689 in the book (p. 298) and in 1690 in the table, 
which seems carrying contemptuous neglect of exact knowledge rather 
too far. 

It may be necessary to state the reason that Mr. Keightley gives for 
putting forth this work. It seems that, as preparatory to “the labour 
of reading his larger work,” he has made ‘‘a selection of such parts of 
English history as are likely to prove interesting and intelligible to 
youth,” but we think he is altogether wrong in his mode of dealing with 
them. Instead of a history he has produced a number of slight sketches, 
which may possibly be understood by those already conversant with the 
subject, but from their neglect of attention to names and dates are hardly 
fit to supersede even the ordinary abridgments, though too many of these 
may be fairly censurable, as he says, for “dryness, want of interest, and 
too great length.” But, however versed in history, most people will read 
in his book for the first time of ‘‘ Siward, earl of Gloucester,” who is said 
to have led a band of Saxons to Constantinople (p. 30); they may perhaps 
demur to the account given of Becket as terribly one-sided (pp. 41—46) ; 
and to the “ brutality and insolence” ascribed to Richard I. (p. 50) ; they 
may not care to see the ordinary estimates of character set aside, and the 
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favourite Carr represented as ‘“‘by no means a bad man” (p. 188), and 
Cromwell as “a man of kindly feelings” (p. 227); they may think 
Charles I. unjustly treated when he is described as capable of coolly 
“weighing a proposal” of assassination (p. 229); and may conceive Mr. 
Keightley’s eloquence as ill employed in heightening the horrors of the 
massacre of Glencoe (p. 301) as is that of Lord Macaulay in attempting to 
soften them. 

From what we have already said regarding the First Book of History 4, 
it will be readily inferred that we greatly prefer Mr. Gleig as a school 
historian to Mr. Keightley, although his present book is by no means free 
from fair grounds of exception. Not to dwell on the fault common to 
both writers of treating ante- Norman history as all but unworthy of notice, 
we are bound to say that after that period Mr. Gleig deals, in general, 
satisfactorily with men and things, and brings a connected history down to 
the accession of Queen Victoria; the chronology, too, gives much informa- 
tion, which, as far as we have tested it, appears to be trustworthy. It is 
somewhat singular to find that equal care is not apparent in the body of 
the work. It is of course not from want of knowledge, but from careless- 
ness, that we read of ‘* Anselm’’ as the uncle of Dunstan (p. 37) ; of the 
empress Maud being left a widow at the age of twelve, when she was really 
ten years older (p. 74) ; of Toulouse being in the hands of the English till 
the year 1441 (p. 172). The statements of earlier writers are too easily 
adopted, as when we are told that his French stepmother, Judith, was 
the instructor of Alfred (p. 29); that the fate of Glendower is unknown 
(p. 160); that Cardinal Beaufort exhibited remorse for the murder of 
Gloucester (p. 174); that the story of “ Perkin Warbeck”’ is “a ridiculous 
farce,” and that his high-born wife was “convinced of the imposture” 
(p. 197). The too common inattention to names appears in styling the 
husband of Elizabeth Woodville, Thomas (p. 182); confounding Richard 
de la Pole with Reginald Pole (p. 203) ; calling the earl of Bristol of the 
time of James J. “‘ Sir Thomas Digby” (p. 316); and the Viscount Torring- 
ton, John instead of George Byng, thus confounding him with his ill-fated 
son. It may be a mere pardonable anticipation that leads Mr. Gleig to speak 
of the “ naval arsenal of Sheerness” in the time of Charles II. (p. 392), but 
few readers will incline to his dictum that under Henry VII. “ architecture, 
particularly church building, was carried to the summit of perfection’ 
(p. 199); neither may they be much enlightened by his explanation of 
“the Betroun law,” which in Ireland “ set a price upon every man’s life,” 
or the definition of tanistry as *‘ hereditary chiefship.”” Yet, notwithstand- 
ing these blemishes, the book is by far the best school histcry that we have 
seen, though that is not very high commendation. 

Some thirty years after the publication of the abridged Goldsmith, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Helme, a novel-writer, adopted it as the basis of a ‘* History of 
England, related in Familiar Conversations, by a Father to his Children” 
(2 vols. 12mo. 1804), which long enjoyed a considerable degree of popu- 
larity, for though the history is, like its original, faulty as to facts, the 
remarks and observations that are interspersed are judicious and well- 
meaning. ‘he same, both praise and blame, may be said of the work of 
Mrs. Markham (No. 3), of which a “ new and revised edition” lies before 
us, rendered attractive by many well-executed and really illustrative wood- 
cuts, but in which we regret to see that the “ reviser’”’ (whoever he may 
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be) has performed his part but indifferently. He may not have felt justified 
in altering such passages as those where the “ generosity” of Henry II. is 
praised (p. 89), or the doubtful services of Cranmer to the Princess Mary 
are stated as facts (p. 288); or Queen Mary is loaded with unjust odium, 
when described as executing 400 of Wyatt's followers (p. 289) instead of 
about 50; but he certainly should have corrected the errors of person, 
place, and date which ladies, writing “for the use of their own children,” 
and with no reference to authorities, are but too likely to fall into, and 
which Mrs. Markham has by no means escaped. 

Thus we find Cardinal Pole and the De la Poles perseveringly con- 
founded; we read of new peeresses in the countess de la Pole (p. 245) and 
the duchess of Brandon—(p. 269). singular titles these for the royal brides 
of two dukes of Suffolk ; the earl of Argyle is made a duke (p. 422), and 
Captain Roger Curtis, R.N., a general (p. 488) ; Hotspur’s ca is termed 
earl of Westmoreland (p. 179); the tutor of Richard II. is * Sir Samuel 
Burleigh” (p. 169) ; the wife of Henry LV. is Isabella, not ‘Seaes (p. 183); 
and, not to confine ourselves to mere mistakes of names or titles, we have 
Henry, earl of Lancaster, made the son, instead of the brother, of his pre- 
decessor (p. 189); both the Spensers are captured together at Neath 
(p. 140); both the brothers of Cardinal de la Pole are executed (p. 266), 
though we know that one saved his life by accusing the other; Queen 
Katherine dies at Ampthill (p. 264), though she was removed thence almost 
by force, and lived years after; Lord Hastings is seized and beheaded at 
Westminster (p. 230), and of course the prisoners at Pomfret are executed 
on the same day. Chronology, indeed, is little regarded: Henry II. does 
penance at Canterbury apparently before 11738, and William of Scotland is 
not captured till 1175 (pp. 88, 89), though both events happened on the 
same day, July 12, 1174; the marriage of Edward II., the death of 
Edward III., the battle of Bosworth, the deaths of Henry VIII. and of 
Philip II. of Spain, the commencement of the proceedings against Queen 
Caroline, are all wrongly given. These are by no means all the inaccuracics 
that might be pointed out, but we consider that they are more than enough 
to be found in a work that does not abound in dates or specific statements, 
that has reached its 108th thousand, and has been, as we are told in the 
Advertisement, “carefully revised and corrected.’ The consequence is 
that we have a pretty and amusing book, but very far from a trustworthy 
and useful one. 

V. 1. “English History for Children. k. y the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A., Warden of 
Sackville College, East Grinstead. 5th Edition.” (Masters. 1857.) 

2. “Landmarks of the History of England. By the Rev. James White, Author of 
‘Landmarks of the History of Greece.’ New Edition.” (Routledge and Co. 
1858.) 

Judged merely by the test of size and price, these two works might form 
part of our second division, but we think that we can shew sufficient reason 
for treating them separately from the rest. 

The objects that the two writers propose to themselves are widely dif- 
ferent. Mr. Neale writes ‘to give children a Churchman’s view of the 
history of their own country, and, if it might be so, to secure a correct first 
impression on their minds.” Mr. White, ‘“‘ more ambitious,’ labours to 
inform the children of a larger growth who bestow their idle time on the 
lecture-room of a mechanics’ institute, and, as amusement is the sine gua 
non of such auditors, he has produced a volume that reads very like a poor 


imitation of Punch’s “‘ Comic History of England.” 
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It is not our intention to examine in any detail either work, but rather 
to offer a few extracts that our readers may judge for themselves. 

* We find most school histories dealing very leniently with the memory 
of kings and usurpers, and successful opponents of Church and State; 
scarce any one but John, and Richard III., and Mary meets with blame; 
Becket is nothing more than a “ proud priest ;’’ the Yorkists are rebels, 
and so is Simon de Montford, though he had at least as much cause for 
taking up arms as had the barons at Runnymede, the Long Parliament, or 
the men of the Revolution, who are invariably the champions of liberty. 
Kings and queens are not dealt with by Mr. Neale in the usual fashion, 
and though his brief limits prevent his arguing the matter, what he says 
is well worth consideration. Henry VIII. ‘was the worst prince that 
ever filled the English throne, and was the scourge of God for the sins 
of our country” (p. 156); William III. “broke his solemn promises... . 
and was raised to a throne to which he had no right.” George I. 
“was one of the worst of our kings;’’ and of George II., “all I can 
say is, that he was not quite so wicked as his father.” Mary and 
Elizabeth change places, and of the daughters of James II. he says 
very little, apparently because he thinks that nothing good can be said 
of them. Of the disputes between the Stuarts and their parliaments, he 
remarks (speaking of their commencement), ‘‘ The parliament were always 
clearly wrong. They wanted to obtain the power which they afterwards 
did obtain, and which they have now; but to which, according to our 
original constitution, they had no right” (p. 191). In accordance with this, 
the Puritans are uniformly spoken of as rebels, and of the chief among 
them we read, ‘“* Cromwell seems to have been one of those fearful cha- 
racters to whom God sends a strong delusion that they should believe a 
lie; for certainly, at times, he thought himself to be doing God’s work, 
while, nevertheless, his whole heart was set on raising himself to power” 
(p. 214); Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick are “wicked men” (p. 199); 
and that ‘‘ John Milton wrote ‘ Paradise Lost’ is a remarkable proof that 
it does not always please God to bestow the greatest gifts on good men” 
(p. 238). 

Of the idols of Lord Macaulay, the men who brought about the Revolu- 
tion, we read that Russell and Sydney, * who have sometimes been called 
patriots,” were “ bribed to do what they did,” and that their confederate 
Burnet was ‘“‘a turbulent clergyman, a low and cunning man, whose religion 
consisted principally in hating Popery, or what he called by that name” 
(p. 236). Yet in the result of all these contentions Mr. Neale willingly 
acquiesces, for his answer to the difficulty as to the succession of the House 
of Brunswick is as follows :— 

“The kingdoms of the earth belong to Gop alone. He has a right to give them to 
whom He will, to put down one family, aud to set up another. In doing this, He often, 
as He did in the Revolution, serves Himself by wicked men, and allows rebellion to be 
successful. As we cannot foresee what His Will may be, it is our duty at first to resist 
all insurrection and rebellion as the work of the devil, which it always is. But whena 
family, brought in by wrong means, has long and peaceably enjoyed a throne, then we 
may take it for granted that it was God’s will to place them there, and that we have 
no right to endeavour to disturb them. You may ask, How long a time must pass 
before we can be sure of this? I cannot tell you: it must depend on circumstances. 
Therefore I do not know whether what is usually called the ‘ Rebellion of 1745,’ the 
last attempt to bring back the Stuarts, was a rebellion or not. But this I know, that, 
even were any of the descendants of the Stuarts, in the direct male line, alive at the 
present day, that would in no wise alter the right of Queen Victoria, whom God long 
preserve! to be Queen of England: seeing that if any length of time gives right to a 
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throne, certainly the possession of more than a century and a half must do so.”—(pp. 
252, 253.) 


Church history, as must be expected, occupies a considerable portion of 
Mr. Neale’s little volume, but while we commend to attention the remarks 
on the questions of investiture (p. 42) and immunities (p. 59), on martyrs 
(p. 120), and on the dissolution of the monasteries (p. 152), we can only 
allow room for one brief quotation :— 


“ At this time Dr. Laud was the mover of all Church schemes. He was now Bishop 
of London: and if ever there was a man who looked simply to what he thought the 
good of the Church, without any consideration for himself, or for any one else, it was 
he. He did not behave, in some cases, so gently as he ought to have done; he might 
have, perhaps, conciliated people more than he did, without giving up any real ground: 
but he carried matters with a high hand, and went straight at the mark: and when he 
was made Archbishop of Canterbury, which was in 1633, he set his face vigorously 
against all kinds of Puritanism.”—(pp. 198, 199.) 


One very useful feature of this History is its occasional notices of the 
building of cathedrals and great abbeys, by means of which the young 
scholar may gain some rudimentary knowledge of architecture, a point too 
much neglected in the ordinary educational course. 

Mr. Neale speaks, in the preface to his third edition, of having “ corrected 
one or two mistakes,” and we are bound to confess that his work is in 
general infinitely more accurate in minute matters than books of greater 
pretension. He must, however, excuse our reminding him that the 
hospital of St. Cross was founded, not by Stephen, but by Henry of 
Blois (p. 55); that St. Paul’s was rebuilt by a tax on coals, not salt 
(p. 233); and that the British forces were unsuccessful before Baltimore 
(p. 277). 


Of the “ Landmarks” we feel obliged to speak in terms of unqualified, 


condemnation. They are, as we have said, addressed to the half-informed 
crowd who prefer hearing a lecture to any attempt at learning for them- 
selves, and consequently they abound with showy, claptrap passages, which 
tend, very unnecessarily, to increase the self-conceit of the auditors, and 
lead them to adopt the idea of the Frenchman in any comparison between 
themselves and their ancestors: ‘‘Oh heavens! what a great nation we 
are—we are the only men—all the rest are but two-legged barbarians!” 
The book is accordingly drawn up on the principle of the “‘ poet” in “ Don 
Juan,” who 
** Praised the present, and abused the past, 
Reversing the good custom of old days ;” 


though even poetic license can hardly excuse such a picture as the follow- 
ing of the middle ages :— 


“Throughout those ages of tyranny and oppression we generally find that the great- 
est of vices veiled themselves under the appearance of a virtue; and that few of the 
good works of our ancestors proceeded from any higher motive than the satisfaction of 
some crime. When Edward robbed the Jews, he pretended to be taking vengeance on 
the enemies of God. When a feudal baron pillaged a neighbourhood, he built a church; 
when he murdered the family of his rival, he founded an hospital.”—(p. 55.) 


With such a wise and charitable appreciation of the past, we are not sur- 
prised to read, a little further on, a passage which no doubt was received 
with shouts of applause by the members of the Isle of Wight Mechanics’ 
Institute, as proving conclusively that they were much wiser and better 
than their ancestors. The writer speaks of having visited a dungeon with 
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rugged walls and rough floor, the alleged scene of the murder of Edward II., 
and winds up with— 

“Coming out of that horrid prison into the sunlight of a July day is almost an ex- 
act counterpart to the emerging from the cruelty, misery, and darkness of the middle 
ages, into the freedom and philanthropy of these modern times.”—(p. 62.) 
Admirably modest this, and quite disinterested, no doubt, as we learn by 
and by that the great glory of modern times consists in its “ cheap litera. 
ture,” and a hint is given where to go for it :— 

“Works, which some years ago would have been only within the reach of the opu. 


lent, are now sold by publishers like Messrs. George Routledge, Bohn, and others, at 
prices which the poorest may afford.” 


We have said that the work affects in general to treat serious matters in 
a burlesque style, but the jokes are of a very poor kind. Thus, the ancient 
Britons, when invaded, “‘ were not so polite as the present inhabitants of 
Kent—they sent no porters to carry Cesar’s luggage, no waiter to know 
what he would have for dinner, and presented no bill in the morning ;” 
“‘ Messrs. Hengist and Horsa” were “the practising attorneys” in the case 
of the Britons v, the Scotch of those distant times; the Danes, “‘ not being 
good at a logical discussion, proved themselves to have the best of the 
argument by knocking out the brains of any Christian they encountered 
with a brickbat;” the subjugation of Wales is graphically depicted as a 
struggle between a big boy and a little boy for a cherry-tart, and Scotland, 
we learn, is praised by its sons only “when they have had a sufficient 
quantity of whisky toddy.” But these will be a sufficient sample of the 
pointless jokes with which the book abounds, and which are not rendered 
more to our taste by being here and there exchanged for attempts at fine 
writing, as about “ the mailed warriors of Napoleon, and the light chivalry 
of Hindostan,” or ‘‘ the great thought of railways, annihilating both time 
and space,” or praises of Cromwell and William III. and abuse of Marl- 
borough which fairly distance Carlyle and Macaulay. 

No one, of course, will look for accuracy in such a farrago as this, but 
we are glad to learn (a discovery for his Hampshire audience) that Claren- 
don is near Winchester ; that Henry VIII. first met Anne of Cleves at 
Greenwich; that Katherine Parr survived Henry “ for many years ;” that 
the Spanish Armada made its appearance on the English coast “on a cer- 
tain day in October, 1588 ;” that James I. entered England by way of 
Carlisle ; and that it was not the countess of Salisbury, but Alice Lisle, who 
resisted the executioner, The book is not much encumbered with dates, 
which is fortunate, as saving a flood of blunders; at least we judge so from 
seeing the accession of James II. placed in 1683 in one place and in 1685 
in another. 

VI. “The Student’s Text-book of English and General History, from B.c. 100 to the 
present Time. With Genealogical Tables, and a Sketch of the English Constitution. 

By D. Beale. 3rd Edition, revised.” (Bell and Daldy. 1859.) 


We have reserved for notice by itself a work that seems to us by far the 
most remarkable that we have met with. It has been written, we are told, 
at the request of several principals of schools, “‘ who felt the want of a text- 
book which might supply notes for the teachers’ lessons, and at the same 
time be useful in the hands of their pupils.” The end would appear to 
have been attained, as the work has reached a third edition, in the Preface 
to which we read that “almost every date has been again investigated,” 
although “ their determination is frequently a calculation of probabilities.” 
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From this, and the assurance that “no pains have been spared” in the 
compilation of the work, we are justified in expecting to find every fact, 
and name, and date reliable, or plainly stated not to be so; but the reverse 
of this is the case, and that to a degree that outdoes the blunders of Gold- 
smith and Gilbert united. We do not propose to trouble our readers with 
either the general history or the sketch of the English Constitution—the 
one is foreign to our purpose, and the other we cannot hope to find satis- 
factorily treated by a writer who exhibits a degree of carelessness in men- 
tioning plain facts that is altogether unaccountable. Wee will instead call 
attention to a few of the remarkable facts in English history and gene- 
alogy that we here meet with, but of course many more must be passed 
over for lack of space. 

The plan of the work is unquestionably good, and well calculated for 
ready reference, but the execution is so bad that the seeker for information 
will far more frequently be rewarded by a fallacy than by a fact. Thus, in 
the opening table of English sovereigns we learn that the two wives of 
Henry IV. were “ Mary of Navarre, Jou of Hereford ;” among the Prin- 
cipal English Writers we have “Sir Roger Ascham;’’ and in the genea- 
logical tables which close the book we see “ Edmund [earl of March] im- 
prisoned first by Glendower, afterwards by Henry IV.,” thus confounding 
him and his uncle; ‘‘ Thomas, duke of Clarence, k. 1420, in war with the 
Scotch,” both year and nation wrong; Ralph Neville is earl of Salisbury, 
instead of Westmoreland ; Humphrey, the son of the duke of Gloucester, 
is killed by Richard II. in 1397, though he lived to assist in bringing 
Richard as a prisoner to London; the Poles and the de la Poles are con- 
founded, and the one who was killed at Pavia in 1525 is said to have been 
executed in 1541. 

In the body of the work we every here and there meet with errors of 
name, or date, or both, which it seems very strange to find remaining in a 
book that has had even the most cursory revision. The centuries preceding 
the Norman invasion, as in most histories of England, have very little about 
Britain, but even that little needs correction. We should like to know 
something about the “ Ptolemy, who, B.c. 84, drove the Teutonic tribes 
from Scythia ;” also, how Alcuin came to be “an Irish monk,” or, stranger 
still, St. Cuthbert “a disciple of Eginhard, the secretary of Charlemagne” 
(p. 23); yet we have all these given as undoubted facts, as well as the pro- 
motion of John Scot Erigena to be “head of Brasenose,” and Ingulphus 
secretary to William, and Editha the sister, instead of the daughter, of 
Godwin. As we advance blunders thicken on us; the empress Maud is 
defeated at Gloucester instead of Winchester (p. 44); the Welsh defeat 
Henry II. at Coleshill (in Warwickshire), instead of at Consilt; Becket re- 
turns in 1169 and is murdered a year after; Chinon is in Normandy, York 
Minster was founded in 1187, and Robin Hood and Little John have a 
date gravely assigned to them; Arthur’s partisans were starved to death 
in Cork (possibly Corfe) Castle, and Fitzwalter, the barons’ leader, was 
earl of Dunmore (p. 54). These errors, and others that we need not par- 
ticularize, are all to be found in the space of ten pages, and they may serve 
as a sample of the rest of the book. 

As a proof that we do not exaggerate in saying this, we may point out 
that the son of Henry III. is styled by anticipation ‘“‘ Edward, Prince of 
Wales ;” Castle Rising is near London; Charles the Bad of Navarre is 
transformed into Charles the Bald, who lived 700 years earlier; and we 
hear for the first time of Richard II. attaining the age of 21, making John 
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of Gaunt king of Aquitaine, and seizing the Duke of Gloucester, all in the 
year 1397 ; ; of the marriage of Henry VI. in 1444; of his ‘‘ hereditary in- 
sanity ;’ and of the Duke of Somerset, her especial fav ourite, being executed 
by Margaret of Anjou. 

As we get nearer modern times, matters do not at all improve: Lord 
Stanley is executed by Henry VII.; the Pilgrimage of Grace occurs in 
1541, after the suppression of the monasteries, which it was intended to 
prevent; the countess of Salisbury was Henry’s “ nearest relation’ (what 
had become of the Courteneys?) James V. of Scotland led his army in 
person to Solway Moss; ‘education suffered during the reign of Edward 
VI.” (p. 92), a compliment to his free schools; Mary executed ‘‘ many 
hundreds” of insurgents, the truth being that she pardoned the hundreds, 
and executed a much smaller number than any other Tudor sovereign; the 
earl of Essex was cousin to Elizabeth,—rather a distant one, we believe ; 
the favourite Somerset*s name was Thomas Car; Sir Henry Vane was a 
naval commander; the navigation law was ‘“‘ revoked” by the treaty of 
Breda; the earl of Argyle was a duke, and so was the prince of Orange ; 
James II. abetted attempts to assassinate his son-in-law; Lally assisted 
Tippoo Saib against the English, though he had been beheaded sixteen 
years before the death of Hyder Ali; there was but one sole survivor 
(Dr. Brydone) of the army that retreated from Cabul, and General “ Hear- 
say,” it was, who reported the beginning of the Indian mutiny. 

As we are warned that the dates in this Text-book are frequently only 
“a calculation of probabilities,’ we suppose we are debarred from comment- 
ing on them, yet we have hitherto understood that William and Mary were 
crowned in April, not in June; that Dundee, or ‘the inhuman Claver- 
house,” as we are told to call him, was killed in July, not in May; that the 


‘union with Scotland took effect in May, not in March; that Sacheverel's 


trial was in 1710. But these are such remote events that we are likely to 
be mistaken ; and it is only for times since the establishment of the “ An- 
nual Register” that we venture to dissent from our author and say that 
Napoleon did not die on the 5th of March, nor Lord Raglan on the 18th 
of June; neither is it correct to close the mortal career of Queen Charlotte 
in 1817, or that of the historian Lingard in 1841; May 5 and June 28 for 
the first two events, and 1818 and 1851 for the second pair, we believe are 
established by more than ‘a calculation of probabilities.” 

We here close our notice of School Histories. Our review has been un- 
avoidably a long, and very probably an uninteresting one, to readers for 
mere amusement. We can only say that we did not address ourselves to 
them, but to parents and teachers, who, if they glance over the books that 
we have noticed, will readily perceive that we have by no means said all 
that might fairly be said of their defects, and if what we have done should 
induce them to examine the matter for themselves, our labour will not be 
profitless. Unless we greatly deceive ourselves, their conclusion will be, 
that every one of our received works falls very far short of what might 
reasonably be expected. But the public have the remedy in their own 
hands. If they decline to buy the books in their present state, they will 
be in some measure amended; but a really useful School History can 
only result from the pen of some one well versed in authentic materials, 
and who will not shrink from the labour of producing them in a readable 
shape. 
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MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
[Seconp Norice. | 
LIBRI HIBERNL#.—PART V. (pp. 260.) 
THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


Ir the preceding parts have appeared rather miscellaneous in their 
nature, that charge cannot be urged against the present one, which is 
strictly confined to “ The Church Establishment,” but on the other hand 
the information given is so scattered about, that, without an array of 
references which would alarm our readers, it would be impossible to guide 
them as we should wish to the following among other particulars which we 
find recorded for each of the four provinces and thirty-nine sees of the 
Irish Church®. We have the statistics of each diocese, memoirs of the 
more eminent holders of the sees, with “supplementary matter” from the 
Patent Rolls; lists of the royal presentations to sees and benefices from 
1535 to 1827, which from 1760 downward are classified in dioceses; the 
patronage of each living as it stood in 1827, with an Appendix of promo- 
tions, 1826-7 ; grants of glebe lands, and union and separation of livings ; 
a curious return of unbeneficed curates; and lastly, a list of the abbeys 
and monasteries formerly existing, arranged in Orders, and counties, not 
dioceses. 

We have said that the compiler makes no secret of his opinions as regards 
either Church or State. He professes that the present Part is “ taken 
from Usher, Ware, Harris, Prynn, &c., and from the Patent Rolls of 
Chancery in England and Ireland,” and a very curious melange he has made 
of it. He commences with notices of the archbishops of Armagh, in the 
course of which he gives a sketch of “ the noisy controversy” for the 
primacy between them and the archbishops of Dublin, and the mode in 
which it was attempted to be settled by the pope, adding, within brackets», 


“This seems to be by virtue of his ‘plenitude of power’ over the human mind ; 
though it would seem to exceed the plenitude of power to make common sense of such 
a decision. It was clearly no Irish bull, for the precedent of Canterbury and York is 
cited for it. It is pretty clear, in all places and times, that the object of papal power 
was to have no primacy but its own.” 


Indeed, no opportunity of dealing “a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment” in that quarter is ever neglected by Mr. Lascelles. Witness the 
following passage, from a notice of George Synge, bishop of Cloyne :— 





* For example, the particulars given about the see of Armagh must be sought for in 
pp. 1, 89, 131, 159, 182, 183. 233 ; and so of the rest. 

» This is the mode that Mr. Lascelles adopts of giving his comments on matters, 
which other writers would prefer to place as footnotes ; and he does this on principle, 
apparently, as notes are an abomination to him. Thus we read, at p. 251 of this Part, 
“There is no excuse for notes where the entire work is by the same hand, and edited 
at one time. A note is only a thought out of its place. It should be incorporated in 
any well concocted text. In truth, whoever uses notes admits that he has not suffi- 
ciently arranged, considered, pondered, and digested his materials, which office he 
leaves it to the reader himself to do for him. The ancients used no notes in their 
works, yet those of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Plutarch, for example, are full of anno- 
tatory matter. This modern abuse we owe to the commentators and book-makers.” 
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“It was his lot to write the able reply to the Louvain challenge, made in answer (as 
its jesuitical author pretended to call it) to Usher’s work. The Jesuit had filled his 
challenge with the most scurrilous and virulent expressions, levelled against Usher’s 
profession and family ; also with quotations, either falsely cited out of the Fathers, or 
else out of divers supposititious authors, pretty much in the spirit, though not in the 
manner, of the Rev. Mr. Lingard’s History of England, as he is pleased to call it, and 
which he has had the hardihood to publish in our times, when public opinion in Eng- 
land is prepared to swallow anything against the champions of the Protestant, or of 
any religion. I say, in the spirit of Lingard. Only that this latter gentleman, a 
Roman Catholic divine, instead of the Fathers, takes his authority from the French 
envoys of the day, an authority as supposititious as any used by his predecessor the 
Jesuit above mentioned.”—(p. 70.) 


Equally candid and complimentary is his mention of the advocates of 
Catholic emancipation. He says of Bishop Linch, of Elphin, who resigned 
his see in 1611,— 


“ This worthy was born in Galway, but had the finishing of his education at New-Inn- 
Hall, Oxford. He took his see by letters patent, in the usual way, from Queen Eliza- 
beth; but lived a concealed papist, and died a public and declared one. I shrewdly 
suspect there are (in Ireland at least) many advocates for emancipation, at this mo- 
ment, who are in the same predicament, though they pass for, and are recognised as, 
Protestants ; otherwise they could do no mischief. Fitzjames contrived, by alienations, 
fee-farms, and by other means, so to waste this see, that he left it worth annually not 
200 marks. The Fitzjameses of this day are for alienating, in the same way, the Pro- 
testant farm of England.”—(p. 80.) 


Sometimes his ultra Protestantism takes the form of a joke, as thus, in 


the notice of John, bishop of Ardfert, deprived in 1221 :— 


“It is not said for what he was deprived ; not for his vices, probably, since we know 
that he was deprived by the authority of James, legate and penitentiary to Pope 
Honorius III. He resided afterwards, for 20 years, without blame or reproach, at the 
abbey of St. Alban’s, in Hertfordshire, where he died ; bequeathing, among other things, 
‘some benefices’ to that abbey. Matthew Paris, instead of saying simply and at once 
that he died, says ‘he paid his debt to nature.’ It is in this way, I am afraid, many 
other people pay their debts. Nature, it must be allowed, at that rate, is a very in- 
dulgent landlord, to be satisfied with the remains of life—the tenement of a body worn 
out and done with—a skin with a few old bones. But the true debt we owe to nature, 
as we shall find when we come to the great account and final reckoning, is an active 
well-spent life. Our tenement was built to last a certain number of years only, and 
then to fall. We quit the ruin, of course: but where is the rent for the time we have 
enjoyed it? Wecannot but notice here the mention made of an old cloak, which was 
honoured, at St. Alban’s, with the title of a saint. It was owing to a clerical mistake by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, who mistook the Greek word éuiBados for the name of a man, 
whereas it meant only St. Alban’s cloak. As soon as this was converted into a man, 
Hector Boethius ordained it at once; and having made this Amphibalus travel into 
Scotland, he soon ranks him the first bishop in the Isle of Man. There was actually an 
altar in the church of St. Alban’s to this old cloak, upon its arriving at the further de- 
gree of being canonized. There is another saint at Dublin, and elsewhere, in many 
places, called St. Sepulchre, who probably had a similar origin.” —(p. 59.) 


We have, however, other attempts at wit, as where (p. 72) we are told 
that “the form of a monk’s cowl, when adjusted to the head, is pointed 
exactly like a tiara or mitre; which forms, I have elsewhere endeavoured 
to prove, were the prototype ‘of the Gothic arch.” The death of a bishop, 
recorded as happening in “ the hot summer,” calls forth the remark, ‘ One 
almost envies him his fate; it is so long since we have had anything like 
a hot summer, or indeed any summer at all.” (p. 72.) Perhaps our 
readers may agree in his remark as to three bishops of Ardfert,—* It is 
enough to give one a cramp in the jaw to pronounce their names as they 
should be,” (p. 59,) when they see the names in print :— 
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“Gilla MacAiblen O’Hanmada, Donald O’Conarchy, and David O’Duibditrib, called 
likewise bishops of Jar-Muian.” 


Though probably not intended as a joke, we may certainly quote for its 
singularity the closing passage of a notice of the apostolic Bishop Bedell ; 
it starts a parallel which we should think will sound rather strangely to most 
readers :— 

“Upon the whole, this extraordinary person seems to have had every point about 
him of a truly great man. It is difficult to recollect, any person who can be placed 
with him pari gradu, in our estimation—except, perhaps, one, who as singularly 
resembled him in many respects as in others he singularly contrasted him; and that 
was Dean Swift. At least, whatever men there have been of this stamp, they have 
not had a Burnet for their biographer. Even Swift’s memory had been only libelled, until 
ample justice has been at length done to it by Mr. William Monck Mason’s History of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. That Life should be published separately, as a work by itself, 
being, where it now stands, out of all proportion to the rest of the work, and next to 
thrown away in the notes. But that Life has vindicated talent and virtue from per- 
sonal envy, faction and national prejudice. In fact, the reputation of Swift has been 
again and again rendered next to infamous by Scotch compliments, buried under John- 
son’s criticism, and absolutely damned by Irish panegyric.”—(p. 22.) 


Not caring to leave the impression that all our author’s reflections are as 
outre as this, we subjoin his estimate of Henry VIII. in connexion with 
the Reformation, though we are aware that it runs counter to views more 
recently put forth on the matter :— 


“Certainly Henry VIII. went about the Reformation with great lightness and 
caprice, actuated merely by passion, and drunk with tyranny and self-conceit, thus 
marring that happy consummatiou of things which, under any other auspices, might 
have been brought about naturally and easily, as a matter of course, both in England 
and Ireland. In that event, no foreign fuction, whether imperial and Spanish or 
Italian and French, would have presumed or even have thought of heading the opposi- 
tion to the Reformation. The diabolical spirit of Henry VIII. turned good into evil 
with a vengeance, when he made the cause of the reformation of religion a mere family 
quarrel ; but he had as diabolical spirits abroad and at home to contend with... .. 
There wants a motive in statesmen to reformation, as a merely good measure, bonum 
per se; they are always actuated by some other motive, even when they promote good or 
discomfit evil, than the pure love of good and disapprobation of evil: if it flattered their 
other ruling passions, they might indeed upon occasion promote the Reformation, in 
spite of its being a good thing. ‘To good itself, as such, they are wholly indifferent. 
This observation is not meant to be confined to any one party, in or out of office, more 
than another. We must take the good, however, (as we have done the Reformation 
from Henry VIII.,) not minding the actuating motive; without which we should 
never have had it at all. What great necessity for, or what apparent truth was there 
in the doctrines of the Reformation, that is, the primitive Gospel, in the time of Henry 
VIIL., that did not exist equally in England in the times of Edward III., Richard IL, 
and the fourth and fifth Henries? Yet the Church contrived to take away the only 
motive which could then actuate statesmen, viz., a mercenary one, by rousing up other 
game, and so no reformation took place. But the bad passions of Henry VIII. provi- 
dentially concurred in promoting that national good ; without such, the mere abstract 
preference of what is right would not be found prevalent enough to carry such a measure 
at any time.”—(p. 36.) 

We have rather lingered over these biographies, as containing the 
only matter that admits of quotation; but the rest of the Part need not 
detain us. 

The statistics of the various sees, as given by Dr. Beaufort in 1792 and 
by the Rev. J. C. Erck circa 1826, occupy pp. 89—96 and 181—232. 
Here are to be found, generally, the acreage of each see, some notice of its 
foundation, the number of benefices, churches, glebe-houses, the patronage, 
the beneticed and unbeneficed clergy, and the amounts of gifts or loans for 
the building of churches or glebe-houses, together with a list of the bishops 
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since the Reformation. Between these two Ecclesiastical Maps, as they 
are styled, we find the Royal Presentations (pp. 97—130) ; beyond them, 
a Return of Unbeneficed Curates (pp. 233—238), and a list of the Abbeys 
and Monasteries (pp. 239—246). The part is concluded by a “ List of the 
Dignitaries and Prebendaries of St. Patrick’s Cathedral,” (pp. 247—260,) 
taken from Mr. Monck Mason’s work on the subject. The Royal Pre- 
sentations include many items not strictly of that class, but still very 
curious: as references to, a license to Nicholas Rochford to be absent for 
four years from his cure in Wexford; commissions to inquire what lead, 
crosses, and other ornaments belonged to any of the churches in Dublin, 
Drogheda and Louth, marking the restoration of the ancient service under 
Mary; while the change of affairs under Elizabeth is soon after shewn, 
by examinations and depositions as to grants to “superstitious uses ;” 
and two of the latest acts of sovereignty of James II. in Ireland, viz. 
grants for erecting a nunnery in Dublin, and a college at Kilkenny, “ for 
instruction in arts and faculties,” to be called the Royal College of St. 
Kenny. The list of Unbeneficed Curates will well repay inspection ; in 
one diocese (Armagh) we find the unbeneficed tolerably well off, apparently : 
two are mentioned (one of whom has a glebe and endowment of £200 Irish 
a-year) who are unfit for duty, but they receive all the emoluments, and the 
archbishop pays an assistant for them; and the curacy of another is said to 
be only nominally such, being in reality worth £200 a-year. In another 
diocese (Cloyne) we have a curate whose income is “ uncertain,” and a 
note informs us that “the incumbent is particularly circumstanced,” for 
the said curate is the proprietor of the impropriate tithes of the parish ; 
and in the diocese of Cork and Ross we see one curate whose emoluments 
are £225; while another, who has £75 a-year as librarian, catechist and 
lecturer, has a dwelling-house and the fees and dues of the cathedral 
church and churchyard for his services as curate. 


PART VI. (pp. 268.) 
THE STATUTES OF, OR RELATING TO, IRELAND. 


Rather more than one half of this Part is occupied by copious abstracts 
of statutes passed in the various Irish Parliaments between the years 1310 
and 1800 (pp. 1—140), whilst from p. 141 to the end we have Statutes re- 
lating to Ireland enacted in the Imperial Legislature from 1800 to 1829. 

The very first page furnishes unmistakeable evidence of the disorderly 
state of the land. For instance, we there have, in 1429, an act, 7 Hen. VI. 
ce. 1, which complains of the weakening and impoverishment of the country 
“by misgovernance, extortions, and oppressions, by the purveyors and har- 
bengers and aveners® ;” and in 1447 we have an act allowing the king’s 
officers to go by sea from one part of Ireland to another without forfeiture 
of their offices; the corruption of these officers is intimated by statutes 
of 1450, providing that they shall not issue writs of privilege to any but the 
servants constantly attending them, and that the remembrancer or his 
deputy shall lose office if they cause process to be made against any that 
have discharge of record in the Exchequer; and in 1459 it is provided that 
official documents shall not be antedated, for it seems that such a practice 
prevailed, whereby “divers of the king’s liege people . . . . had been 





© See a curious account of these extortions in the “State Papers of Henry VIII.,” 
Part II., or a summary in the “ Annals of England,” vol. ii, pp. 182—187. 
Gent. Mae. Vor. CCVI. 45 
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put out of their lands by force of antedates of grants, . . . against reason, 
right, and conscience.” 

In 1465 we have the heads of three statutes by which it was endeavoured 
to make Irish into English at one stroke. [5 Edw. IV. cc. 3, 4, 5.] Irish- 
men dwelling in the Pale ‘ shall go apparelled like Englishmen, and wear 
their beards after the English manner, and shall swear allegiance, and shall 
take English surnames, and shall have an English bow and arrows, and 
shall on every holyday shoot at the butts ;” very excellent provisions, no 
doubt, but about as practicable as the statutes of apparel made in England 
in the same reign. 

In a brief notice of some “ Unedited Statutes,’’ we find one of the 12 
and 13 Edw. IV. (c. 6), which pronounces “forfeiture of office and of 
all other king’s grants against John Cornwalsh, Chief Baron, for abusive 
language at the council-table to the Lord Lieutenant [?Lord Justice, Thomas, 
earl of Kildare], and also for his going immediately afterwards about the 
city exciting an insurrection against the government ;” very extra-judicial 
behaviour certainly, but possibly too highly coloured, as the statute reserves 
power to the Lord Lieutenant to pardon him, and by a subsequent statute 
(the 61st) this one is repealed. In the 16th and 17th year (c. 25) we have 
a strange way of providing for the administration of justice. Barnaby 
Barnewall, second justice of the King’s Bench, is.appointed customer of 
Drogheda “ by way of indemnification for not being duly paid his fees 
and wages as judge ;” and another, the king’s serjeant, has a fee of 100s. 
granted him, and is allowed a remedy by action of debt, intimating that it 
is not likely to be very regularly paid ; whilst under 8 Hen. VII. c. 27, 
we have the treasurer of Ireland, Sir Rowland Fitz-Eustace, ordered to 
render his accounts before the English Exchequer, “ having rendered no 
account for forty years.” 

The statutes under Henry VII. are mainly those passed under Poynings’ 
administration, including of course the well-known statute that bears his 
name, [10 Hen. VII. c. 4] ; a confirmation of the Statutes of Kilkenny ; a 
prohibition of “ great ordinance” being kept by any private person, of 
peace or war being made without license of the governor, and of 
the war-cries ‘‘ Cromabo and Butlerabo ;” provision for governors of English 
birth for the chief castles, and an act directing all lords to appear in 
parliament in their robes, ‘as the lords of England do.” Henry VIII. 
supplies several acts relating to the royal succession, first-fruits, appeals, 
supremacy, and suppression of religious houses, but they so nearly resemble 
the kindred statutes in the English statute-book that they call for no 
remark. There is an important act [28 Hen. VIII. c. 3] styled ‘the Act 
of Absentees,” which shews that the dogma, ‘‘ Property has its duties as 
well as its rights,” is much older than the time of the late Mr. Drummond, 
for it annexes to the crown all the honours and manors of the duke of 
Norfolk and of nine religious houses on the ground of non-residence and 
neglect of defence of their possessions against “the wild Irishrie, the 
mortal and natural enemies to the Kings of England and English dominion.” 
And there is another [c. 15] of the same year, “for the English order, 
habite, and language,” which professes to extend to the whole of Ireland 
the regulations of the statute of Edward IV. already noticed. Ecclesiastical 
benefices are only to be given to those who “ can and will speak English ;” 
an oath to endeavour to learn it to be imposed on all such as take orders ; 
the English tongue is to be commonly taught to children; householders 
are to live after the English manner, under penalties proportionate to their 
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degree ; and whatever their professions might be, “his majesty would re- 
pute them in his most noble heart as persons that esteem not his most 
dread laws and commandments,” all who after the Ist of May, 1539, re- 
tained the Irish habit ; but women, and herds, and horseboys, and even men 
during any “ hostings, or journey, or rode, or reising out upon a cry,” 
were graciously allowed to use their mantles if they pleased. 

No statutes of Edward VI. appear, but under Philip and Mary we have 
acts relating to the erection of new shires, an explanation of Poynings’ Law, 
and the repeal of the acts formerly made against Rome; whilst Elizabeth 
supplies a few enactments, the most important being attainders of O’Neil, 
the Fitzgeralds, and others; an act for the erection of a free school in every 
diocese, with a master of English birth [12 Eliz. c. 1]; and another for 
“taking away captainships, and all exactions belonging thereto, from the 
lords and great men of the realm” [11 Eliz. c. 7]. The statutes of James 
I. are almost confined to “a most joyful and just recognition of his 
Majesty’s lawful, undoubted, and absolute right and title to the Crown of 
Ireland,” not made, however, until the 11th year of his reign, and the 
repeal of some early laws against familiar intercourse between the English 
and the “ mere Irish,” with the hope expressed that as liberty of commerce 
and marriage is given they may grow into one nation. 

Lord Deputy Wentworth (afterwards Strafford) next appears, and his 
rule furnishes a rather long list of statutes, which will repay examination in 
detail, but would here detain us too long. The same may be said of the 
statutes of Charles II. (pp. 16—23), which comprise, inter alia, the im- 
portant Acts of Settlement and Explanation, the Act of Uniformity, the 
Hearth-money Acts, and the Orders of 1672 for the regulation of corpora- 
tions. Next come the statutes of William and Mary and William III. 
(pp. 23—28), those of Anne (pp. 28—382), those of George I. (pp. 32— 
38), of George II. (pp. 39—57), and of George III. (pp. 57—144) to 
August 1, 1800. Then the Imperial statutes to the death of George ITI. 
(pp. 145—212), and those of George IV. (pp. 212—268); of which we 
need only remark that the printing of the last twelve pages seems to have 
been an afterthought, as p. 255 ends the statutes of 6 Geo. IV., p. 256 is left 
blank, and p. 257 commences with ‘ Sec. 19” of a statute of unknown 
number of the following year,—a mode of proceeding little creditable to 
those who after so long a delay gave the book to the public. 

In this series of the legislation of near 200 years we have, of course, a 
vast variety of subjects. The penal laws which mark the era of Orange 
ascendancy will be seen here, their gradual relaxation, the Act of Union, 
and many Outrage Acts; many acts relating to the Established Church, to 
Trinity College, and to Maynooth; the Catholic Emancipation Act; and 
(p. 261) the Act “for completing the building of the General Register 
House at Edinburgh,” which, “ though not relating to Ireland particularly, 
is given on account of its general bearing on the Record Commission ;” not 
a valid reason, as it seems to us, but this taste for “irrelevant matter’ often 
supplies us with unlooked-for information, and we are not disposed to 
quarrel with it. 


ART VII. (pp. 380.) 
SELECTIONS FROM THE LORDS’ JOURNALS. 
Sucks is the title given by Mr. Lascelles to his seventh and last Part, 


but in strictness it only applies to the first 48 pages, which extend from 
1634 to 1800, There are to be found in it, Appendixes from the Commons’ 
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Journals from 1613 to 1800, and either the heads or the whole of an 
infinity of sessional papers of the Imperial Parliament from 1800 to 1826. 
We can do no more than indicate a few of the vast variety of subjects, and 
in so doing we shall find it convenient to disregard the order in which 
they occur in our author, giving, of course, references by which they may 
readily be found. 

The documents, then, in order of date, commence with the assembly of 
the Irish Parliament, which met on May 28, 1613. We have, beside the 
writs and precepts, the official list of the members (p. 50) ; and in subse- 
quent pages notes of ‘‘ matters to be provided for’’ (complaints), the Lord 
Deputy Chichester’s answers, regulations as to extortionate fees; and 
lastly, the commission for dissolving the Parliament. 

Next, under the rule of Wentworth, we have “‘a very pretty quarrel’ in 
the Parliament-house between Sir John Dungan and Captain Price. The 
matter seems to have been passed over by the House, but on its proroga- 
tion the Lord Deputy “ restrained” both the parties, and having examined 
into the matter, adjudged Sir John to apologize on his knees at the 
council-table, and to give bond in £500 to surrender himself to the con- 
stable of Dublin Castle four days before the next meeting of the House, to 
be conducted thither and repeat his apology at the bar; but as he had 
committed ‘‘a terrible offence” against the king as well as against the 
Commons and Captain Price, the Deputy reserved to himself to give such 
order as he should find cause for the vindication of the royal dignity after 
the House had inflicted such “correction” as they should adjudge fit, 

». 52). 

a The ‘‘Graces,” their modifications and explanations, will be found 
at pp. 2, 5, 7, and 55, but we must pass them over, and turn rather to the 
storm raised against Strafford, and the “complaints of grievances’’ for- 
warded to England in 1640 (p. 7 et seq.), and the “ questions” proposed 
to the judges, as to the “ new, unlawful, arbitrary, and tyrannical govern- 
ment” of “the said earl, his advisers, counsellors, and ministers.” 

The ‘‘ Questions” give many home thrusts. The first is an enquiry 
‘whether the subjects of this kingdom be a free people?” “ whether the 
judges of this land do take the oath of judges?’’ whether it stands with 
the integrity of a judge to take four shillings in the pound on extrajudicial 
condemnations that increase the revenue? whether persons are punishable 
who appeal for redress of injuries to the King? whether martial law may 
be enforced in time of peace? whether jurors “ that give verdict according 
to their consciences, and are the sole judges of the fact,” can lawfully be 
placed in the pillory, bored through the tongue, or subjected to other 
infamous punishments? whether the judge or the jurors ought to be the 
judge in matters of fact? whether a man charged with sheep-stealing, who 
absconds, can by a proclamation be made a traitor? whether, indeed, the 
common law can be set aside by acts of state? The judges, as may be 
supposed, were terribly troubled, and endeavoured to avoid answering by 
putting in a petition, representing, among other things, that some of these 
matters were then “in great agitation in the High Courts of Parliament 
of England,” and in their turn venturing to ask whether it was fit to 
direct them, who were but ministers in inferior courts, to make inquiry 
into the proceedings of such great Courts as the Houses of Parliament. 
The Lords took offence at this, “‘ as if this Parliament was subordinate to 
the Parliament of England,” and insisted on their answer, though willing 
to indulge them with further time, and giving the assurance that the 
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questions were “‘ only for the good. of posterity,” and not with the inten- 
tion of “ locking back upon anything that is passed.” The time was again 
enlarged, but whether the judges wore out the House with delays or not, 
no answer appears on the Lords’ Journals. In 1661 (p. 58) we have an 
order of the House of Commons for expunging out of their records “ such 
matters as intrench upon the honour of the earl of Strafford and others ;’’ 
and about the same time the Lords declared their Journal “‘ lately lost out 
of the House” invalid on the same points, and to be * deemed no record.” 

The Commons in 1641 make heavy charges against the High Commis- 
sion Court (p. 56), and in the next year furnish a list of forty-one members 
expelled, as either in open rebellion or indicted for high treason; and the 
Lords supply a still longer record of outlawed or attainted nobles (pp. 22, 
28), extending from the time of Charles I. to that of William I11., and 
shewing that on the 19th of October, 1698, thirty peers stoodoutlawed. The 
Journals of the Houses appear to be incomplete, but in 1761 the Commons’ 
Journal from 1641 to 1647 was found in private hands, and was purchased 
by Government for £200. From the Lords’ Journals we see that in 1645 
there was but one viscount, so that a new peer (Viscount Ranelagh) could 
not be introduced in the usual course by two of his own order; and “ none 
of the bishops present having their robes here,” a new bishop was brought 
in without robes, a formal motion being carried to indemnify Ulster for such 
a breach of decorum, and “ this order to be no precedent in future ;” even 
in 1661 two viscounts were sent to bring in an earl, “the earls present 
having no robes.” 

In p. 11 we have the important proceedings for the restoration of 
Church lands, including among others a prayer to the king, that “ sacri- 
legious church robbers and converters of the materials unto their own use, 
may be excepted in the act of indemnity to be passed for Ireland, according 
to the true intent and meaning of the act of indemnity in England,” and 
the Lords afterwards acted on this by condemning one Alland, who had 
desecrated the church of Tallaght, to pay £100 towards its reparation 
(p. 15). 

Passing onward to the Sessional Papers, we may remark, under the year 
1707 (p. 64), some questionable accounts of the trustees of forfeited estates. 
It appears that the trustees had preferred above 300 informations for rents, 
debts, judgments, and balances in the hands of receivers, amounting to 
£112,000, but only £3,000 (omitting fractions) had been recovered; nor 
is this very surprising, for a parliamentary committee report that five re- 
ceivers who were returned as owing £8,148 owed only £448; another, 
charged with £3,370, owed nothing; another, charged with £1,421, owed 
£35; and[another, who was charged with £4,000, produced the trustees’ 
full discharge. 

We notice at p. 73a return of the fees of a Dublin gaoler in 1729. 
The keeper himself returns a very modest schedule, but a parliamentary 
committee gives a very different account of “ the yearly chamber-rent, fees, 
and perquisites received by John Hawkins, as keeper of Newgate and the 
Black Dog Prison.”’ They estimate his chamber-rent at £7 16s. 6d. a-week ; 
1,000 persons taken up by the watch produce, at Is. 6d. each, £82 2s.6d. 
yearly ; 1,000 committed by justices, at 4s. 6d.; 1,000 on warrants, at 2s. 6d. ; 
fees on other committals (** allowing he remits one-fourth of his fees at the 
King’s Bench”), £345; salary from the city, £10; ‘‘ the benefit of his ale- 
cellar,” at 360 barrels yearly, £90, not including spirits, making a total of 
£1,163 Os. 6d., “ besides infinite extortions on all the above articles, and 
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on crown prisoners, for permitting them to lie in the Black Dog gaol, and 
not turning them over to Newgate and loading them with irons ; premiums 
for stolen goods, and other private perquisites peculiar to his employment, 
not to be computed or valued.” We are sorry to say that we do not learn 
from Mr. Lascelles what was the result of this exposé of the mode of life 
of the worthy compeer of Jonathan Wild. 

Our space allows us merely to indicate several very curious schedules of the 
Irish pension list, from 1690 downward; sinecures, M.P.s holding places ; 
offices recommended by parliament to be regulated or abolished; lists of 
fees; there are many of these, and they will be found to contain many re- 
markable matters. Then as to Government departments, we have (at p. 
78 and elsewhere) the Barracks; at p. 230, the Post-office; at p. 243, the 
Treasury; as well as notices of the somewhat irregular proceedings of the 
Linen Board (p. 226), and the Grand Canal Company (p. 155 et seq.); the 
almost incredible iniquities of the Foundling Hospital “ (p. 146) ; and twenty- 
one years’ accounts of the Board of First Fruits (p. 327) ; while a remarkable 
document of the year 1731 shews the futility of the laws that had been 
made against the Romanists (p. 30). The claims for compensation for losses 
by the Rebellion of 1798, and the lists of pensions to the widows and 
children of the slain, furnish a melancholy picture of the devastation which 
attended the outbreak. Much more serious, however, in a pecuniary 
point of view, are the claims for compensation by losses from the Union. 
A board of commissioners sat for years, at an expense of £26,000, and 
yet, as it would appear, left some of the claims unsettled. Among the 
claimants are found every class, from the Lord Chancellor to the rat-catcher 
to the Board of Ordnance, and the sums awarded are in general sufficiently 
large. To the owners of the disfranchised boroughs, eighty-four in number, 
the sum of £15,000 each is allotted; among them appear, as unsuccessful 
claimants, the bishops of Clogher, Ferns and Leighlin, and Ossory. The 
first claims compensation merely for the sake of his successors (“ he dis- 
claims all idea of receiving any personal benefit to himself’’), as he has 
plans before him for rebuilding his palace; the second wants the money 
that he may lend it to his clergy without interest toward building glebe- 
houses; while the third candidly avows that he considers himself the only 
person who has or can sustain any loss by the borough of St. Canice 
ceasing to return members, and therefore plainly demands the money; 
the corporation, he says, has always been the mere creature of the bishop; 
its members take an oath to be true to his interest; they meet in his hall, 
and any that he wished to resign have at all times done so, so as to enable 
him to bring in more powerful friends. And he modestly and disinter- 
estedly concludes,—‘‘ The circumstances above mentioned have given the 
bishops of Ossory such additional consequence, and obtained for them so 





* The neglect of the officers is reported as most scandalous. The physician never 
visited the infirmary for six years together; the surgeon attended only twice a-week 
instead of daily ; and the apothecary, though resident in the hospital, saw the sick 
children “sometimes not once a-quarter, sometimes not once a-year. No medicine was 
ever administered, except a bottle called the Composing Bottle, which was adminis- 
tered by the nurses indiscriminately to all alike.” In such circumstances it is no 
wonder to read that in the years 1790 to 1796, of 5,216 children sent to the infirmary, 
only three survived; that in nineteen days in March and April, 1796, of 116 children 
admitted into the hospital, 112 died ; and that in the six years, of 12,786 infants ad- 
mitted as foundlings, 9,804 were confessed to have died, and 2,847 were “ unaccounted 
for,” leaving but 135 survivors, little more than one in a hundred. 
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much attention from Government, that the bishops of that see (with the 
exception of only two bishops, who lived a very short time after their 
appointment) for above a century past, have all been translated to much 
more eligible bishoprics.”” The commissioners, however, were deaf to all 
these pleadings, and the £45,000 were adjudged to the Board of First 
Fruits. 

Of course the Irish Records engross much of Mr. Lascelles’ attention. 
He cites (p. 83) a report on their insecure condition in 1739, and several 
Parliamentary papers about the salaries of the commissioners and sub- 
commissioners, and the expenses of printing (p. 317 et seq.), but we have 
no room for extract If we had, we should prefer citing some other mat- 
ters, as a picture of “ official business” as conducted in the year 1768 
(p. 94), where we see that deeds were kept from two to six or eight 
months in the registry office, but when a guinea was paid could be passed 
through in a single day; or the report of a parliamentary committee on the 
proceedings of ‘‘ the ferocious O’Flaherties,” who in 1758 drove out Pro- 
testant settlers placed among them in Ire-Connaught by a decree of the 
Court of Chancery (p. 76). They are said to have mustered 700 or 800 
men, “ armed with guns, swords, and poles with iron spikes,” and they 
were accompanied by 400 or 500 women “ with clubs in their hands.” 
The “‘ decent houses” were levelled, and the cattle carried off ; the sheriff 
replaced the tenants, but they were again expelled; the process servers 
were ‘‘ cruelly beat and cut by a numerous armed clan,” their papers taken 
from them and destroyed, and many shots fired at them as they made their 
escape across Lough Corrib. The result of the appeal of the evicted to 
parliament does not appear, but its inutility may be very probably inferred 
from the closing sentence of the report, which says, “ Many of the inha- 
bitants of that district have on several other occasions, and at different 
times, riotously assembled themselves, and with armed force, though of the 
popish religion [such being by law then incapable of possessing arms |, 
defied the civil power, and the process of the higher courts of justice.” 

The work closes with a specimen of Mr. Shaw Mason’s valuable statistical 
account of Ireland, drawn up in pursuance of orders of the House of Com- 
mons, of May 7, 1824, and Feb..25, 1825. 


Since drawing up the above, we have heard that the Government has 
withdrawn Mr. Lascelles’ book from circulation, We shall be sorry if such 
should prove the case, as even in its present incomplete state it is a store- 
house of valuable information, badly arranged, it is true, but capable of 
being turned to good account, as the groundwork of a trustworthy History 
of the sister kingdom. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 





BRITISH ARCHASOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


April 27. T. J. Pettigrew, F.RS., 
F.S.A, V.-P., in the Chair. 

Parker Margetson, Esq., of Maddox-st. ; 
the Rev. J. J. Briggs, M.A., of King’s 
Newton; Henry Walker, Esq., of the 
Admiralty, and J. H. Balfrage, Esq., of 
New-Inn, were elected Associates. 

Mr. Wills exhibited a bronze key of the 
thirteenth sec., exhumed at St. Mary-le- 
bow. It was said to have been in the 
possession of Sir Christopher Wren. He 
also exhibited a leaden bulla of Pope In- 
nocent VI., found in the Thames, which 
was finely patinated ; and a Sportsman’s 
Companion of the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Mr. Syer Cuming also exhibited a si- 
milar instrument of steel of the time of 
William III. Early examples of this kind 
are very rare. Mr. Clutton exhibited a 
richly chased silver watch-case of the time 
of Queen Anne, with a portrait of her 
Majesty, and Mr. Alfred Thompson one of 
gilt metal, chased by George Michael 
Moser in the reign of George II. 

Mr. Woodhouse exhibited a rare speci- 
men of octagonal plaque of azure blue 
glass, painted on each side and represent- 
ing the Baptism of Christ, and Christ 
Walking on the Sea. This beautiful trin- 
ket is a Spanish production, and set in an 
elegant gold frame, decorated with tur- 
quoise and black enamel; it is of the close 
of the sixteenth century. Mr. Forman 
produced a leather costrel of the sixteenth 
century, recently obtained from Barrow- 
hall, Lincolnshire. 

Mr. Symfer Jervis exhibited a portion 
of an early iron horseshoe, dug up at Dar- 
leston, Staffordshire. Miss Allen sent two 
Nuremberg jettons, found at Silchester. 

Mr. Wentworth, of Wooley-park, sent a 
transcript of a letter directed to one of 
his ancestors, Deputy-lieutenant at Leeds, 
dated from Preston, Nov. 13, 1715, re- 
lating to the army during the rebellious 
war. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a gold coin of 
Cunobeline, found in March last in Ox- 
— It is figured in Ruding, vol. i. 
pl. 4. 

The Rev. Henry Mackarness sent a fine 
specimen of iron Saxon spear-head, re- 
cently found at Ashdown, Kent ; and some 
rubbings from Sundridge of the fifteenth 
century. 


The remainder of the sitting was occu- 
pied in the reading of a paper by Mr. 
Wakeman on Pembridge Castle, Here- 
fordshire, of which particulars historical 
and architectural hitherto unknown were 
given and illustrated by plans and draw- 
ings. These were directed to be en- 
graved, and the communication to appear 
in the Journal. 


May 11. Nath. Gould, F.S.A., V.-P., 
in the Chair. 

Mr. Gibbs exhibited two rare London 
traders’ tokens, not in the Beaufoy Ca- 
binet: they were of Moorgate,—“ The 
Weavers” and “The Three Mariners.” 
Mr. Cuming also produced one of the 
latter, having for its legend “ Boss Alley.” 

Mr. Foreman exhibited a right hand 
belonging to a bronze statue, probably of 
the Virgin or other saint, of exquisite art, 
and decidedly moulded from the life. It 
belonged to the fourteenth century, and 
was found at Verona, 

Mr.Briggs, of King’s Newton, sent draw- 
ings and a description of Romano-British 
antiquities, discovered in 1858, at Bre- 
don, in Leicestershire. They consisted of 
a quern, a bone weapon formed of the 
horn of the red deer, a boar’s tusk, &ec. 

Mr. Bateman, of Youlgrave, communi- 
cated some remarks upon the specimens, 
and Sir Gardner Wilkinson trausmitted a 
drawing of the quern, which was formed 
of Magnesian limestone, having an iron 
pin in the nether millstone for the upper 
to work on. 

Professor Morris made some observa- 
tions in relation to the geology of Bredon, 
whence the quern had been obtained. 

Mr. Briggs also communicated an ac- 
count of the discovery of a stone vessel at 
Melbourne, in Derbyshire, of the four- 
teenth century, conjectured to have been 
a stoup. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming read a Paper on 
the Black Jack and the Bombard, illustra- 
ting his subjects by numerous quotations 
from dramatists and other writers, and by 
numerous specimens belonging to Mr. 
Forman, Mr. George Adams, and Mr. Wm. 
Meyrick. One of the bombards measured 
29 inches in height, and of black jacks 
there were examples from the time of Eliza- 
beth, which were of a globose form and 
beautifully worked. 
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SUSSEX ARCH AZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Spring meeting was held at Uck- 
field, and the churches of Maresfield and 
Buxted, together with the hermitage and 
rocks at the latter place, on the borders of 
Ashdowne forest, were severally visited; 
the day was extremely fine, and the mem- 
bers and their friends, to the number of 
about seventy, met at the Maidenhead Inn, 
under the presidency of W. Morgan, Esq. 

The Rev. E. Turner read a paper on 
the town. It is not mentioned in Domes- 
day by name, but was no doubt included 
in the Hundred of Framelle, in which it is 
locally situated, and in the manor of the 
same name then held by Lewin of the 
Earl of Morton. The manor of Fram- 
field still includes a great portion of Uck- 
field (there being no manor of that name) 
and Buxted (which Mr. Turner assumed 
to have been mentioned in Domesday) is 
only asub-infeudation of Framfield. Fra- 
melle,Gorde, Horstede, and Beckingestone, 
are the four places mentioned in Framelle 
Hundred, and though twowmillsarespecified, 
no church is noticed; the whole Hundred 
had been worth 100 shillings in the time 
of Edward, afterwards it had fallen to 50 
shillings, but in the Conqueror’s time it 
had risen to 60 shillings. Nor was any 
ehurch of Buxted or Uckfield mentioned 
in Pope Nicholas’ survey of 1291; “ But,” 
said Mr. Turner, who exhibited a drawing 
of the old church taken down in 1840, 
“this church is stated in the Registers 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, the 
patrons of Uckfield and Buxted, to have 
been dedicated to the Holy Cross. To its 
existence in 1299 the Lambeth Register 
testifies. Previous to the fourteenth cen- 
tury it is called a chapel; since then it 
has usually been designated a church. 
There was nothing very striking or re- 
markable in its architecture. I should 
imagine its date to be early in the time of 
Edward I.: its style is Early Pointed. I 
may here mention that Uckfield is no 
longer attached to Buxted, having been 
made a separate piece of preferment by 
an order in Council, in 1845 or 1846. 

“But though Uckfield is not noticed in 
the Domesday survey, I find it mentioned 
soon after that Norman survey was made ; 
and I am led to consider, from the way in 
which it is there alluded to, tliat it has 
from a very early period been a place of 
considerable importance; from local cir- 
cumstances, more so, perhaps, than Bux- 
ted, to which it was attached as a hamlet. 
Of its importance upwards of six centuries 
ago there can be no doubt, Edward I. 
having, during a progress which he made 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCVI. 


through the county in the year 1299, 
adopted it as his resting-place for one 
night. What house his Majesty occupied 
it would be impossible now to say; but 
this we have upon record, that the person 
who had the honour of entertaining him 
upon this occasion was named Arnald, 
Whether he was an ancestor of Arnold, 
the present chimney-sweep of Uckfield, I 
am not prepared to say; and possibly 
had I appealed to him for information 
in the matter he would not have been 
able to enlighten me much, for I sus- 
pect he has no well-authenticated pedi- 
gree of his descent to produce. But 
this, I think, may be taken for a cer- 
tainty, that the house in which he lives 
cannot be the one in which his Ma- 
jesty lodged. But, whoever might have 
been his host, the King seems to have 
been most liberally and hospitably enter- 
tained. He was on his way from Canter- 
bury to Chichester; and having entered 
the county at Lamberburst, and passed 
the night there on Sunday, the 21st of 
June, he came on to Mayfield on Monday, 
the 22nd, and to Uckfield on Tuesday, the 
23rd, proceeding onwards to Lewes the 
next day. His Majesty’s visit seems to 
have been good for the trade of the town, 
and particularly the brewers, as appears 
by the following entry in the account of 
his expenditure while sojourning here :— 

** «To the clerk of the pantry, for 82 galls. of 
beer, bought for his office from Arnald de Uck- 
field, at Uckfield, the 23rd day of June, 10d.’ 

“Tt must be borne in mind that his 
Majesty’s progress was performed on horse- 
back, and that he was accompanied by a 
large mounted retinue, the badness of the 
roads, or, as early historians are wont to 
express themselves, ‘the foulness of the 
Sussex ways,’ not admitting of carriage- 
travelling; and to this cause we must 
attribute the shortness of the stages he 
and his attendants were accustomed to 
accomplish ina day. The accounts then 
continue :~ 

** ¢To the clerk of the kitchen, advanced on his 
office of the chamber, by the hands of Arnald, of 
Uckfield, the host of the King there, the same 
day, 12d. 

***To the clerk of the kitchen, advanced on 
his office for poultry, by the hands of John Atte 
Bavre, the same place and day, 20s.’ 

“T will here note, that this sum would 
purchase from sixty to a hundred chicken. 

“To the next entry I would bespeak 
your particular attention, for it is rather 
a curious one, and would lead us, with all 
due respect for his Majesty’s person and 
office, to imagine that he was fond of 
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a practical joke, or that he and his at- 
tendants, when out upon these progresses, 
were rather mischievously inclined. The 
King, you will observe, was just fifty at 
this time. But mark the item of ac- 
count :— 

*¢¢To Arnald de Uckfield, host of the King, for 
damage done in his houses and cortelage, by the 
arrival of the King at the same place, by gift of 
the same King,’ [now mark, I beseech you, the 
reason why, | ‘in compensation to him for damage 
done by his Majesty’s own hands, the same place 
and day, 20s.’ 


“Here the accounts end; and I will 
only further observe upon them, that this 
Arnald must have been a person occupying 
a large house and possessing a consider- 
able estate. 

“In 1305, the same King probably 
again passed through Uckfield, though it 
is not expressly stated that he did so; 
for in a progress made during this year 
through Surrey and Sussex, on his road to 
Canterbury, he was at Lewes on Saturday, 
June the 26th, and on Sunday, the 27th, 
he is stated to have passed through Hor- 
sted, on his road to Buxted, where he 
again rested for the night, and from thence 
he went on to Mayfield, on Monday, the 
28th : Uckfield, then, would lie in his way.” 

Mr. Turner then alluded to the stone- 
groined room at the Bahley-house, oppo- 
site to the King’s Head Inn, which tradi- 
tion, and Magna Britannia, held to have 
been a prison, in which the Protestant 
martyrs were confined before their burn- 
ing at Lewes. 

“And another historian goes farther 
than this, and tells us that Dr. Christo- 
pherson resided in a house over it. ‘How 
far,’ Horsfield continues, ‘this,’ alluding 
to his statement, ‘ may be correct, I know 
not.’ That it is incorrect in some of its 
main particulars, I will take upon myself 
to say. For Dr. Christopherson, in the 
first place, was never Rector of Buxted. 
During the time he presided over the 
diocese of Chichester and was confessor to 
Queen Mary, he used to be much at Bux- 
ted with his friend Dr. Alban Landell, 
with whom he appears to have taken an 
active part in forwarding Protestant per- 
secutions, together with what Fox, in his 
* Martyrology,” contemptuously calls ‘ an- 
other fat-headed priest’ of the neighbour- 
hood, ‘ whose naine I know not.’ And it 
was at the instigation of this Dr. Landell 
that Woodman, an ironfounder at War- 
bleton, and who may be called the princi- 
pal Sussex martyr, was tried and executed, 

1e himself taking an active part in his ex- 
amination and condemnation. But I have 
searched in vain for any record of his im- 
prisonment at Uckfield, or, indeed, of the 
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incarceration of any other of the perse- 
cuted. residents of this neighbourhood. 
Woodman was tried in London, and im- 
prisoned during the time of his trial in the 
Marshalsea ; and when condemned to be 
burned, was sent to Lewes to have his sen- 
tence carried into execution, previous to 
which he was imprisoned there in the old 
crypt under the Star Inn. Horsfield’s 
conjecture, then, appears to me to be 
wholly without foundation. That this 
room was once used as a prison the ‘ mas- 
sive rings and arched dungeons,’ of which 
Horsfield speaks, would seem to imply. 
For though the rings are now removed, 
their existence some years back is unques- 
tionable. Still, the details of the architec- 
ture of the room are, in my opinion, of 
too ecclesiastical a character to induce me 
to think that it was originally built for a 
prison,—a point on which I differ from 
the grandfather of the celebrated Dr. 
Clarke, who, while Rector of Buxted, made 
the antiquities of this neighbourhood his 
particular study, and who has, curiously 
enough, left his opinion upon it on record 
in a memorandum made in an old account 
book, among the papers belonging to Dr. 
Saunders’s Charity, of which he was a 
trustee, which is, that it belongs to the 
feudal times, and is the remains of an an- 
cient manor prison. What weight is to be 
attached to these different opinions, and 
whether you will adopt any one, or reject 
all of them, you will be better able to 
determine after you have seen the build- 
ing itself. 

“ Alluding to Dr. Christopherson being 
actively engaged in the Marian persecu- 
tions of this county, the quaint and amusing 
old historian, Fuller, says :—‘ Such was his 
havoc in burning poor Protestants in one 
year (of males and females twelve were 
burned in the same fire with Woodman), 
that had he sat long in that see (the see 
of Chichester), and continued after that 
rate, there needed no iron-mills to rarifie 
the woods of this county.’ He is speaking 
of Sussex. ‘ The papists,’ he says, ‘ admire 
him as a great divine, which I will not 
oppose; but only say of him, as the man 
said of his surly mistress,— 

* She hath too much Divinity for me ; 

Oh! that she had some more humanity.’ 

“ Having visited the prison,—if a prison 
it be,—I purpose next to throw open to 
you the old library of the Free School, 
which consists of about 600 volumes of 
books, among which there is nothing very 
rare or remarkable; still, it is worthy of 
a passing view, and a few steps will take 
you to it. 

“This School was founded by Dr. An- 
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thony Saunders, Rector of Buxted, Vicar 
of Acton in Middlesex, Treasurer of St. 
Paul’s, and Chaplain to Archbishop Shel- 
don, about the year 1690, for the gratuitous 
education of twelve boys, six of Buxted 
and six of Uckfield; and at his death he 
bequeathed his library to it, for the use of 
the boys. 

“On the farm belonging to this cha- 
rity at Buxted, the old Hermitage, hewn 
out of the solid rock, is situated, which 
we have included among the objects of 
archeological interest to be visited to- 
day. There are two drawings of it among 
Gough’s ‘Topographical Collections,’ in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, taken 
May 28th, 1785. The first is described as 
‘Rocks in Buxted, in Sussex, called the 
Vineyard, as there was formerly a plant- 
ation of vines, which throve well, being 
sheltered from the cold winds and open to 
the meridian sun. N.B.—The rock, which 
makes the foreground, is hollowed out for 
a habitation.’ The second, as ‘ Outside 
of the Rock habitation of the Vineyard; 
Rocks near Buxted in Sussex. It is de- 
cidedly of great antiquity.’ ” 

No allusion was made to Dr. Jeremiah 
Markland, who resided here from 1744 to 
1752, nor to the Rev. Hugh Rose or 
Dr. Clarke. 

Some tapestry worked by one of the 
Pelhams, and which formerly hung at 
Holland House, was exhibited, and some 
tea, rolled in small balls, evidently for the 
convenience of being more closely packed 
in the dollops or bags formerly used for 
smuggling. 
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It was resolved to remove to the Museum 
at Lewes the effigy of a knight in armour 
found at Robartsbridge Priory some years 
since, and which, having been supposed to 
have been of Sir John Pelham, who was 
buried in that priory, had been removed 
to the Earl of Chichester’s house in Strat- 
ton-street, as it bore the arms of Dalyn- 
grudge of Bodiam Castle, and by the style 
was supposed by Mr. W. S. Walford to 
belong to the early part of the fifteenth 
century. A hope was expressed by Mr. 
W. D. Cooper that the MSS. of the Wood- 
ward family would be carefully searched 
to see if any traces existed of Shakspeare 
or his contemporaries; and Mr. Lower 
mentioned that some time ago Mr. W. 
Gosling, grocer, of Heathfield, became pos- 
sessed of a great literary treasure, no less 
than a copy of the first folio of Shakspeare, 
in a very easy manner. He bought it, 
with two other books, for 2s. 6d., and 
valued it, in connection with the other 
books, at about 1s. He intended to tear 
it up for use in the shop, but happening to 
see in a newspaper that the public library 
at Berlin had lately made a valuable ac- 
quisition in the shape of a first folio bought 
for 100 guineas, his eyes were opened to 
the value of his acquisition. It was in 
excellent condition, the first and second 
pages only been wanting. 

At the close of the day the members 
and their friends dined together, and it 
was stated that the August meeting would 
probably be at Petworth, should the rail- 
way be then open. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


At the monthly meeting held May 8rd, 
Robert Davies, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair, 
the reading of Mr. Wellbeloved’s Notes 
from the Wills in the York Registry was 
resumed with the subject of the Minster 
Library, That which was formed by Eg- 
bert, the seventh Archbishop, and celebrated 
in the poem of Alcuin, was destroyed by 
the Danes; and that which the first Nor- 
man Archbishop, Thomas, chaplain to the 
Conqueror, formed, perished by a fire in 
the twelfth century. From this time to the 
period when the wills commence, we have 
no information of the existence of a cathe- 
dral library, and it is probable that it was 
only begun in the commencement of the 
fifteenth century. In 1409 Thomas Walle- 
worth, a canon residentiary of York, left 
a Bible in two vols. and some other books, 
to remain for ever in the library of the 
church. But a more important and ex- 
tensive bequest was that of John de New- 


ton, treasurer of the church, in 1414, 
His collection of books appears to have 
been formed by John de Harwood, who 
was an advocate in the Court of York, and 
and in 1406 gave to the treasurer the 
option of purchasing any of his books. Of 
this option the treasurer appears to have 
availed himself very largely, for by his will 
he left to the Chapter of York about one 
half of it “in subsidium et relevamen 
librariz faciendex.” This bequest compre- 
hends Bibles and portions of the Bible 
with Concordances and Glosses; works of 
St. Augustine and St. Gregory, and St. 
Bernard; several of the tracts of Alcuin, 
works of St. Chrysostom and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and a volume containing tracts 
of several English authors, as John Hove- 
den, Richard the Hermit, Sir Walter de 
Hilton, and William Ryvington, Beda de 
Gestis Anglorum, Alfred of Beverley, and 
William de Malmesbury de Pontificibus 
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Petrarca de Remediis utriusque Fortune, 
a very popular book in that age, and many 
others of less note. The expression in this 
will, “librarie faciende,” seems to war- 
rant the conclusion that the library wasthen 
in processof formation. Following out what 
had been begun by Mr. Hunter in a paper 
read before the Archeological Institute at 
their meeting in York, Mr. Wellbeloved 
had collected from the wills a long list of 
MSS. which form the subject of bequests 
to individuals. His labour will be very 
useful to any one who should inqu’re into 
a subject as yet very imperfectly inves- 
tigated—the literature of the middle ages. 
The MSS. comprehend a great variety of 
subjects: theology and law, as might be 
expected, hold a chief place; but history, 
poetry, romance, are also included, and 
most sparingly of all, science. Lord Henry 
de Percy leaves to his daughter Isabella a 
book in French, ‘‘On the Nature of Ani- 
mals ;” John de Manthorpe leaves to John 
Brokholes a new kalendar and an astrolobe. 
John Baguley, Rector of All Saints, 
North-street, appears to have been a culti- 
vator of music, as he leaves to one friend 
a book De Canticis; to another a book 
De Balets, and a third De Motetes. That 
a copy of the Bible, or even a portion of it, 
was esteemed a valuable legacy, may be 
inferred from the will of John Carlton, 
Prebendary of Riccal, who leaves his Bible 
to Master ‘Thomas Wilton, Doctor in Medi- 
cine, for attending him without charge. 
The name of not a single Greek classic is 
found, and only one Roman, “ A Book of 
Cato,” more probably the Treatise De Re 
Rustica than the Cato sine de Senectute 
of Cicero. He leaves him also a book 
De Bello Trojanorum, no doubt the work 
of Dictys Cretensis—a great favourite in 
the middle ages, and the chief source of 
the knowledge which the writers of those 
times possessed respecting the heroic his- 
tory of Greece. It occurs in several other 
legacies, and was one of the first works on 
which the new art of typography was em- 
ployed. Of the early writers of our own 
country we find mentioned Piers Plow- 
man, Gower, Richard of Hampole, and Sir 
John Maundeville, the celebrated travel- 
ler of the preceding century, whose name 
was once a synonym for liar, but who is 
now admitted to have been more credulous 
than dishonest. Wm. Revetour leaves to 
the fraternity of Corpus Christi “ Le Crede 
Play,” with the books and banners belong- 
ing to it ; and to the Gild of St. Christo- 
pher a book De St. Jacobo Apostolo, in 
six pages. These were the miracle-plays 
which were exhibited with so much pomp 
on festival days. Grammars and primers 
are frequent bequests; Wm. Revetour, 
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mentioned above, after distributing a large 
collection of books, bequeaths to his god- 
daughter, Isabella Bolton, a large prima- 
rium, Cum Imaginibus ad modum Flan- 
dria, with pictures after the Flemish 
manner, 

Like the temples in heathen times, 
the cathedrals and churches of abbeys and 
monasteries were chosen by noblemen and 
wealthy merchants as places of security 
for the deposit of their plate and other 
valuable property, during their lives, or 
afterwards. Among several other instances, 
in 1458 Wm. Wartre, citizen and mer- 
chant, “wills, ordains, and most strongly 
requires,” that a strong and secure chest 
be placed and stand in the vestry of the 
Cathedral Church of the Blessed Peter of 
York, to keep safely and securely his gold 
and silver, and treasure, and all his obliga- 
tions and evidences; and that the said 
chest be most strongly locked and barred, 
and that every one of his executors should 
have a key, and that they should be una- 
nimous in taking anything from the chest, 
or placing anything in it. If they could 
not all be present, he wills that there be 
four, or three at the least. 

There are not many notices of St. Mary’s 
Abbey in the Test. Hbor.; with the citi- 
zens, indeed, it did not stand in great 
favour, and many disputes between the 
abbot and the civic authorities occur in 
the history of York, sometimes accompa- 
nied with outrageous violence. Not unac- 
ceptable to the lord abbot and the con- 
vent would be the legacy of Wm. Muston, 
citizen and fishmonger of York, of a pipe 
of good wine to-be drunk among them, 
“ad unam pittanciam inter eosdem faci- 
endam.” The testator had, no doubt, 
served the monastery in the way of his 
profession, and the Abbey of Selby also, to 
which he leaves a similar legacy. One be- 
quest deserves particular notice, as it 
throws a little light on the history of the 
abbey buildings. John Carlele, who made 
his will in 1390, and describes himself as 
living in Marygate, near the gate of the 
monastery, leaves some plate and other 
articles to the abbot; 40s. to the convent, 
“ad potum,” and 20s. to the fabric of the 
bell-tower, which was probably then in 
progress of erection, 120 years after the 
foundation-stone of the church had been 
laid by Simon de Warwick. 

There are also in the Testamenta no- 
tices of that other establishment, of which 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society occupy 
the site, the Hospital of St. Leonard’s. 
York abounded in charitable establish- 
ments of this kind, no fewer than fourteen 
being mentioned in wills. They were en- 
dowed for the relief of the poor, sick, and 
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aged, two or three religious persons being 
joined with them. But the Hospital of 
St. Leonard had a peculiar character, and 
in many respects nearly resembled a mo- 
nastery. Its regular establishment con- 
sisted of a master or warden, 13 brethren, 
4 secular priests, 8 sisters, 20 choristers, 
2 schoolmasters, 206 bede men, and 6 ser- 
vitors. Among the many bequests to this 
hospital there is one which particularly 
deserves attention. It is said in the Mo- 
nasticon that Athelstan, finding some 
Culdees in the cathedral, engaged in the 
sustentation of many poor persons, gave 
them a piece of land near the west end of 
the cathedral, on which to erect a hospital, 
to be called St. Peter’s Hospital, endowing 
it with a thrave of corn from every caru- 
cate of ploughed land in the province of 
York. William Rufus extended the ground, 
and Stephen, besides doing the same, built 
a church dedicated to St. Leonard, and the 
Hospital of St. Peter became the Hospital 
of St. Leonard. Now in 1435, Richard 
Russell, an opulent merchant of York, 
leaves 8 lib. for the fabric of a new win- 
dow of glass, over the door of the vestibule 
in the monastery of the Blessed Peter of 
York, having just before directed that five 
marks should be distributed among the 
poor who nightly lodged in the infirmary of 
the Hospital of St. Leonard ;—what could 
the monastery of St. Peter’s be, but the 
Hospital of St. Peter founded by Athel- 
stan and enlarged by Rufus, and which 
was still standing when this bequest was 
made, in that part of the close of St. Leo- 
nard’s Hospital which was near the Min- 
ster yard, and in which the remains, pro- 
bably of an ambulatory, may yet be seen 
beneath the theatre ? 

At the time when there was no legal 
provision for the poor and infirm, when 
deeds of charity were deemed so meritori- 
ous, and it was considered so important to 
obtain by such deeds the prayers of as 
many as possible, both lay and ecclesiastic, 
the multiplication of hospitals and maison- 
dieus is not to be wondered at. Leprosy 
was a fearful pest. Besides the great 
leper-house of St. Nicolas, there were four 
smaller ones; one in the parish of St. 
Maurice, and another near St. Elen’s in 
Fishergate. The site of the other two is 
unknown. In 1393, Richard Basy, of 
Bilburgh, leaves 40s. to priests blind or 
leprous, and unable to engage in the cele- 
bration of divine worship. The prisoners 
were not forgotten: Margaret de Knares- 
burgh leaves, in 1397, 20d. to provide food 
on the day of her funeral to be distributed 
to the prisoners in the Castle of York ; 
and 6s. 8d. to provide food for various 
houses for the poor, and to those confined 


on Usebridge, and in the prisons of St. 
Peter and the Archbishop. The last of 
these was in existence at the beginning of 
the present century, as the beer-cellar of a 
small public-house, which had been the 
gate of the old episcopal palace, attached 
to the north-west tower of the Minster. 
The prison of St. Peter was standing a 
few years ago, near the west end of the 
Minster; and the two prisons on Ouse- 
bridge, called Kydcotes, were removed 
when the new bridge was built. The wills 
attest the great popularity of the four 
mendicant Orders, the Franciscans, the 
Dominicans, the Augustinians, and the 
Carmelites, who had all establishments in 
York. They arose about the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Carmelites, had been established 
in York more than a century before the date 
of the earliest wills in the York Registry. 
Almost every page of these documents 
shews their popularity, which was the re- 
sult of their zeal, activity, and self-denial, 
and the attention which they especially 
paid to the spiritual wants of the humbler 
classes. There are numerous bequests of 
money, (land they could not hold,) and the 
desire is frequently expressed to be buried 
in their churches; and ¢haé, on the part 
of persons of rank and opulence. In the 
church of the Dominicans eleven are no- 
ticed, among them Sir Wm. Alburgh, 
Lord of Harewood, and his widow ; Agnes, 
the widow of Roger de Burton ; and three 
of the family of Strangwaies. A much 
longer list is given in the fourth volume of 
the Collectanea Topographica. In the 
church of the Franciscans twelve are no- 
ticed; among them two of the Mowbrays, 
Sir Thomas Oughtred and his wife, Lady 
Elizabeth Conyers, George Darell of Ses- 
say, and two of the family of Salvin. 
Only one testamentary burial is mentioned 
in the church of the Augustine Friars, 
and that is conditional; the testator had 
desired to be buried in the nave of the 
Minster, but if the Chapter did not agree 
to his terms, then he was to be buried 
in the church of the Augustinians. In 
one of the wills only is mention made of 
interment in the church of the Carmelites. 
Besides the numerous legacies to the 
respective houses of these four Orders, 
we have an instance of a bequest to their 
Chapters: in 1349, Lord Henry de Percy 
leaves to the provincial Chapters of the 
Friars Preachers (the Dominicans), the 
Friars Minors (the Franciscans), held next 
subsequently to his decease, 20 lib. in 
equal portions; and to the Chapters of 
the two other Orders 10 marks, at the 
same time, and in equal portions. Bishop 
Tanner, in his Notitia Monastica, speaks 
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of a fifth mendicant Order, the Crutched 
Friars, as settling in York in 1307, and 
being patronized by Archbishop Grenefeld. 
But they were certainly not here in the 
period to which the Testamenta refer, 
1341-1466. They are not once mentioned, 
and THE four Orders are spoken of in such 
an emphatic way as to shew that there 
cannot have been a fifth. 

The wills contain several notices of a 
singular class of persons, called anchorites, 
or ankers, in Latin reclusi or incluse, who 
lived a perfectly secluded life, either in some 
part of a church, so contrived that divine 
service might be seen, or in some small 
building or oratory attached to the church. 
The self-imprisonment of the anchorite 
was a religious service, and there were 
cases in which it was so strict and com- 
plete, that a lock was placed upon the cell, 
the bishop adding his seal, and even the 
entrance was closed with masonry. The 
ankrets subsisted on alms and bequests, of 
which we find many examples. In 1381, 
Robert de Rocliff leaves 2s. to an anchorite 
of Layerthorp, probably one shut up in 
the church of St. Cuthbert, though there 
was also at that time a church dedicated 
to St. Mary, beyond Layerthorpe Postern. 
In the Register of Archbishop Arundel, 
mention is made of a commission issued 
June 27, 1452, for enclosing Joan Sowerby 
as an anchorite “in the house annexed to 
the Church of All Saints, Fishergate, 
erected of old for that purpose.” We 
find bequests to anchorites in the Churches 
of St. John Baptist in Hungate, St. Mar- 
garet in Walmgate, in the churchyard of 
St. Elen’s, Fishergate, and All Saints, 
North-street, and at St. Clement’s. The 
practice was not confined to females, but 
it is remarkable that all the anchorites in 
York were of that sex. If the confine- 
ment was not of the strictest kind, a 
recluse might be attended by a female 
servant. John de Croxton, of York, 
leaves 12d. to the ankress of Therganby, 
near Easingwold, and 6d.to Alicia her maid. 

Frequent bequests to Guilds occur in 
these wills. ‘These associations were of 
great antiquity, but though differing in 
their objects, they all partook of a religious 
character, provision being made in all for 
the welfare of the departed members of 
the fraternity. We find mention made 
of the Guild of Paternoster, of St. Christo- 
pher, of St. John the Baptist, of St. Mary, 
and of the Holy Cross. ‘The most popular 
of all was the Guild of Corpus Christi, 
originating in the festival instituted by 
Pope Urban IV. about the year 1253. 
Mr. Davis, in his “ Extracts from the 
Municipal Records,” informs us that they 
contain no notice respecting it earlier than 


towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
May 8, 1388. The wills furnish an earlier 
date, Thomas de Buckton, in 1336 ( Rector 
of Rudby and Prebendary of Weighton), 
leaving 100s. for the support of the so- 
lemnity of C. C., celebrated annually in 
the city of York. The Guild began to be 
formed in 1408, but it did not obtain a 
royal grant of incorporation till 1458. 
The fraternity was then established under 
a master and six keepers, to be chosen an- 
nually from the parochial clergy of the 
city. It does not appear where the Guild 
was first held, but in 1478 the master and 
wardens of the Hospital of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, without Micklegate Bar, and 
the brethren and sisters of the same Hospi- 
tal, transferred their house and possessions 
to the C. C. Guild, and the Hospital and 
Guild were thenceforth governed by the 
same master and keepers. 

Even the Guilds of crafts and trades 
had something of a religious character ; 
for we find Emma, the widow of John 
Pudsey, weaver, leaves to the Guild of the 
Dyers one board cloth and a towel, to pray 
for and put the names of John Pudsey and 
Emma his wife in the book of the frater- 
nity of the said Guild. 

Among the religious characteristics of 
the age may be mentioned the bequests 
having reference to pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land, to Rome, or to certain shrines 
within the island. These might be per- 
formed by deputy. Roger de Wandesford 
orders his executors to hire a man to make 
a pilgrimage to Beverley and Bridlington, 
in execution of a vow which he had made 
when in danger of shipwreck. John Scott, 
citizen and bowyer of York, directs that 
four marks be given to some good and 
true man that wends to the court of Rome 
in pilgrimage—two for himself for his 
labour, and the other two to expend in 
masses to be sung for him at Rome; one 
in St. Peter’s, one at the altar called 
Scala Celi, one at the Church of Fabianus 
and Sebastianus, and thirteen masses in 
divers places in the circle of Rome. In 
1466 the Lady Margaret Aske, widow of 
Richard Aske, Esq., directs that a man 
should be hired at her expense to make a 
pilgrimage to St. Ninian in Scotland, and 
there offer for her a ring of gold with a 
diamond, and also to the shrine of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. Although the Cru- 
sades had ceased in the thirteenth century, 
the hope of recovery of the Holy Land 
survived in the fourteenth. In 1345 Robert 
de Playce, Rector of Brompton, leaves 
6s. 8d. as a subsidy to the Holy Land, 
and a similar bequest of ten marks is 
found in the will of Thomas Beck, Bishop 
of Lincoln. 
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We find in the wills some indication of 
the dawn of the Reformation. In the 
early part of this period Wicliff arose, the 
great opponent of the Mendicant Orders, 
the translator of the whole Bible into his 
native tongue, the precursor of the Re- 
former of Wittemburg. Within a few 
years after his death John Huss and Je- 
rome of Prague took up his work. So 
great was the popularity of his doctrines 
that, according to the historian Knyghton, 
you could not meet two people on the 
road but one of them was a disciple of 
Wicliff. There is no direct mention of 
his doctrines in these wills, but there are 
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two passages which shew that heresy was 
abroad, and that it was thought desirable 
to make profession of adherence to the 
Catholic faith. In 14382 Joanna, widow 
of Robert Hilton of Swyne, knight, having 
declared herself of sound mind, adds, “ Et 
in fide Catholica existens ;” and in 1455 
Ralph Lord Cromwell of Tatershall, de- 
claring his design to make his will, begins, 
“In puritate et sinceritate fidei Catholice 
existens.” The Hussites are noticed in 
one instance: in 1428 John Pigot, Esq., 
of York, leaves ten marks for sustaining 
the war against the heretics in Bohemia. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCH AZOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


AT a meeting of this Society held at the 
Town Hall on the 30th of April, G. H. 
Nevinson, Esq., in the Chair, 

Mr. Goddard laid before the members a 
drawing of a font dug up in Leicester 
Castle in 1821. It was discovered in an 
inverted position, and formed the founda- 
tion stone of the column of the spiral 
staircase which led to the jury chambers. 
Judging from its Norman character, it 
was probably the original font of St. 
Mary’s Church, which has been super- 
seded by one of later date; or of the Col- 
legiate Church of the Newarke, which 
was demolished at the Reformation. It 
was removed from the Castle by the late 
Mr. Freer to his residence at West Cotes, 
where it still remains. 

Mr. Gresley exhibited a drawing of a 
chess-man of ivory (a king), found in 1857 
in a street at Salisbury, during the sewer- 
age operations. The height of it is 3} 
inches. The king is on horseback, and 
wears a crown of four fleur-de-lis. The 
hind quarters of the horse are covered 
with reticulated housings. Eight attend- 
ants walk on each side,—knights in long 
surcoats, carrying their shields before 
them, bare-headed apparently, their cast- 
off hoods of mail being perhaps repre- 
sented by a kind of collar round the neck. 
The probable date of this piece may be the 
reign of King Henry III., when the cathe- 
dral and city of New Sarum were founded. 

In connection with Mr. Neale’s remarks 
upon mezzotinto engavings at the Fe- 
bruary meeting, Mr. Gresley exhibited 
Prince Rupert’s Head of the Executioner 
of St.John the Baptist, reduced by the 
Prince from his large engraving of the 
executioner in armour, carrying his sword 
and the head of the saint. This was pre- 
sented to Evelyn for the first edition of 


his Sculptura in 1662, as a specimen of 
the then newly-invented art, of which 
Bryant gives the following account :— 
“The Prince, going out early one morn- 
ing, observed a soldier employed in clean- 
ing his musket from the rust which the 
night dew had occasioned; and on ex- 
amining it, perceived something like a 
figure corroded upon the barrel, with in- 
numerable small holes, close together, like 
friezed work on gold or silver, part of 
which the soldier had scraped away. He 
conceived an idea that some contrivance 
might be found to cover a copper-plate 
with such a grained ground of fiue pressed 
holes, which would give an impression all 
black, and that by scraping away those 
parts which required to be white, the 
effect of the drawing might be produced. 
He communicated this idea to Wallerant 
Vaillant, a painter in his service; they 
made several experiments, and at last in- 
vented a steel roller, cut with tools to 
make teeth like a rasp or file, which pro- 
duced the black ground, which in some 
measure answered the purpose intended.” 
Prince Rupert’s right to claim this inven- 
tion is, however, now, like the invention 
of Romulus and Remus, and everything 
else, questionable. 

Mr. Gresley also exhibited six impres- 
sions of seals found when old London 
Bridge was destroyed, probably those of 
tradesmen of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Also, some genuine and 
forged brass and copper Roman coins, in 
which he pointed out certain peculiarities 
in the edges and the rust, by which they 
might be distinguished. He also exhi- 
bited a very fine denarius of Germanicus, 
son of Drusus, senior, and Antonia, born 
B.C. 15, adopted by Tiberius, and created 
Cesar A.D. 13, and poisoned by Piso, go- 
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vernor of Syria, at Epidaphne, a.p. 19. 
This coin, having the head of Augustus on 
the reverse, is of considerable rarity. It 
was found at Weston, near Bicester, about 
twenty years ago. 

The annual meeting and excursion for 
the present year having been taken into 
consideration by the committee, it was re- 


solved that the place of meeting should be 
Loughborough, from whence an excursion 
will be made probably in the direction of 
Garendon, Sheepshead, Gracedieu, Whit- 
wick, Mount St. Bernard, Beacon Hill, 
and Beaumanor. 

An unanimous vote of thanks to the 
Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES. 


Tuis Society held its annual meeting on 
the 14th of May, at the palace of Chris- 
tiansborg, his Majesty King Frederick 
VII. in the Chair. 

After the Secretary, Councillor C. C. 
Rafn, had read the Report for the past 
year, that gentleman also announced that 
the fifth and last part of Dr. Egilsson’s 
Old Norse Poetic Lexicon, which was now 
in the press, would contain a valuable ap- 
pendix, from the pen of the learned Pro- 
fessor Carl Siive, of Upsala, a catalogue of 
all the words occurring in the versified 
Runic inscriptions of the North, particu- 
larly of Denmark and Sweden. Another 
linguistical contribution was also promised, 
namely, a great treatise on the Syntax of 
the Old Norse, from the best sources, by 
Dr. George Lund. 

Councillor Thormsen, the well-known 
inspector of the Museum of Northern An- 
tiquities, laid before the meeting a descrip- 
tive catalogue of all the articles in the 
museum composed of the precious metals 
or ornamented with the same, with every 
information as to the date and locality as- 
certainable. The first part, embracing the 
heathen period, is now ready; it was 
written by Vilhelm Boye, at the request 
and expense of the late accomplished and 
generous antiquarian, Vedel Simonsen. 

John Fraser, Esq., of Gourock, Scot- 
land, had forwarded drawings of antiqui- 
ties in the island of Lewis. 

Dr. Augustus C. Hamlin, of Rangon, 
Maine, had sent a copy of an inscription 
found by himself on Isle Monegan, on the 
coast of Maine, and in his opinion from 
the time of the first visit of the Northmen 
to the shores of North America. 

The King exhibited a very curious and 
fine example of the ancient suspensory or 
hanging vessel, of bronze, with its lid or 
cover complete. This choice antiquity was 
recently found in a turf-moss at Sandstrup, 
near Gilleleie, in North Sealand; near it 
were lying two bronze “urs,” war-bemes, 
or military bassoons. On several preced- 
ing occasions, similar covers or lids have 
been found in different places, and several 
such are now in the museum, but it has 
hitherto been an enigma to antiquarians 


what they were for. But this one was 
found within the suspensory itself, evi- 
dently belonging to it; and consequently 
it is a key to all the rest, and the mystery 
is now explained. His Majesty also ex- 
hibited a number of other fine antiquities, 
of flint and bronze, from his private mu- 
seum, now preserved in the palace of Fre- 
deriksborg. 

An antiquarian from Germany, Dr. 
Lisch, Keeper of the Museum of Meck- 
lenburg, exhibited to the meeting a bronze 
vessel or vase, standing on a waggon or 
ear with four wheels, found with other re- 
mains in 1843, at Peccatel, near Schwerin. 
He also gave an account of other brazen 
or bronze waggons, found since then in 
Germany and other lands, and very inge- 
niously connected this old usage with the 
similar “vases” or wheeled waggons before 
Solomon’s temple, (as described in 1 Kings, 
vii. 27,) and with the tripods of Homer 
(Iliad, xviii. 372). According to him, 
this must have been a highly esteemed, 
perhaps a symbolical, custom, and it would 
seem to have prevailed in every part of 
the then known civilized world, about 
1,000 years before Christ. 

In connection with this may be men- 
tioned a couple of works belonging to the 
literature of the Old-North. The first is, 
Ng Felagsrit, gefin it af Nokkrum Islen- 
dingum, (New Journal, published by some 
Icelanders), of the present state of elegant 
literature in Iceland, as distinct from the 
“ Old Sagas,” &c., and from the Icelandic 
newspaper press. 

Article No. 1, is of the highest interest 
to all who wish to know anything of the 
political status and development of Iceland, 
and of the movements which are going on 
in that country. It is from the pen of a 
distinguished Icelander, great as a_poli- 
tician as well as a scholar, J6n Sigurdsson, 
Archivary to the Arna-Magnzan Commis- 
sion, but honoured by his countrymen, 
session after session, with the important 
post of Speaker in the Icelandic Althing 
(Parliament). The paper in question 
bears the title Alping og Alpingsmdl, and 
is a rapid sketch of the re-establishment 
of free institutions in Iceland since the 
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happy adoption of the same in Denmark 
in 1849. But it is also a statement of 
grievances, and points out many things in 
which Iceland is treated as a mere depen- 
dency or colony, or province, instead of as 
an independent state, which it has always 
been, entitled to every right of self-taxa- 
tion and self-government, as are even the 
youngest actual colonies of Great Britain. 

Next comes Bréf fra Rémaborg, “ Let- 
ters from Nome,” by O. G., very amusing 
sketches of the Eternal City. 

Gudbrandr Vigfisson follows with Um 
Utgdfur af nokkrum Islendinga Ségum, 
in which critical remarks are made on the 
last editions of Bandamanna Saga, Bjarnar 
Saga Hitdelakappa, Grettis Saga, and 
Gisla Saga Stirssonar. 

We next have an Icelandic translation, 
by Gish Brynjulfsson, of the famous Dies 
ire, dies illa. It begins :— 


“Dagur reidi, dagur voSa, 
Deydir éld i bala roSa, 
Einsog sparnar dldnu boSa.” 


This is followed by a similar version, by 
the same, of Stabat Mater dolorosa, com- 
mencing :— 


“S$t63 ad krossi sefa sfrum 
Sorgum bitin, drifin tarum, 
Modir par sem mégur hékk ; 


Og um hennar hyggju skarda, 
Harmi lostna, béli marda, 
Eggjabrandur bitur gekk.” 


Some smaller poems, and an account of 
the wreck of two Icelandic ships last year, 
conclude the volume. 

The other work is published with the 
assistance of the Norwegian State, and is 
a most valuable contribution to Northern 
History. It is an exact literal reprint, 
for the first time exact and complete, of 
the well-known Saga-Vundle, called Fla- 
teyjarbok, containing all sorts of historical 
and legendary lore, in prose and verse, 
formal and episodical, concerning Norway, 
Iceland, and the whole North, our own 
country included. We here have not only 
the longest recensions of Olaf Tryggva- 
son’s Saga, Saint Olaf’s Saga, the Saga of 
Magrius the Good, &c. ; but also the Joms- 
vikinga-Saga, the Froe, and Orkney 
Sagas, &c., and a host of smaller pieces. 
It is a membrane transcribed about the 
year 1390. This splendid work, the first 
part of which is now before us, is in large 
8vo. It will be in three volumes, beauti- 
fully printed in Christiana, and will cost, 
complete, a mere trifle. It may be hoped 
that Scandinavian readers at home will 
avail themselves of this opportunity of ob- 
taining and studying so valuable a contri- 
bution to our common Northern Annals, 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT WROXETER. 


THE last few days have thrown consider- 
able light on the character of the buildings 
which are at present the site of the excava- 
tions in the Roman city of Uriconium. A 
continuous outer wall has been traced, 
bordering what was evidently the Roman 
street (now the Watling-street-road), and 
facing the west, to a distance of about 80 ft. 
southwards, where another wall was found 
running eastward, at right angles from it. 
Within these walls is a large interior 
court, with a fine brick herring-bone pave- 
ment, like that in the building first laid 
open to the north of the old wall. The 
sides of this court towards the street ap- 
pear to have been occupied by rooms of 
small dimensions, which perhaps served for 
shops or offices. In one of them, the floor 
of which is about 10 feet from the present 
level of the ground, was found a quantity 
of unused charcoal, as though it had been 
a charcoal depét, either for sale or for the 
use of the more important buildings to the 
east. One or two weights, with numbers 
upon them, and various other objects, 
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have been found in these small rooms. 
Among other things found in this part of 
the excavations are one or two nice finger- 
rings, and human remains have again been 
met with. At the north-western corner 
of the court there is a wide opening in the 
western wall, approached from the street 
by an inclined plane formed of several 
large flagstones, as though to allow car- 
riages to enter the court, the level of 
which is higher than that of the street. A 
little further south there is another but 
smaller entrance through the same wail, 
approached by stone steps. The stones of 
both are considerably worn by use. The 
back, or eastern: side of the court appears 
to have been occupied by the better apart- 
ments of a very important mansion, run- 
ning southward from the hypocausts al- 
ready opened, and these will now be im. 
mediately uncovered, and we may hope for 
interesting results. It may be remarked 
that traces of the use of mineral coal in 
the houses of Uriconium have already been 
met with. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Daniel Chamier, Journal de son voyage 
ala Cour de Henri IV., en 1607; et sa 
Biographie publiés pour la premiere fois 
d’apres les manuscrits originaux avec de 
nombreux documents inédits. Par M. 
CHartEs Reap. (Paris: Agence Cen- 
trale de la Société de Histoire du Pro- 
testantisme Frangais.)—It was a matter of 
surprise to the illustrious Bayle, in his 
time, that nobody had written the life of 
Daniel Chamier. ‘The French,” said the 
historian, “are the only people in the 
world who could have been guilty of such 
a negligence*.” Here, though late, a bio- 
graphy is at last made public, but, cu- 
riously enough, it is the production of an 
Englishman. 

If Chamier had not been a man of great 
learning and ability, and singularly noble 
character, the fact, of which there seems 
little doubt, that it was his hand that drew 
up the Edict of Nantes, would be ground 
enough for the preservation of his me- 
mory. 

Daniel Chamier was born near Morés, in 
Dauphiny, in the year 1565. His father, 
Adrian Chamier, had been in earlier life 
an advocate in the papal court of Avignon, 
but having embraced the reformed faith, 
he had relinquished the profession of the 
law and given himself up to that of 
the ministry, and for some years before the 
birth of his son he had been a pastor in 
the Protestant Church. Daniel received the 
rudiments of his education at Alez; thence 
he was removed to the city of Orange ; 
and then to the Protestant Academy at 
Nismes, where, in his sixteenth year, he 
obtained the honourable place of regent of 
the third class. From Nismes he passed 
to the University of Geneva, at which seat 
of learning he continued some years, and 
left to return to his father’s house, as his 
biographer quaintly observes, like “ the in- 
dustrious bee unto his native hive,” well 
“fraught with wax and honey.” 

Upon his ordination he was appointed 
to the church at Vaus, in the province of 
Cevennes, but in this charge he remained 
only a short time. His second cure was at 
Aubenas, where he laboured earnestly and 
studied hard, until the town was taken by 
the Catholics, when he was compelled to 
fly for his life. After this interruption to 
his ministerial duties, we learn that he 
travelled for some time with the family of 





* “Tl n'y a au monde que les Frangois qui 
soient capables d'une telle negligence.” — Dic- 
tionnaire Historique, art. Chamier. 


the lord of Chastillon; but at length un- 
dertook the cure of the church of Baignols, 
in Lower Languedoc. Whilst at Baignols 
he married; and it was probably during 
the period of his residence at Baignols, 
also, that he was occupied with the grand 
concern of the Edict of Nantes. The his- 
torian Varillas, it seems, was the first to 
give Chamier the credit of having drawn 
up this famous instrument; Bayle sanc- 
tions this ascription; and M. Read tells us 
that he can support the fact on authentic 
testimony. It would be in‘eresting to 
know some particulars respecting the ar- 
dent Huguenot’s prosecution of what must 
have been at once such an anxious and 
delightful task, but we have no further 
knowledge of the matter than that the 
work is said to have engaged him for 
three months. We have the opportunity, 
however, of tracing some of Chamier’s 
steps through the negociations which pre- 
ceded the conclusion of the Edict. In Au- 
gust, 1597, we find him named as one of a 
commission appointed by the general as- 
sembly of the reformed Churches at Cha- 
tellerant, to transact business relative to 
the Edit de Nantes ; in February, 1598, he 
is deputed by the assembly at Chatelle- 
rant, with three other individuals, “ pour 
aller conclure et finir cette grande et 
longue” affair, with the king; and in 
April, 1598, he appears at Nantes at the 
signing and delivering of the Edict, his 
name being appended to the certificate of 
its authenticity. 

At the time of these negociations, it 
must be remembered that Chamier was 
scarcely more than thirty; and that he 
should have had so conspicuous a part 
assigned to him in proceedings of such 
vast importance to his party, is a striking 
evidence of the distinguished reputation 
he had obtained, even at that compara- 
tively early age, amongst his fellow-pro- 
testants. Nor is it to be presumed that 
the opinion entertained of him by his con- 
temporaries was in any measure above what 
he deserved, either as regarded his mental 
or moral qualities. Bayle pays a high 
compliment to his intellectual capacity 
and acuteness when he says that he was 
“no less a minister of State than a minister 
of the Church;” and other writers, who cer- 
tainly cannot be suspected of the smallest 
predisposition in his favour, mention him 
in terms almost equally respectful. 

According to Quick, it was in 1600 that 
Chamier quitted Baignols for the Church 
of Montagnac. From Montagnac he was 
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before long, transplanted to Montélimart. 
This brings us near the period of his visit 
to the French court, of which visit the 
journal, now published for the first time 
by M. Read, is the record. It was in 1607 
that Chamier was sent by the Churches of 
Dauphiny to Henry IV., to petition re- 
specting a college at Montélimart. The 
Churches might, perhaps, have chosen a 
better agent; that is to say, an agent who 
would have had a better chance of accom- 
plishing the object of his mission. Cha- 
mier was not in good odour at court. He 
had made too prominent a figure in public 
affairs not to have found detractors. The 
reports of his character which had reached 
Henry had represented him as a “ violent 
m:n, headstrong and seditious,” who would 
oppose himself “to the sovereignty and 
person of kings ;” in fact, the king had 
formed so prejudicial an idea of him, that 
at their first interview his Majesty inti- 
mated that if he continued the same course 
of conduct he would be driven out of the 
kingdom, “not only as a minister, but as 
a Frenchman.” 

Chamier arrived at Fontainebleau upon 
the 8th of November, 1607, and had his 
first audience of the king on the 22nd of 
the same month. The Journal relates the 
circumstances of his interview at some 
length :— 


“IT found the king,” says the entry, 
‘accompanied by M. de La Force, whom 
he quitted as soon as he saw me, and I said 
to him that I approached his Majesty on 
the part of the Churches of Dauphiny: 
First, to thank him for the favourable an- 
swer which he had been pleased to make 
to M. de La Colombiere concerning the 
affairs of Orange, with which they were 
marvellously satisfied, and entreated his 
Majesty to be willing to despatch as soon as 
possible the gentleman whom he had pro- 
mised, so that the Prince, informed of his 
will, might give repose to his subjects. 
Secondly, to entreat him to grant them the 
establishment of the College of Montélimart, 
and permit that his council provide for the 
same. Thirdly, that I was at the feet of 
his Majesty from information which had 
been given to me that iil-disposed persons 
had brought me deeply into disfavour with 
his Majesty by calumnies of which as yet I 
knew none of the particulars ; nevertheless, 
l entreated his Majesty to believe that God 
had given me grace to know what we owe 
to kings, and particularly to know how 
much the Churches owed to his Majesty 
above all other kings.” 


The king condescended to reply to each 
clause of this address in order, dwelling 
with considerable animation upon the last. 
He told Chamier that it was quite true 
that he had heard many reports to 
his discredit, and proceeded on the au- 
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thority of these reports to reproach him 
severely for much that he had done, con- 
cluding by holding out some harsh and 
summary threats. ‘To this his petitioner, 
no wit daunted, made deliberate response 
to the following effect :— 


*‘T replied that I had had the honour of 
being frequently employed by the Churches, 
but never in anything that was contrary to 
his service, and that I had faithfully ac- 
quitted myself of such charges, and would 
render a good account of them, not only to 
those who had appointed me, but also to 
his Majesty whenever he should please, and 
had no fear of being found to have failed in 
service tohim.” ¢ 

“‘ That in truth I had sometimes spoken 
boldly enough to great persons”—(here, in 
a parenthesis, the diarist records that his 
Majesty interrupted: ‘Yes, yes,’) “as jto 
the Cardinal , and the Archbishop 
Embrun, but that this was only in cons 
ferences concerning religion to which they 
had made themselves parties, and that I 
did not believe that his Majesty would im- 
pute this to me as a crime.” 





Here again his Majesty interrupted to 
say that this was not what he referred to. 
Chamier’s entry goes on :— 

‘Then continuing, I said that Marshal 
de Bouillon had told me that his Majesty 
was discontented with some propositions 
which I had made to the Constable. He 
answered ‘Yes,’ Then I said that I en- 
treated his Majesty that I might make a 
recital of them to him.” 


Chamier took his way back to Mont- 
élimart in March, 1608, and continued 
there, in the peaceful discharge of the 
duties of his large pastorate, for four 
years. At the end of this time he was 
transferred to Montauban, where he re- 
mained until his death, in the year 1621, 
exercising the two offices of minister of 
the Church and Professor in the Academy. 
This Academy was greatly indebted to his 
clear intellect and fine judgment. At the 
period he undertook the professorship it 
was in a peculiarly relaxed and disordered 
condition ; its discipline was almost wholly 
neglected; and, indeed, it had so com- 
pletely degenerated that it could have 

een of very little service. But, thanks 
to Chamier’s assistance, it soon began to 
wear a new aspect ; and the execution of 
the admirable laws he drew up for its 
government produced such marvellous 
effects that ere long this perishing estab- 
lishment rose, as his biographer assures 
us, into the most flourishing of the pro- 
testant academies of France. 

Chamicr was a martyr to the cause 
he had served so faithfully and so well. 
He fell in October, 1621, at the siege of 
Montauban, —fell whilst in the act of 
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praying for the distressed city and ani- 
mating the courage of its defenders. 
“Whilst he was praying and thus exhort- 
ing a cannon bullet coming by struck him 
in the breast, so that he fell dead in the 
place, and the bullet by him.” 

M. Read’s volume is ample, and speaks 
well for his diligence and discretion. It 


contains, besides the journal, the biogra- 
phy by Quick, and a French translation of 
that biography, two copious appendices, 
and a supplement, all three fully supplied 
with authorities and extracts. It has 
also the great advantage of a methodical 
table of contents. 
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AND 


HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 


Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Marcu 17. 

Prince Alfred at Jerusalem.—Jerusalem 
was thrown into a state of the most plea- 
sant excitement by the news that advices 
had been received at the English Consu- 
late the previous night announcing the 
arrival at Jaffa of her Majesty’s ship “ Eu- 
ryalus,” having on board his Royal High- 
ness Prince Alfred, on his way to visit the 
Holy City. In the afternoon Mr. Finn, 
the English Consul, attended by his cawas- 
ses, left Jerusalem, to escort the royal party 
from Jaffa. The people of Jerusalem were, 
however, destined to experience a tem- 
porary disappointment, for news arrived 
on Monday that the Prince had not landed 
as soon as had been expected, and could not 
reach Jerusalem until Wednesday. On 
Tuesday it was reported that the Prince 
would stay at the English Consulate, his 
suite at the now well-known Mrs. Rosen- 
thal’s hotel—intelligence which comforted 
the latter not a little, as her excellent 
house has been almost unvisited during 
the past year, a circumstance which can- 
not be attributed to accident. 

On Wednesday morning all was astir. 
The weather was intensely hot, and an 
east wind blowing. It grew dark before 
the great guns from the fortifications an- 
nounced that for the first time in the 
history of the world an English Prince 
was within the walls of Jerusalem; and 
amid the din of the multitude and the 
pealing of the guns, his Royal Highness, 
accompanied by the Pacha, the English 
Consul, Captain Tarleton, R.N., Major 
Cowell, R.E., Dr. Carmichael, &c., rode 
up to the consular residence, the Turkish 
Infantry presenting arms as the Prince 


dismounted. The Pacha presently de- 
parted, but the next day dined privately 
with the Prince at the Consulate. His 
Royal Highness, it appears, declined any 
public reception of deputations or consuls, 
or others. 

On Thursday the royal party paid a 
visit to the Mosque of Omar, at the re- 
quest of the Pacha, and although it was 
the last day of the pilgrimage to Neby 
Moosa, when all the fanatics of the country 
are assembled, and the mosque enclosure 
was full of men, women, and children, not 
an uncivil word was spoken to any one. 

On Friday, the 23rd, the whole party set 
out for Hebron. First the cawasses, then 
the Prince, the English Consul and his 
lady, Major Cowell, &c., escorted by a 
body of infantry, mounted as body guard, 
and last of all, a party of irregular horse 
for honour. At Nar Elias, the Greeks of 
the convent had laid down carpets, and 
placed an arm-chair for the Prince, under 
the olive-trees where there is a view on 
the right hand of Bethlehem, and on the 
left of Jerusalem. The convent bell was 
rung famously, and a crowd of Greek and 
Russian pilgrims were gathered to see the 
Prince. But at Bethlehem his reception 
presented a most wonderful and interest- 
ing sight. The whole population, in their 
picturesque dresses, turned out to see and 
welcome his Royal Highness, and his nu- 
merous cavalcade rode through a crowd of 
eager people, men in their red and white 
turbans, with holiday robes of scarlet cloth, 
women and girls in dark blue and red, 
with gold coins on their heads, and brace- 
lets of gold and silver on their arms, on 
every terrace and roof; and many a prayer 
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of “God preserve him to his mother,” 
or “God lengthen his days,” was heard 
in an audible voice by the bystanders in 
their vernacular Arabic. One man even 
ran forward and spread his garments in 
the way, but the Prince, with delightful 
tact, turned his horse aside so as to avoid 
treading on them. As the party pro- 
ceeded, the mass of people followed, so 
that when it reached the Church of the 
Nativity, the fine open space in front of it 
was thronged. Here the party were met 
by the Latin, Greek, and Armenian monks, 
bearing huge lighted wax tapers. All the 
places of interest, including the Grotto of 
the Nativity and the dwelling-place of 
Jerome, were duly visited. After resting 
for a short time, and accepting the hos- 
pitality of the Latin Superior, the party 
proceeded to Urtas, supposed to be the 
site of Solomon’s gardens, and now the 
industrial farm belonging to the Jerusalem 
Agricultural Association, and to Mr. Me- 
shullam, who resides on the spot. On the 
hill-side the Sheik and people of Urtas met 
the party, and, with their long guns, fired 
a feu de joie, to the great amusement of 
the royal party. 

Mr. Meshullam had the Union-jack flying 
over his house, and had the honour of en- 
tertaining the party at breakfast. The 
visitors were so much pleased with the 
place and their reception, that they ex- 
pressed their intention of returning thither 
on their way back next day. Hence they 
went towards Solomon’s Pools, the gold- 
finches pouring forth their song from every 
branch and thicket. These pools are splen- 
did pieces of water, the largest, as was 
observed by one of the party, capable of 
accommodating two first-rates. At Hebron 
the troops were drawn out: after the 
Colonel had paid his respects, the party 
moved on—not to the town, but west- 
wards to the great oak, called Abraham’s 
oak, where tents were pitched in readi- 
ness. Next morning the party returned 
to Jerusalem by a different road, first 
visiting the unfinished building called 
Abraham’s house, supposed to have been 
begun by David before removing to Zion. 
The doorways are 176 feet wide, and all of 
Jewish style of building. Shortly before 
reaching Urtas a hare was started, and a 
brisk but unsuccessful chase ensued. At 
Urtas, dinner had been prepared by Mr. Me- 
shullam, and the butter, honey, and Beth- 
lehem wine were much approved. After 
dinner the line of march was resumed, 
and Jerusalem re-entered after dark. Next 
day the whole party attended Divine 
service at the English church on Mount 
Zion, where the Bishop preached, and 
the church was filled with pilgrims and 
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strangers then sojourning in Jerusalem— 
even some of the Turkish guard ventured 
in. In crossing the square of the castle 
opposite the church gateway, the guard 
turned out to salute, and on leaving the 
church the Prince was received by a dense 
crowd, chiefly Armenian pilgrims, desirous 
to see the Queen of England’s son, and on 
his way back honoured the Bishop by re- 
turning his call. On Monday, the 28th, 
his Royal Highness left Jerusalem for the 
Dead Sea. As soon as the sun was risen 
crowds assembled to see him depart, and 
the terraces and domes of the houses were 
covered with spectators. The troops lined 
the street, and when his Royal Highness 
left the Consulate the castle guns tired a 
salute of twenty-one guns, and another 
when he passed out of the St. Stephen’s 
Gate. At the Garden of Gethsemane the 
heads of the Armenian and Greek Churches 
were waiting to take leave of the Prince, 
who proceeded then to the Dead Sea, and 
thence by Bethel to Damascus. 


Marcu 18, 


Extraordinary Recovery of a Stolen 
Picture, value £2,000.—The Museum of 
Amsterdam was a few weeks since robbed 
of the celebrated picture of the “ Holy 
Family,” by Adrian Vander Werff, painted 
in the year 1714, and valued at £2000. 
Immediately on the discovery of the theft, 
the authorities of Amsterdam adopted 
every means for discovering the lost pic- 
ture by telegraphing the circumstance to 
all the capitals in Europe, and also by 
publishing a full description of it, with an 
outline sketch of the group in the Dutch 
papers. The chief commissioner of police 
of this country, on receiving information 
of the theft, placed the affair in the hands 
of Mr. Inspector Whicher, of the detective 
department, Scotland-yard, but that officer 
was unable to gain the slightest clue to 
the stolen picture until a day or two 
since, when he ascertained that a picture 
answering the description of that stolen 
had been offered for sale at a West-end 
picture establishment for £1,500, by two 
foreigners, 2 man und a woman, but re- 
fused. He afterwards traced the picture 
to another establishment in the same 
neighbourhood, where they had left it, at 
the request of the assistant, for the inspec- 
tion of his principal on his return home. 
They here, also, asked £1,500 for the pic- 
ture, but consented to take £1,250 as the 
lowest price. In the meantime Mr. In- 
spector Whicher called at the shop, and 
finding it answered the description of the 
stolen picture in every respect, he took 
possession of it, and afterwards appre- 
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hended the man and woman—who de- 
scribed themselves as man and wife, and 
natives of France—at an obscure lodging 
in the City-road. They were interrogated 
as to how they became possessed of so 
valuable a picture, but they were unable 
to give any satisfactory explanation; and 
as Mr. Whicher subsequently ascertained 
that they arrived in this country from 
Amsterdam with the picture a week after 
its loss, there cannot be much doubt 
that they either stole it or were in league 
with the parties who did. Unfortunately, 
no extradition treaty exists between this 
country and Holland, the consequence 
of which is that the man and woman 
could not be detained, and had to be 
discharged; but the picture, which is 
now in the hands of the police, and has 
been identified as the one stolen from the 
Amsterdam Museum, will be handed over 
to the officials of that establishment. 


May 13. 


Extensive Forgeries—Andrew Foster, 
William Bramwell, Robert Humphreys, 
and William Wagner, were this day tried 
at the Old Bailey for committing a series 
of forgeries whereby the London bankers 
are said to have lost nearly ten thousand 
pounds. They were all found guilty, and 
sentenced to be transported. ‘The follow- 
ing evidence of a witness employed to pre- 
sent one of the cheques, and corroborated 
by an accomplice, details the artful means 
by which the money was obtained :— 

“In February last I (the first witness) 
was in the habit of going to a house of call 
for bakers. I met the prisoner Bramwell 
at that public-house, and we became on 
friendly terms, and he asked me if I had 
any objection to present a cheque ‘on the 
cross,’ and that everything should be made 
right to shew my innocence if the forgery 
was detected. He then said that there 
sliiould be an advertisement for a baker, 
and I was to answer it. The object of the 
advertisement was that I should have a 
letter to shew in case the forgery was de- 
tected. If I did what he requested I was 
to have £50 for my share. Some days 
afterwards, in consequence of a communi- 
cation that was made to me, I went to the 
corner of Red Lion-street, Holborn, where 
I saw Bramwell standing, and when we 
had been together about ten minutes he 
told me to stand on the other side and 
take no notice, and he at the same time 
said, ‘They have arrived,’ and a man 
passed close to me, and appeared to take 
particular notice of me. ‘This man after- 
wards turned out to be the prisoner 
Humphreys. Foster came up at the same 


time and shook hands with Bramwell, and 
he then introduced me to him as a friend of 
his, and went away. Foster took me up 
into a public-house, and when we were 
there he said he was a very particular man, 
and he did not allow any second person to 
know his business, and if I went into ‘ this 
affair’ with him I must be equally strict. 
While we were in the public-house several 
people peeped in at the door and looked at 
me, and Foster said I must excuse ‘ their 
people,’ for they were naturally mistrust- 
ful, and were afraid of engaging the wrong 
man. He then said that I was to do the 
‘little affair’ on the next day. On the 
following morning I received a letter which 
purported to come from a person named 
Curtis, and required me to meet Mr.Curtis 
at the University Hotel. Foster and I 
went together, and Bramwell remained 
behind. I went to the University Hotel, 
into the coffee-room, and Foster remained 
outside. A gentleman was sitting in one 
of the boxes of the coffee-room: he had 
his hat on, and a black bandage was tied 
round his face. Although he was disguised 
in this manner, I believe the prisoner Wag- 
ner to be the same man. I asked him if 
he was Mr. Curtis, and he said ‘ Yes,’ and 
I then shewed him the letter. He in- 
quired if I had any objection to go into 
the country, and then said that Mrs. Curtis 
would be there at one o’clock, and he 
wished her to see me before he engaged 
me, but while I was waiting for Mrs. 
Curtis I might go to the bankers’ with a 
cheque. When I came out of the hotel 
with the cheque I saw Foster, and we 
walked away together. He said it was a 
capital imitation, and he had got five or 
six of the same sort, and if I was lucky I 
could take them all on. He said it would 
not be a bad week's work to make a couple 
of hundred, and that he had himself made 
as much as £300 in a week. He remained 
outside when I went into the bank. I 
presented the cheque, but payment was 
refused, and shortly afterwards Foster 
was brought into the bank.” 

Wm. Chandler, a convict, stated “ that it 
was arranged, in order to protect Bramwell, 
that a letter should be written to him as 
from some one who was willing to take a 
house which was empty in Soho-square, 
and a forged cheque for £270 on Drum- 
mond’s was enclosed, with a request that 
he should get it cashed, retain the £20 
deposit, and hand over the balance on the 
following morning. An arrangement was 
made that Bramwell should pass the Nel- 
son Column on his way to Messrs. Drum- 
monds’, in order that Wagner and Bate- 
man might see him and watch him. On 
the following morning I was at York- 
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buildings, Adelphi, and Jones and Wagner 
came in, and said that Bramwell had not 
received the money, and that an officer 
had accompanied him to his house. Wag- 
ner, however, would not believe but that 
the man had got the money, and he pro- 
posed to go and look over the house in 
Soho, to see if there really was an officer 
there, and he at the same time said he 
believed that Jones and Bramwell were 
putting their heads together to rob him 
of the money. They went away and were 
absent about two hours, and when they 
returned they said there was some man in 
the house who was smoking his pipe, and 
who they believed to be an officer, and 
Bateman laughed and said, whether he 
was an Officer or not, he had lighted his 
cigar from his pipe. The signature of the 
person defrauded was obtained by writing 
a letter to him on the subject of some 
hounds. Another forged cheque was pre- 
pared by a person named Kerp, but Wag- 
ner had a quarrel with Kerp, and, in order 
to rob him of his share, he proposed that 
Bateman and I should copy the cheque. 
We made several copies, and we obtained 
the money upon one I myself produced, 
and the words ‘no effects’ were written 
upon Kerp’s cheque, and it was returned 
to him by Wagner. I was aware that 
Kerp had several places of concealment at 
his lodgings for forged cheques, and the 
different articles that were made use of. 
One of them was a slop-pail that had a 
false bottom which screwed in; the end 
of a rolling-pin was also hollow, and a 
piece made to screw out, and both these 
things were made use of for the purpose of 
concealing cheques and papers. The roll- 
ing-pin was in actual use at Wagner’s 
house in the flour tub. I know a gen- 
tleman named Jones, who resided in 
the Regent’s-park. I wrote to him to 
know whether he would be a security for 
a loan, and he consented to do so, and re- 
ferred to his bankers, and when Wagner 
saw his letter he said that Mr. Jones 
would come in nicely some day. (A forged 
cheque on the name of this gentleman 
for £230 was subsequently presented and 
paid.) I pleaded guilty to two forgeries, 
and I afterwards offered to give informa- 
tion. The reason I did so was that I had 
no doubt that Wagner intended to turn 
evidence, and I thought I would be first.” 


May 18. 


The Indian Rebellion is now at an end. 
News has arrived that Tantia Topee, the 
most energetic of the mutineer leaders, 
was betrayed into the hands of the Eng- 
lish, and after a trial condemned to be 
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hanged, which sentence he underwent on 
the 18th of April. 

Tantia Topee was a Brahmin of the 
Deccan, having been born in the zillah of 
Ahmednuggur. He attached himself at 
an early age to the Court of the late 
Peishwa, Bajee Rao, and was from his boy- 
hood the constant companion of Dhuardoo 
Punt, of Bithoor, commonly called the 
Nana Sahib. Tantia has a round face, is 
copper-coloured, and is slightly pock- 
marked; he has rather a flat nose, has a 
stubble beard, and seems to have been 
unshaved for a month; he is a strong 
middle-sized man, about forty years of 
age. His exploits were more numerous 
and dashing than those of any of the other 
rebel leaders. He led the Gwalior Con- 
tingent in person when Windham’s camp 
was burnt in November, !857. Sustain- 
ing, however, a severe repulse at the hands 
of Sir Colin Campbell, and losing sixteen 
of his guns, he crossed the Jumna and fell 
back upon Calpee. But here he did not 
remain long. Intelligence of the victorious 
entry of Sir Hugh Rose into Central India, 
the relief of Saugor, the fall of Garrakota, 
and the perilous position of the Ranee of 
Jhansi, induced him to evacuate Calpee 
and march southward. On the Ist of April, 
1858, he first crossed swords with Sir H. 
Rose on the banks of the Betwa, and his 
troops were driven in disorder by only a 
handful of the Central India Field Force 
from under the very battlements of the 
beleaguered city. He also commanded 
at Agra, and sustained a severe repulse 
at the hands of Brigadier-General Great- 
head. In the course of twelve months, 
he fought twenty pitched battles, viz.: 
the Betwa, Koonch, engagements be- 
fore Calpee, Gwalior, Koteke-Serai, San- 
ganeer, Budwarra, Kotarra, Inoor Gow- 
lie, Sindwa, Kurrai, Rajpoor, Oodeypoor, 
Pertamburgh, Dhoosa, Burrache,Zeerapoor, 
Koorhana, and Seronge. In every one of 
these engagements he was defeated, with 
the loss of guns innumerable and hundreds 
of his followers. During the whole period 
he had only two successes—one at Gwalior, 
and one at Esangurgh; and on both occa- 
sions they were over native troops, who, 
instead of opposing him, ranged them- 
selves under his banners. Setting aside 
his skirmishes, he encountered in succes- 
sive engagements more than a dozen of 
our best British general officers and briga- 
diers. His first vanquisher was Greathead, 
and he was succeeded by Rose, Napier, 
Michel, Roberts, Smith, Parke, De Salis, 
Showers, Benson, Somerset, Horner, and 
Rich, who worsted the Pindaree leader 
wherever they encountered him. His suc- 
cess lay in the celerity of his marches, his 
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knowledge of the country, and the free- 
booting manner he adopted to obtain sup- 
plies. He carried along with him neither 
baggage nor commissariat, compelling the 
countries through which he passed to pro- 
vide him with everything that his army 
required. His betrayer, Maun Sing, is 
not held in very high estimation, although 
he carries himself with a lofty air enough 
at Sepree, his capital city. He is described 
as being a fine-looking man, standing up- 
wards of six feet high. When he reached 
our camp he appeared to have undergone 
a great deal of hardship, his habiliments 
looking rather worn. He has a long black 
beard, with a very sharp black eye. He 
had on his head a red puggrie, on his 
back one of those thick padded coats, all 
ornamented with sewing in gold thread, 
and on his legs a pair of silk pantaloons 
the worse for wear. His arms consisted 
of a fine brace of pistols gold-mounted, a 
double-barrelled rifle, with one of those 
country-made swords. He had 200 fol- 
lowers, but twenty only came in along 
with him, all of them fine, big, strapping 
fellows, to all appearance likely men for 
anything. 


May 20. 


Italy.—The first battle has been fought 
at Montebello, between the Austrians and 
a portion of the united Piedmontese and 
French armies. The following account, 
dated from the field of battle, is that 
transmitted to the French Emperor, writ- 
ten by Gen. Forey, the Commander of 
the French corps engaged. The Austrian 
force is believed to have numbered about 
15,000 men, that of their opponents about 
9,000 :— 

* MONSIEUR LE MarEcuaAt,—I have the 
honour to render you an account of the 
combat in which my division was engaged 
to-day. Informed at half-past twelve that 
a strong Austrian column, with cannon, 
had occupied Casteggio, and had repulsed 
from Montebello the Grand Guards of the 
Piedmontese cavalry, I went immediately 
to the outposts on the road to Montebello 
with two battalions of the 74th, destined 
to relieve two battalions of the 84th, can- 
toned upon that road, in front of Voghera, 
and on the heights of Madura. During 
this time the rest of my division took to 
their arms, and a battery of artillery (6th 
and 8th Regiments) marched at their 
head. Arrived at the bridge thrown over 
the brook called the Fossagazzo, the ex- 
treme limit of our advanced posts, I or- 
dered a section of the artillery to be 
ranged in order, supported on the right 
and left by two battalions of the 84th, 
approaching the brook with their sharp- 
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shooters. During this time the enemy 
pushed on from Montebello upon Gine- 
strello, and having been informed that 
they directed their march upon me in two 
columns, the one by the highway, the 
other by the embankment of the railway, 
I ordered the battalion of the left of the 
74th to cover the embankment to Cascina 
Nova, and the other to the right of the 
road, in the rear of the 84th. This move- 
ment was scarcely effected when a brisk 
fusilade was exchanged along the whole 
line between our riflemen and those of 
the enemy, who advanced against us, 
supporting their riflemen by the heads 
of columns opening upon Ginestrello. The 
artillery opened their fire upon then 
with success, and the enemy were checked. 
I then ordered my right to advance. 
The enemy retired before the attack 
of my troops; but perceiving that I 
had only one battalion to the left of 
the road, he directed against it a strong 
column. Thanks to the vigour and firm- 
ness of this battalion, commanded by Col. 
Cambriels, and to gallant charges by the 
Piedmontese cavalry, admirably conducted 
by General Sonnaz, the Austrians were 
forced to retire. At this moment General 
Blanchard, followed by the 98th and a 
battalion of the 91st (the other two re- 
maining at Oriolo, where they had an 
engagement), rejoined me and received an 
order to go to the relief of the battalion 
of the 74th, charged to defend the em- 
bankment of the railway, and to establish 
themselves strongly at Cascina Nova. En- 
couraged on this side, I again pushed for- 
ward my right, and made myself master, 
not without a serious resistance, of the 
position of Ginestrello. Considering, then, 
that by following with the main body of 
the infantry the line of the high ground, 
and the common road with my artijlery, 
protected by the Piedmontese cavalry, I 
should more easily gain possession of Mon- 
tebello, I organised in the following man- 
ner my columns of attack under the orders 
of Gen. Beuret:—The 17th battalion of 
Chasseurs, supported by the 84th and the 
74th, disposed in echelons, were thrown 
forward on the parts south of Montebello, 
where the enemy was fortified. A hand 
to hand fight then took place in the streets 
of the village, when it was found neces- 
sary to raze house by house. It was 
during this combat that General Beuret 
fell mortally wounded at my side. After 
an obstinate resistance, the Austrians be- 
gan to give way before the brisk assault 
of our troops, and although strongly en- 
trenched in the cemetery, this last position 
was taken at the point of the bayonet, 
to the cry, 1 thousand times repeated, of 
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‘ Vive VEmpereur.’ It was then half-past 
six; I judged it prudent not to push further 
the. success of the day, and accordingly 
encamped my troops behind the declivity 
of the cemetery, and planted the summit 
with four pieces of cannon, and a strong 
body of those troops who had put to flight 
the last Austrian columns in Casteggio. 
Shortly after I saw the Austrian columns 
evacuate Casteggio, leaving a rear-guard, 
and retiring by way of Casatisma. I can- 
not too much praise the conduct of our 
troops on this occasion,—all, officers, sub- 
alterns, and soldiers, have rivalled each 
other in their ardour. I shall never forget 
the officers of my etat-major, who sup- 
ported me most completely. I do not yet 
know the exact number of our loss; it is 
numerous, above all in superior officers, 
who have suffered largely. I estimate the 
entire amount at from 600 to 700 men 
killed or wounded. That of the enemy 
must have been considerable, to judge 
from the number of dead found, particu- 
larly in the village of Montebello. We 
have taken about 200 prisoners, among 
whom are a colonel and several officers. 
Several artillery ammunition chests have 
also fallen into our hands. As for me, 
Monsieur le Marechal, I am happy that 
my division has been the first to engage 
with the enemy. This glorious baptism, 
which recalls one of the splendid days of 
the Empire, will mark, I hope, one of the 
steps spoken of in the Emperor’s order of 
the day.—The General commanding the 
First Division of the First Corps. 
“ FOREY.” 

“P.S. According to accounts which reach 
me from all sides, the forees of the enemy 
could not be less than from 15,000 to 
18,000 men; and, if I may believe the 
statement of the prisoners, they greatly 
surpassed this number.” 

May 25. 

Mr. Hobler’s Cabinet of Roman Coins. 
—The cabinet of Roman coins which is to 
be sold by public auction at the beginning 
of the next month has been collected, we 
learn, entirely to illustrate the history of 
the Roman Empire, and not, as cabinets 
too frequently are, without discrimination, 
or merely because the coins are rare and 
costly. Mr. Hobler’s coins are brought 
before the public with the unusual testi- 
monials of eminent antiquaries. Professor 
Donaldson and the late Mr. Burgon highly 
commend the collection, the latter most 
justly observing that “the importance of 
coins to architects, painters, and artists in 
general, as well as to the classical scholar 
and the student of antiquity, can hardly 
be sufficiently appreciated, except by per- 
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sons devoted to those professions and pur- 
suits ;” and Professor Donaldson says, in 
a letter to Mr. Hobler,—“It was only 
possible for a zeal and perseverance like 
yours of many years’ continuance to real- 
ize such a series, whose historical value is 
confirmed by your learned and laborious 
catalogue, to which it forms the key.” 

It is somewhat painful to see such col- 
lections dispersed like the Pembroke and 
Devonshire cabinets, which gave charac- 
ter to the neble families who inherited 
them; but this result, the auctioneer’s 
hammer, seems the inevitable fate of all 
such laborious and costly gatherings. 
Thomas Hobler, we understand, offered at 
a low price his cabinet to the City of 
London, to the Bank of England, and to 
other wealthy metropolitan bodies, but in 
vain: he then offered it, with no better 
success, to the towns of Liverpool and 
Manchester. Of course much more money 
will be obtained from a public sale; but 
then, for all the purposes of reference the 
collection is rendered useless. 

Among the many unpublished and extra 
rare pieces may be noticed an Agrippa in 
middle brass, on the reverse of which is 
Neptune feeding a dolphin, supported by 
a rudder; above, a sun and star; below, a 
crescent and star: coins of Claudius in- 
scribed DE BRITANN, and these of Ha- 
drian, Pius, and other emperors, relating 
to Britain. A large brass of Domitian, 
with an altar inscribed Pacis; one of 
Hadrian, EXERC. HISPAN., the Emperor 
addressing his army; a Pius, vev., DEO 
HERCVLI SALVTARI; a Carausius, with 
four standards on the reverse, may be 
cited as specimens of the character of the 
coins, which make up a sale of six days. 

We are pleased to observe that Mr. 
Hobler is about to print an Illustrated 
Catalogue of the collection. 


May 28. 


All Saints’ Church, Margaret-street, 
was this day consecrated. The appear- 
ance of this church, both of the exterior 
and of the internal arrangement, is very 
striking, and something quite novel for 
London: it is more richly decorated than 
anything we have hitherto seen in this 
country, and although the style may be 
called Italian Gothic, it is very superior 
to the original type, as it contains many 
features of the Northern Gothic, and 
avoids the chief faults of the Southern 
imitation of it. The mode of ornamen- 
tation in alabaster and marble mosaic is 
Italian, but the construction of the main 
fabric can hardly be so called. The interior 
of the chancel is extremely rich and hand- 
some, and the general effect, on the whole, 
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very good: every art of decoration has 
been brought into play, fine paintings, rich 
gilding, exquisite carvings, and valuable 
materials; whatever could most fully con- 
tribute to the honour and glory of God 
ha; been freely bestowed. The reredos, 
or rather the east wall, is covered with a 
series of panels, with canopies, enriched 
with foliation, crockets and finials; the 
flat surface is covered with a gold diaper, 
with the painted figures standing out upon 
it; the central and most prominent group 
over the altar is the blessed Virgin with 
the infant Saviour in her lap; on either side 
are three apostles under canopies; over this 
the crucifixion with the other six apostles ; 
and above all, in the gable, Christ in glory 
with the twelve apostles and the blessed 
Virgin. Under these paintings, and im- 
mediately behind the altar, is a large 
blank space of plain alabaster with a 
jewelled cross in the centre over the altar ; 
this large blank space has a bad effect, 
especially from the nave, and seems to 
call out for hangings or some sort of 
colour to agree with that above and bring 
it down to the floor. On each side of the 
choir are sedilia and rich panelling with 
diaper-work but without figures, and then 
an open arch filled with tracery of light 
marble with shafts of red porphyry ; there 
is a little affectation in allowing the plain 
dark red bricks to appear on both sides of 
these arches in the panels. The clerestory 
windows are spherical triangles with good 
tracery and light painted glass; the vault 
is beautifully painted in patterns, which 
are not medieval, but nevertheless are 
very elegant, and the ribs are gilt, which 
makes them at present, perhaps, rather 
too brilliant and conspicuous, but this 
effect will soon wear off. The choir is 
enclosed by a low marble parapet, after 
the fashion of Italy ; the screen-work at 
the sides, of iron and brass, is very elegant, 
but perhaps rather too light. The organ 
is placed in the south aisle of the choir. 
The nave is not quite so rich as the 
choir, but still very rich, and the chief 
faults of the Italian Gothie are skil- 
fully avoided ; the horizontal lines are not 
too prominent, but the small number 
of wide arches instead of a large num- 
ber of narrow ones is an Italian feature 
here preserved, and has the usual effect 
of diminishing the apparent size of the 
church, whilst the additional height of the 
arch which this width renders necessary, 
allows no space for a triforium, which is, 
therefore, combined with the clerestory. 
This is, however, skilfully done, and the 
clerestory, with its light painted glass, is a 
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good feature of the church. The roof is 
high-pitched and opento the ridge, after the 
modern Northern fashion, (our ancestors 
were wise enough always to have a ceil- 
ing, though not a flat or a low one;) the 
principal timbers are in the form of arches, 
which are richly painted, and have a good 
effect. 

The chancel-arch is a fine feature, with 
good shafts and mouldings ; the wall above 
it is tricked out in patterns of coloured 
marbles or mastic inlaid in alabaster, the 
effect of which is not pleasing; the pat- 
terns have the same dancing look which has 
been before observed in the works of this 
school, and the zig-zag lines do not har- 
monize with the style, as in England we 
naturally attach the idea of Norman-work 
to the zig-zag ornament. The patterns over 
the side-arches are better managed, follow- 
ing the line of the arches, with circular pa- 
nels in the spandrels between ; the ground 
white, with coloured patterns, partly of 
inlaid marbles, but chiefly of coloured 
mastic. The pulpit is very rich and hand- 
some, of marble, with patterns inlaid in 
mosaic after the Italian fashion. The side 
walls are unfinished; large white spaces 
are left for frescoes; over these a sort of 
arcade of panels is made of dark red and 
black bricks, with white shafts and arches 
(?) in steps, which look affected, and are 
not pleasing to the eye. The aisle-roofs 
are plain lean-to, with the rafters co- 
loured on a white ground. The painted 
glass in the west window and in the 
south aisle is after the usual modern 
fashion, in bad imitation of -medieval 
glass, too opaque, and not pleasing. 
The font is very handsome, of marble in- 
laid, and has a cover with brass crockets, 
a novel feature: the baptistery in which 
it stands is under the tower, it is richly 
ornamented, but not pleasing. . 

The exterior is very much cramped 
for want of space; the one buttress, 
pinnacle, and cross combined is a bold 
attempt at something original, but it at- 
tempts too much, and must be regarded as 
a failure: the tower and spire are more 
successful, but the manner in which the 
broach fits on to the square tower is not 
very well managed: some of the North- 
amptonshire broach spires might have 
furnished a useful hint here. The pre- 
valence of strong horizontal lines in the 
brick-work is a mistake, the Gothic style 
requires veriical lines to be carried out 
consistently. The domestic buildings are 
decidedly ugly, and belong to no style at all. 
The screen in front of the smali court is 
good, but there should have been a cloister. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


April 27. Colonel George A. K. d’Arcy to be 
Superintendent of Police for the Island of St. 
Christopher ; Charles Edmund Banks, esq., to be 
Secretary to the Council and Registrar of the 
Land Court of the Island of Mauritius, and Philip 
Augustus Wake, esq., to be Assistant-Superin- 
tendent of Police for that island. 

Isaac Farrington, Abraham Charville Hill 
Smith, and Augustus Benners, esqrs., to be non- 
elective Members of the Legislative Council of 
the Virgin Islands; and James Misick, Daniel T. 
Smith, Alfred J. Duncombe, and Francis Ellis, 
esqrs., to be non-elective Members of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Turks and Caicos Islands. 

May 2. The Earl of Mansfield, K.T., to be 
H.M.’s High Commissioner to the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. 

May 3. George Patton, esq., to be Solicitor- 
General for Scotland. 

May 4. W. J. Jeffrey, esq., to be Assistant- 
Receiver-General, British Guiana. 

May 6. Her Majesty by Writ has summoned 
Charles Bennet, esq., to the House of Peers by 
the title of Baron Ossulton of Ossulton in the 
county of Middlesex. 

Lieutenant-Gen. Sir W. J. Codrington, K.C.B., 
to be Governor of Gibraltar. 

May 12. Her Majesty by letters patent has 
granted the dignity of an Earl to the Right Hon. 
Charles John Viscount Canning, Governor-Gen. 
of India, by the title of Earl Canning; of a Baron 
of the United Kingdom to John, Lord Elphin- 
stone. 


The Rev. James Colquhoun Campbell, M.A., to 
be Bishop of Bangor. 

May 13. Thomas Ussher, esq., to be Chargé 
d’ Affaires to the Republic of Hayti. 

May 14. The Lady Sarah Elizabeth Lindsay 
to be one of the Women of the Bedchamber. 

May 18. Edward Newton, esq., to be Assis- 
tant Colenial Secretary, Mauritius. 

May 20. Sir Michael H.Seymour to be aG.C.B. 

Capt. the Hon. Keith Stewart, R.N., Capt. Sir 
Fredk. Wm. Erskine Nicolson, bart., R.N., Capt. 
Harry Edmund Edgell, R.N., Capt. Sir Rob. John 
Le Mesurier M’Clure, Knt., R.N., Capt. George 
Sumner Hand, R.N., Col. Thomas Lemon, Royal 
Marines, Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Sandys Stawell 
Walsh, Royal Marines, and Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Hocker, Royal Marines, to be C.B.’s. 

Henry Bartle Edward Frere, esq., the Resident 
in the Province of Scinde, and Robert Montgo- 
mery, esq., lately the Chief Commissioner in 
Oude, to be K.C.B.’s. 

Charles William Warner, esq., H.M.’s Attorney- 
General for the Island of Trinadad, to be a C.B. 

The following are the names of the Scottish 
Peers elected to sit in the House of Lords in the 
ensuing Parliament :— Marquis of Tweeddale, 
Earl of Morton, Ear] of Caithness, Earl of Home, 
Earl of Strathmore, Earl ‘of Haddington, Earl of 
Airlie, Earl of Leven and Melville, Earl of Sel- 
kirk, Earl of Orkney, Viscount Strathallan, Lord 
Saltoun, Lord Gray, Lord Blantyre, Lord Col- 
ville of Culross, Lord Polwarth. 





BIR 


March 4. At Foo-Chow-Foo, in China, the 
wife of Walter H. Medhurst, esq., H.B.M.’s Con- 
sul at that place, a dau. 

March 13. At Rawul Pindee, the wife of Capt. 
8. B. Cookson, Brigade-Major, a dau. 

March 17. At Fort William, Calcutta, the 
wife of Major J. McLeod Innes, Bengal Engineers, 
a son. 

Aprill. At Rome, the Lady Killeen, a son and 

eir. 

April 15. At Blandford, the wife of W. H. 
Atkinson, esq., a dau. 

April 18. At Callington, the wife of Dr. 
Hender, M.D., a son. 

At Marseilles, the wife of W. Gribble, esq., 
surgeon, late of Ashburton, a son. 

April 19. At Wiesbaden, the wife of Major 
Forbes, unattached, a dau. 

At Merly-house, Dorset, the wife of Willett 
L. Adye, esq., a son. 

At Lower Grosvenor-pl., the wife of Sir G. 
Colthurst, bart., a dau. 

At Merly-house, Dorset, the wife of Wm. 
L. Adye, esq., a son. 

In Great Cumberland-st., the Marquise Talia- 
carne, a son. 

April 20. At Battleton-house, Dulverton, the 
wife of Richard Bulkeley Thelwall, esq., late 
Capt. 24th Regt., a dau. 

At Bideford, the wife of J. J. Conybear Olivier, 
esq., a dau. 

At Halwyn-house, Clifton, the wife of George 
C. Glasson, esq., a son. 

April 22. At Wilton-house, the wife of the 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, a dau. 

At Brook-house, Halewood, Lancashire, Mrs, 
William Norris Heald, a son. 

April 23, The wife of Charles Cass, esq., 
Canons, Ware, a son. 

At Beverley Parks, the wife of Wm. Bainton, 
esq., a dau, 


THS. 


At the Elms, Ringwood, the wife of H. Tre- 
menheere Johns, esq., a son. 

At Inwood, Henstridge, Somerset, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Glossop, a dau. 

At Marine-lodge, Queenstown, Ireland, the 
wife of Captain G. Wentworth Forbes, R.M.L.L., 
a dau. 

At Glan Helen, Carnarvon, the wife of Edward 
Preston, esq., a dau. 

At Ormiston, East Lothian, N.B., the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Clephane, a dau. 

April 24. At Congelow-house, Yalding, Mrs. 
Fred. Charles Winton, a dau. 

At Wootton-house, near Glastonbury, the wife 
of Capt. Hood, R.N., a dau. 

At Ellingham-hall, Norfolk, the wife of Henry 
Smith, esq., a son. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. Wm. D’Arcy, a 
son. prematurely, 

April 25. At Clifton, the wife of Francis Fox, 
C.E., a dau. 

At Middleton Tyas, the wife of the Hon. A. C, 
Orde Powlett, a dau. 

At Piccadilly, the Lady Adelaide Cadogan, 
a son. 

At Pontrilas-house, Herefordshire, the wife 
of Richard Watson, esq., a son. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, the wife of Captain 
Richard Purvis, R.N., a dau, 

At Widworthy Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. John 
Gifford, a dau. 

At Stackhouse, near Settle, the wife of Joseph 
Birkbeck, esq., a son. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of the Rev. T, 
W. D. Brooks, Vicar of Flitwick, Bedfordshire, 
a son. 

April 26. At the Temple, London, the wife of 
Samuel Carter, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, the wife of James 
Edward Bradshaw, esq., of Fair Oak-park, Win- 
chester, a dau. 
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At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Hall, 
Bengal Cavalry, a son. 

At Richmond, the wife of the Hon. Albert Yel- 
verton Bingham, a son, stillborn. 

At Winslade-house, Devon, the wife of Henry 
Aylmer Porter, esq., a son. 

April 27. The wife of Robert Penny, esq., of 
Oriel-cottage, near Manchester, a dau. 

At Clungunford-house, Salop, the wife of John 
Rocke, esq., a son. 

At Cross-house, Aldershot, the wife of Lieut. 
8. A. Bazalgette, Royal Artillery, twin sons. 

At Rathmullan-house, co. Donegal, the wife 
of Thomas Batt, esq., a son. 

April 28. At Upper Ranelagh-st., Chester-sq., 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. A. Prescott, H.M.’s Bom- 
bay Cavalry, a dau. 

At Brasted, near Sevenoaks, the Lady Affleck, 
a dau. 

At Kingston-upon-Thames, the wife of Augus- 
tus Frederick Elmslie, esq., a dau. 

At Hilton Bridgnorth, Shropshire, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Smythe, a dau. 

The wife of Richard Edmunds, esq., Mayor of 
Banbury, a dau. 

At Wimbledon-common, the wife of Stephen 
Cholmely, of Lincoln’s-inn, solicitor, a dau. 

At Wicken Bonant Rectory, tue wife of the 
Rev. J. H. Sperling, a dau. 

April 29. Mrs. Thruston, Talgarth-hall, Me- 
rioneth, a son. 

In Bryanston-sq., London, the Lady Amelius 
Wentworth Beauclerk, a son. 

The wife of Richard Watt, esq., of Speke-hall, 
Lancashire, a dau. 

At Morningside, near Edinburgh, the wife of 
James Erskine Paterson, esq., a dau. 

At Portobello, the wife of Capt. Fenton Aylmer, 
Northumberland Light Infantry, and late 97th 
Regiment, a son. 

At Bromley-hill, Kent, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Long, a dau. 

April 30. In Upper Berkeley-st., Portman-sq., 
the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Webb, a dau. 

At the Pool-house, Astley, Worcestershire, the 
wife of Henry Haines, esq., a son. 

At Pooley-hall, near ''amworth, the wife of 
Frederick Tibbits, esq., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Poole Keynes, the wife of the 
Rev. Richard Lowndes, a son. 

At Norley-hall, the wife of S. Woodhouse, esq., 
a son. 

On the 8th Dec., 1855, Mrs. Porter, wife of 
Richard Porter, of the Britannia Hotel, South 
Shore, Blackpool, was delivered of three male 
children, one of whom was stillborn, another 
lived two days, and the third is now a fine healthy 
boy ; and on Wednesday, the 20th ult., 1859, she 
was delivered of three female children, all living 
and healthy. Both mother and children are 
doing as well as can be expected. They were 
baptized the same day by the Rev. J. Bates, Wake- 
field, by the names of Emma, Jane, and Ellen. 

May 1. At Astle-house, Castle Hedingham, 
Mrs. Charles Sperling, jun., a dau. 

In Upper Berkeley-st., Portman-sq., the Hon. 
Mrs. F. Webb, a dau. 

At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. Charles Evans, 
a son, 

At the Rectory, Corfe-Castle, the Lady Char- 
lotte B inkes, a dau. 

At Belmont-lodge, Malvern Wells, the wife of 
Capt. A. G. Todd, Ist Regt. Madras Light 
Cavalry, a dau. 

May 2. At Lansdowne-place, the wife of 
Charles O’Bryen Dilkes, esq., a son. 

At Stafford-house, Maida-vale, the wife of 
Albert Gottheimer, esq., a dau. 

At Marionville, Merchiston-park, Edinburgh, 
the wife of John Moir Macqueen, esq., a son. 

At Belmont, co. Westmeath, the wife of 
Falkiner J. Minchin, esq., of Annagb, Tipperary, 
a son and heir. 

May 3. At Cork, the wife of Major George 
Mein, 20th Depot Battalion, a dau. 


Births. 
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At Charlton, Kent, the wife of J. Drummond, 
esq., late 10th Hussars, a son. 

May 4. At Rendcomb-park, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of David Fullerion, esq., a dau. 

At Hanley, N.B., the wife of Major Babington, 
7th Hussars, a son: 

May 5. At Ampney-park, Cirencester, Lady 
Gifford, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Hanley, Staffordshire, the 
wife of the Rev. G. F. Whidbourne, a dau. 

At Hailes-st., Edinburgh, the wife of Robert 
Christie, jun., esq., C.A., a dau. 

May 6. At Turnworth, Dorset, the wife of 
William Parry Okedon, esq., a dau. 

At Wyvenhoe-hall, Essex, the wife of Sir C.C. 
de Crespigny, bart., a son. 

At 5, Burton-crescent, the wife of John J. 
Napier, esq., a dau. 

May 7. . At Upper Grosvenor-st., the wife of 
Robert Hanbury, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Spetchley-park, Worcester, the wife of Simon 
Serope, jun., esq., of Danby-hall, Yorkshire, 
a dau. 

At Bickleigh Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Robert Baker Carew, a dau. 

May 8. At Braiswick-lodge, Colchester, Mrs. 
Charles Josselyn, a dau. 

At Otterington-house, Yorkshire, the wife of 
W. F. Garforth, esq., a son. 

At Broad Sanctuary, Westminster-abbey, the 
wife of George Webbe Dasent, esq., D.C.L., a son. 

May 9. At Chalfont-lodge, Bucks., the wife 
of Leicester Hibbert, esq., a son. 

At Greestone-house, Lincoln, the wife of John 
R. H. Keyworth, esq., a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Frederic Merrifield, 
esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Buriton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. J. M. 
Sumner, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Sir Thomas Barrett- 
Lennard, bart., a son. 

At Rutland - gate, Edward Fitzalan 
Howard, a son. 

At the residence of her mother-in-law, Hor- 
bury-crescent, Notting-hill, Louisa Ethel, widow 
of Edward F. R. Mathew, esq., of St. Kitt’s, 
West Indies, a son. 

May 10. At Athol-crescent, Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Scott, of Gala, a son and heir. 

At Hertford-st., Mayfair, the Hon. Mrs. Ar- 
thur Egerton, a son. 

At Kensington-gate, the wife of R. Westmacott, 
esq., a dau. 

At Queen’s-road, Gloucester-gate, Regent’s- 
park, the wife of Chas. J. Mitchell, esq., a dau. 

At Bragborough-hall, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of D. Buchanan, esq., a son. 

May 11. At Dufferin-lodge, Highgate, the 
Viscountess Hardinge, a son. 

At Foulmire Rectory, Cambridgeshire, the Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Savile, a dau. . 

At Brighton, the wife of Edward William 
Gordon, esq., a son. 

At Upper Eccleston-pl., the wife of Ormus 
Biddulph, esq., a dau. 

May 12. At Hertford-st., Mayfair, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Cooper, a son, 

At Upper George-st., Bryanston-sq., Mrs. 
Killingworth Hedges, of Sunbury, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Major-Gen. Cavaye, 
a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Manaccan, Cornwall, the wife 
of the Rev. Edward Seymour, a dau. 

At Swanmore, Ryde, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
Col. John Hill, a son and heir. 

May 13. At Garratt’s-hall, Banstead, the 
wife of John Lambert, esq., a dau. 

Mrs. Mansfield Parkyns, Woodborough-hall, 
near Nottingham, a dau. 

At Alfred-st., the wife of Col. Monkland, 74th 
Highlanders, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of C. S. Leslie, esq-, 
jun., of Balquhain, Aberdeenshire, a son. 

May 14. At Menabilly, the Lady Frances Tre- 
vanion, a son. 
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At Roundhay-lodge, near Leeds, the Hon. Mrs. 
William Beckett Denison, a dau. 

The wife of Dr. Cowan, Grove-house, Chis- 
wick, a dau. 

At Warwick-villas, Paddington, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. H. Stamford, a dau. 

May 15. At Netherfield-house, Glasgow, the 
wife of William Rigby, esq., a son. 

At Upper Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., the wife of 
Francis Dobinson, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

May 16. At Arlington-st., the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Forester, a dau. 

At the Rectory-house, Devonshire-sq., the wife 
of Maj.-Gen. Hutchinson, a son. 
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May 17. At Orton Longueville, the Mar- 
chioness of Huntly, a son. 

At Sandrock, near Farnham, the wife of Major 
Charles E. Oldershaw, Royal Artillery, A.D.C., 
a son. 

May 18. At Lansdowne-pl., Brighton, the wife 
of James Lyall, esq., a dau. 

At Hampton, the wife of Lieut.-Col. R. S. 
Shawe, Bombay Army, a son. 

May 19. At Trent-park, the wife of R. C. L. 
Bevan, esq., a son. 

At Eaton-pl., the Lady Alfred Hervey, a son. 

May 20. At Grosvenor-sq., the Lady Char- 
lotte Watson-Taylor, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


March 5. At Calcutta, Francis Ingram Con- 
way Gordon, esq., 5th Bengal European Regt., 
to Mary Raikes, only dau. of the late John Thos. 
Garrett, esq., Portsmouth. 

March 17. At Calcutta, Francis C. Scott, Capt. 
42nd Royal Highlanders, to Mary Olivia, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Edward John Ward, Rector of 
East Clandon, Surrey. 

March 19. At Caleutta, Lieut. J. Smythe, 
H.M.’s 53rd Regt., to Jane, eldest dau. of G. G. 
Moir, esq., of Chepstow Villas West, Bayswater. 

March 21, At Kiddapore, Caleutta, Elphin- 
stone Jackson, esq., Bengal Civil Service, to Anna 
Madeline, second dau. of the late Sir Keith Alex. 
Jackson, bart. 

March 23. At Totteridge, the Rev. C. R. 
Howell, of Finchley, to Fanny, youngest dau. 
of the late Mr. F. Homan, Finchley-common. 

At Cranford, Henry Bullock, esq., of Spring- 
grove, Middlesex, eldest son of the late Rev. T. 
Bullock, Vicar of Chisledon and Rector of Castle 
Eaton, Wilts, to Ellen, fourth dau. of the late N. 
Giffard, esq., Guernsey. 

At Tottenham, James Thompson, esq., son of 
William Thompson, esq., of Frome, Somerset- 
shire, to Mary Louisa, eldest dau. of Mr. Wm. 
Warmington, of Tottenham. 

March 24. At Lewisham, Kent, James Palfrey, 
esq., M.D., of Wellington-st., London-bridge, to 
Ellen Mary Anne, only surviving dau. of the late 
J.C. W. Lever, esq., M.D., of Guy’s Hospital. 

March 26. At George-town, St. Vincent, John 
Hill, third son of the late John Beresford, Colo- 
nial Secretary, to Evena, fourth dau. of Alexander 
McLeod, esq. 

March 29. At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, Mr. 
Wm. Townsend, of Flaxley, Glocestershire, to 
Harriet, seventh dau. of the late John Smith, of 
rata Berks, and Raglan-cottages, Pcck- 

am. 

At Dublin, Robert Stuart, esq., advocate, and 
of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to Nannie, 
eldest dau. of the late John Hall, esq., of North 
Great George’s-st., Dublin. 

March 30. At Littleborough, Richard, eldest 
son of Richd. Kay, esq., of Harefield, Heywood, 
to Mary, second dau. of Joseph Schofield, esq., 
of Stubley-hall, Littleborough. 

April7, At St. John’s, New Brunswick, North 
America, Matthew Beachceroft Harrison, esq., 
62nd Regt., only son of the Rev. M. Harrison, of 
Church Oakley, Basingstoke, Hants, to Louise, 
dau. of the late C. Brown, esq., of Queen-sq., St. 
John’s. 

Aprilll. At St. Cuthbert’s, Darlington, the 
Rev. J. R. Lumby, Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, to Susanna Mary, second dau. of 
Elias Parsons, Harewood-grove, Darlington. 

April 19. At Paddington, the Rev. John F. 
N. Eyre, son of the Rev. L. Eyre, of Howard- 
house, Harrow, to Frances Pennington, of Wood- 
field-terrace, Harrow-road, London, and dau. of 
Edward Pennington, esq., of Chester. 





April 20. At Cheltenham, Wilson Fox, esq., 
M.D., of Newcastle, Staffordshire, to Emily 
Anne, dau of the late Capt. Wellesley Doyle. 

At the French Protestant Church at Marseilles, 
Charles James, son of the Rev.S.Symonds, Rector 
of Philleigh, Cornwall, to Louisa Henrietta, eldest 
dau. of C. H. Grant, esq., Marseilles. 

April 21. At White Ladies, Aston, Worcester- 
shire, Edwyn Sandys, eldest surviving son of the 
Rev. C. T. Dawes, of Leamington, to Lucy Emily, 
eldest dau. of William Bagnall, esq., of Ham- 
stead-hall, Staffordshire. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-park, William, 
second son of Thomas Floyd, Esq., co. Wex- 
ford, to Eleanor, second dau. of the late Thomas 
Ward, esq. 

April 23. At St. Luke’s, Jersey, Capt. John 
Hill Crosse, 16th Regt., to Rose Warden, only 
dau. of the late Capt. John W. Stiles, H.E.I.C.S. 

At St. Matthew’s, Denmark-hill, the Rev. 
Edward N. Wilson, of Walworth, to Matilda 
Eliza, youngest dau. of Mr. George Brooks, 
Champion-p]., Camberwell. 

At Lampeter, James Easton, esq., of Great 
Ormond-st., to Surah, second dau. of the late 
Thomas Arthur, esq., of Lampeter. 

At St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, Mr. Thomas Riley, 
of St. Peter’s-green, Bedford, to Agnes, only dau. 
of the late John Coates, esq., of Ingleton, York- 
shire, and widow of the Rev. R. Hodgson, incum- 
bent of Hutton Roof, Westmoreland. 

April 25. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. 
Edward W. L. Davies, Vicar of Adlingfleet, and 
Rural Dean of Selby, Yorkshire, to Phillis, widow 
of William Skieving, esq., and second dau. of the 
late Thomas King, esq., of the Manor-house, 
North Huish. 

At Paington, Edward, son of John Jackson 
Goodridge, Esq., to Emma, widow of James E, 
Howes, esq., and dau. of the late Lieut.-Col, 
Freith, H.M.’s 64th Regt. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Robt. Linton, eld- 
est son of the late Richard Lacy, esq., of Bel- 
gravia, to Isabella Maria, only dau. of John 
Waite, esq. 3 

April 26, At Ashbourne, Derbyshire, the Rev. 
T. J. Jones, Head Master of the Free Grammar- 
school, Tideswell, to Eliza Southworth, second 
dau. of John Lee, esq., M.D., of Ashbourne. 

At Ashford, Kent, the Rev. Augustus John 
Pearman, M.A., Vicar of Bethersden, to Caro- 
line Hannah, only dau. of the Rev. John Price 
Alcock, M.A., Vicar of Ashfield, Rural Dean, and 
one of the six preachers in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. 

At Charlecombe, Bath, the Rev. Robert Sorbie, 
youngest son of the late Benjamin Sorsbie, esq., 
of Newcastle, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. William B. Kempson, Rector of Stoke- 
Lacy, Herefordshire. 

At Frenchay, near Bristol, Gerald de Courcy 
Hamilton, Chief Constable of Devon, youngest 
son of the late James John Hamilton, of Bally- 
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macoll, co. Meath, and grandson of John, twenty- 
sixth Lord Kinsale, to Henrietta Anna, widow of 
Wallis O’B. H. Buchanan, Lieut. 92nd High- 
landers, dau. of the late Albany B. Savile, esq., 
of Oaklands, Devon. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Lieut.-Col. Francis 
Haygarth, Scots Fusileer Guards, eldest son of the 
late William Haygarth, esq., to Cecilia Blanche 
Horatio Seymour, second dau. of the late Col. 
the Right Hon. George L. Dawson Damer. 

At Monk Fryston, George Frederick, eld est son 
of William Peel, esq., of Ackworth-park, to Sarah 
Hannah, eldest dau. of the late George Althass 
Staniland, esq., of Brotherton-house, Ferry- 
bridge. 

At Norton Fitzwarren, Somerset, the Rev. W. 
S. Browne, M.A., to Jane, second dau. of the 
late W. Hewett, esq., of Norton-court, Taunton. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Lionel S. Beale, M.D., 
F.R.S., of Grosvenor-st., to Fanny, only dau. 
of Peyron Blakiston, M.D., F.R.S., of St. Leo- 

nard’s-on-Sea. 

At Petworth, Capt. Mure, of the Scots Fusileer 
Guards, eldest son of Col. Mure, of Caldwell, in 
Ayrshire, to the Hon. Constance Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of Lord Leconfield. 

At Heavitree, the Rev. J. P. Sydenham, Rector 
of Willand, to Mary Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rev. Edward Bartlett. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Bulkley J. 
Mackworth Praed, esq., to Emily Maria, third 
dau. of the late William Fane, esq., of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service. 

At Paddington, Henry Denis De Vitré, esq., 
of Purchase-manor, Ditchling, Sussex, eldest son 
of Matthew T. D. De Vitré, esq., of Formosa, 
Cookham, Berks, to Ellen Sarah, youngest dau. 
of James Durham, esq., of Leinster-gardens, 
Hyde-park. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Rbt. Chadwick, 
esq., 14th Light Dragoons, younger son of Rbt. 
Chadwick, esq., of High Bank, Prestwich, Man- 
chester, to Caroline Matilda, only dau. of the 
late Melville Chas. Losack, esq., Royal Artillery. 

At Oxford, Wm. Morris, esq., B.A., of Exeter 
College, eldest son of the late William Morris, 
esq., of Woodford-hall, Essex, to Jane, eldest 
dau. of Mr. Robert Burden, of Oxford. 

April 27. At Quorndon, Leicestershire, James 
Bouskell, esq., of Leicester, solicitor, to Rose 
Mary, second dau. of Samuel Harris, esq., of 
Quorndon. 

At Liverpool, the Rev. Rowland Williams, 
D.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Vice-principal of St. David’s College, Lampeter, 
and Vicar of Broadchalke, Wilts, to Ellen, second 
surviving dau. of the late Charles Cotesworth, 
esq., R.N., of South Hill-grove, Liverpool. 

At Heavitree, Thos. Bonville Were, of Broad- 
clist, to Louisa Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Kennet Dawson, esq., of Frickley-hall, 
Yorkshire. 

At Stratford-on-Avon, Henry Burman, esq., 
to Elizabeth Sarah, youngest dau. of Charles 
Lucy, esq., all of Stratford-on-Avon. 

At Oxenford-castle, Mid Lothian, Allan Alex. 
Maconochie Wellwood, esq., younger of Garvock, 
to the Lady Margaret Penny Dalrymple, young- 
est dau. of the Earl of Stair. 

At South Bersted, Philip Henry Ferdinand 
Phelps, esq., to Louisa, dau. of the late Col. 
Morden. 

At Shelf, near Halifax, the Rev. Frederick 
Smith, M.A., Incumbent, to Lucy, youngest dau. 
of Moses Bottomley, esq., of Wade-house, Shelf. 

At St. Marylebone, Fred. Wm. Thorowgood, 
esq., of Totteridge, Herts, to Sarah Coster, only 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Dryland, of Newbury, 
Berks. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Sidney Stanley, 
M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
Lingstowe-hall, Cambridgeshire, to Sarah, eldest 
dau. of Edmond Foster, esq., Cambridge. 

At Dover, the Rev. James J. Reynolds, M.A., 
Ineumbent of Bedford Chapel, Exeter, to Ann 
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Rose Honour Dickson, third dau. of the late Si 
David Dickson. 

At Holywell, Flintshire, William J. Sisson, 
esq., Llay-hall, Gresford, to Cornelia Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late B. Harrison, esq., of Holywell. 

At Guildford, Geo. Frederick Campbell Bray, 
esq., Capt. 96th Regt., second son of Col. Bray, 
C.B., late of the 39th Regt., to Charlotte Frances, 
only surviving dau. of the late Edward Pope, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Jamaica. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, Scipion Filippi, 
Viscount de Tabj, of Westbourne-place, Eaton- 
sq., to Jane Anna, youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Broome, of H.M.’s 22nd Light 
Dragoons. 

At Edgbaston, G.S. Homfray, esq., of Bron-y- 
Garth, Caernarvonshire, only son of Hen. Hom- 
fray, esq., of Broadwaters-house, Worcestershire, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Unett, esq., of 
Edgbaston, and of Filey, Yorkshire. 

At Ripon, the Rev. Thomas Maylin Theed, 
youngest son of William Theed, esq., of Hilton- 
house, St. Ives, to Emily, youngest dau. of the 
late John Atkinson, esq., of Little Woodhouse, 
Leeds. 

At Egham, William A. Travers, esq., formerly 
of the Bengul Civil Service, to Margaret, dau. of 
the late Thomas Arnott, esq. 

At Southsea, George Herbert Hale, esq., of 
H.M.’s Bengal Army, third son of Archdeacon 
Hale, to Frances Shawe Millet, eldest dau. of 
Mayow Short, esq., of Southsea. 

At Hendon, Sunderland, Francis Fane, eldest 
son of F. F. Yeatman, esq., of Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, to Mary Louisa, second dau. of the late 
John Saunders, esq. 

At Salisbury-road, Edinburgh, Stephen Wil- 
liamson, esq., merchant, Liverpool, to Annie, 
third dau. of the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., 
Edinburgh. 

April 28. At Singlesthorne, near Wassand, 
Yorkshire, Henry, youngest son of Sir George 
Strickland, bart., to Cornelia Charlotte Ann, 
fourth dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Dumaresq, 
and niece of the Earl of Lanesborough. 

At Newton Solney, Thomas Fisher, esq., of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to Harriet, only dau. of Jas. 
Drewry, esq., of Newton-mount, Derbyshire. 

At Paddington, Shilston Calmady Hamlyn, 
esq., of Leawood and Paschoe, Devon, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Commander Charles Hensley, R.N., 
of Delamere-crescent. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., London, Horace 
Dormer, eldest son of Harry Brereton Trelawny, 
esq., to Maria Katharine, eldest dau. of Sir John 
and Lady Jane Walsh. 

At Wivelsfield, Sussex, Edwin, youngest son 
of Charles Neame, esq., of Selling, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. George Dixon, Incumbent 
of the former place. 

At Chilthorne Domer, Somerset, Thos. Smith, 
esq., of Union-grove, Wandsworth, to Lucy 
Eleanor, second dau. of the Rey. W. Burton 
Leach, M.A., Vicar of Chilthorne. 

At Rusper, Sussex, Robert Henry Hurst, esq., 
of Horsham-park, only son of the late Robert 
Henry Hurst, esq., M.P., to Matilda Jane, eldest 
dau. of James Scott, esq., of the Nunnery, Rusper, 
and of Cadogan-pl., Belgrave-sq. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Alexander Forbes, 
eldest son of Capt. Michael Tweedie, Royal Artil- 
lery, of Rolvendon, Kent, to Alice, second dau. 
of Robert Bell, of Gower-st., Bedford-sq. 

At St. Michael’s, Highgate, Frederick Biscoe, 
fourth son of the late George Basevi, esq., of 
Saville-row, to err second dau. of Robert 
John Lodge, esq., of the Grove, Highgate. 

At Cheltenham, Chas. J. Champion, eldest son 
of Charles Jos. Champion Crespigney, esq., to 
Frances, eldest dau. of the late William Plunkett, 
esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the Rev. Frederick 
Cox, Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, Watford, Herts, 
to Mary Theophila, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Hunt, of the former place. 
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At St. Mary Magdalen, Munster-sq., London, 
Capt. Alexander Stephen Creyke, Royal En- 
gineers, to Mayda, only dau. of the late Edwardes 
Lyall, esq., Advocate-General at Calcutta. 

At Achurch, Northamptonshire, John Nicholas 
Fazakerley, esq., tothe Hon. Georgiana Caroline, 
third dau. of Lord Lilford. 

At Paddington, Richard Quain, esq., of Caven- 
dish-sq., to Ellen, Dowager Viscountess Midleton. 

At Kersall, Manchester, Sir Kingsmill Grove 
Key, Bart., of Streatham, Surrey, to Louisa, 
fourth dau. of the late Joseph Armstrong, esq., 
of Manchester. 

At Monkstown, co. Dublin, James Walker, 
esq., of Dalry, Edinburgh, to the Hon. Anna 
Yelverton, fifth dau. of the Viscount Avonmore. 

At Trinity Church, Hyde-park, Peter Godfrey, 
third son of David Chapman, esq., of Roe- 
hampton, to Henrietta Julia Rhoda Sophia, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Edward Hamer 
Ravenhill, Vicar of Leominster and Rural Dean, 
and great grand-dau. of the late Earl of Cavan. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., R. T. Adderley, 
esq., of Barlaston and Coton Halls, Staffordshire, 
to Catherine, dau..of Peter Broughton, esq., of 
Tunstall-hall, Shropshire. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut. Thomas William Oliver, 
R.N., eldest son of Thomas Oliver, esq., of Child 
Okeford, Dorset, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
Rev. E. S. Murphy, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
James’s. 

At Little Ilford, Essex, Wm. Henry Williams, 
esq., surgeon, of Plaistow, Essex, to Cordelia, 
second dau. of John Lamb, esq., of North-end- 
house, Little Ilford. 

At St.Saviour’s, Clifton-gardens, Henry Lock- 
hart Gleig, esq.. H.M. 32nd Bengal N.I., 
fourth son of the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Chaplain- 
General of H.M. Army, to Phebe Bel, eldest 
dau. of Charles L. Collard, esq., of 30, Carlton- 
villas, Maida-vale. 

At Rotherfield Greys, Henley-on-Thames, the 
Rev. Thomas Knapp Chittenden, B.D., Fellow of 
St. John’s College and Vicar of Kirtlington, 
Oxford, to Hannah Ellen, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. George Scobell, D.D., Rector of Brattleby, 
Lincolnshire, and of Turville, Bucks. 

At Handsworth, Staffordshire, the Rev. 
Charles Robert Evors, Rector of Kington, near 
Worcester, only son of Cnarles William Evors, 
esq., of Brompton, Middlesex, to Elizabeth, 
younger dau. of the late J. Lowndes, of Ches- 
terton, Staffordshire. 

April 29. At Edinburgh, the Right Rev. 
Bishop Terrot, to Charlotte, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. Edward Madden, Bengal Artillery. 

At the Scotch Free Church, Regent-sq., Thos. 
Diver, esq., M.D., of London, to Anna Wilhel- 
mina, relict of the late Capt. E. A. Fisher, of 
Bombay. 

April 30. At Bishop Stortford, the Rev. Wm. 
Mirrielees, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford, to 
Mary Emma, widow of the Rev. Henry Colson, 
M.A., Head Master of Tavistock Grammar-school. 

At the British Consulate, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Edward Farncomb, esq.,of Filsham, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, Sussex, to T. Annie, eldest dau. of the 
late P. Perry Popkin, esq., of London. 

At Ashby-de-!a-Zouch, William B. Tate, M.D., 
of Hereford-sq., London, to Sophia, eldest dau. 
of W. Garnett Taylor, esq., of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Lieut.-Col. Geo. 
Latham Thomson, 4th Regt., eldest son of the 
late Col. Robert Thomson, Royal Engineers, to 
Julia Maria, fourth dau. of the late Thomas Hull 
Plumer, esq., of Canon’s-park, Middlesex. 

At Southwell, Notts, Mr. Wm. B. Youngman, of 
Lowestoft, Suffoik, to Mary, only surviving dau. 
of the late Wm. Simpson, esq., of Southwell. 

At St. Mary’s, Hastings, Henry de Pothonier, 
esq., of St.John’s-wd., to Jane Catherine, youngest 
dau. of Andrew Duncan, esq., of Aberdeen. 

At Desertereat, co. 'I'yrone, Nathaniel Jackson, 
¢s}., C.E., county surveyor of the West Riding, 
Cork, youngest sun of Erasmus Jackson, esq., of 
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E}m-grove, Portsmouth, to Bessie, youngest dau. 
of the late Daniel Porter, esq., of Dublin. 

At Clapham, Wm. Wiley Middleton, esq., of 
Flitcham-abbey, Norfolk, to Jessie Peters, dau. 
of Dr. Young, of Clapham-common. 

May 2. At Rome, Francis Nevile Reid, esq., 
to Sophia Caroline, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
Thomas Gibson-Carmichael, bart. 

At Reigate, Surrey, Robert Henry, elder son 
of George Wm. Alexander, esq., of Wood Hatch, 
Reigate, to Catherine Yates, youngest dau. of the 
late W. T. Beeby, esq., of Calcutta. 

May 3. At Chilcompton, Somerset, the Rev. 
Wm. H. Joyce, Vicar of Dorking, Surrey, to 
Isabel, second dau. of James Marchant, esq., of 
Zagle-house, Chilcompton. 

At Staines, Frederick Simms, esq., of Twicken- 
ham, Middlesex, to Caroline Frances, youngest 
dau. of the late William Wyon, esq., R.A., of her 
Majesty's Mint. 

At Beaminster, the Rev. E. Fiennes Trotman, 
Fellow of New College, and Incumbent of Bur- 
combe, Wilts, and son of the Rev. Fiennes 8. 
Trotman, of Dallington, Northamptonshire, to 
Anne Symes, dau. of Peter Cox, esq. 

At Alderley, Gloucestershire, Robert Lowman, 
esq., of Crewkerne, Somerset, toCharlotte, second 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Martin R. Wish, 
M.A., Prebendary of Salisbury, and Vicar of Bed- 
minster-cum-Redcliffe. 

At Norton, near Malton, W. Barker, esq., 
surgeon, of Malton, son of Wm. Barker, esq., 
of Habton, to Margaret Emily, youngest dau. of 
Wm. Cotton Wise, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. Chas. Croft Hill, 
B.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, to Frances 
Charlotte Rucker, third dau. of the late John 
Croft Brooke, esq., of Austhorpe-lodge, York- 
shire. 

At Laleham, Middlesex, the Rev. S. Bernard 
Taylor, Incumbent of Kingswood, Surrey, to 
Frances, youngest dau. of the Rev. John Buck- 
land, of Chertsey, and Rector of Trusham. 

At Hendon, Middlesex, J. Evans, esq., solicitor, 
John-st., Bedford-row, late of Little Bardfield, 
Essex, to Ellen Marian, eldest dau. of Henry 
Chawner Shenton, esq., of the Park, Hendon. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., James Haywood, 
esq., of Dostbill-house, Warwickshire, to Juliana, 
only dau. of the late Edward Gibbons, esq., and 
grand-dau. of Sir Wm. Gibbons, bart. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Arthur Pratt 
Barlow, esq., of Doctors’-commons, and Sonning, 
Berks, to Maria Bode, dau. of the Rev. T. A. 
Powys, Rector of Sawtry St. Andrew’s, Hants. 

At Hanbury, Worcestershire, William Filmer 
Gregory, esq., Licut. R.N., of H.M.S. “ Asia,”’ 
eldest surviving son of the late John Jervis 
Gregory, esq., to Jessie Harriet, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. W. Vernon, Rector of Hunbury. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. William 
Coleman, younger son of the late Walter Cole- 
man, esq., of Langley Fitzhurst, Wilts, to 
Augusta, only dau. of Wm. Johnson, esq., of 
Little Malvern, Worcestershire. 

At Keynsham, George Williams, esq., of Hen- 
dredenny, near Carciff, to Emily Florence, second 
dau. of John Smith, esq., of the Old Manor- 
house, Keynsham, Somerset. 

At the Abbey, Bath, A. A. Mantell, esq , M.D., 
H.M.’s Bengal Army, to Eliza Eugenia, second 
dau. of the late John Hinde Pelly, esq., Bombay 
Civil Service. 

May 4. At the British Embassy, Florence, 
Major J. C. Anderson, of the Madras Engineers, 
third surviving son of James Anderson, esq., 

3ridgeend, Brechin, N.B., to Anne Flora, third 
surviving dau. of Dr. M‘Lean of Ardentrive, 
Oban, N.B. 

At Birdham, Chichester, the Rev. Whitmore 
Carr, Incumbent of Hatfield and Grendon Bishop, 
Herefordshire, to Emma Loftus, third dau. of the 
Rev. H. J. C. Blake. 

At Malvern Link 
Buckingham-p!., Brigh 






Whately, esq., surgeon, 
ton, youngest son of the 
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late Thos. Whately, esq., of Grafton-st., London, 
to Emily Burrows, dau. of the late Edward Hill, 
esq., of Amblecote-hall, Staffordshire. 

At Wormingford, W. 8. Green, esq., Worming- 
ford-hall, to Fanny, second dau. of Abram Con- 
stable, esq., the Garnons, of the same place. 

At Liverpool, the Rev. W. H. Bliss, son of the 
late Rev. Wm. Bliss, to Mary Jane, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Cecil Wray, Incumbentof St. Martin’s, 
Liverpool. 

At Hamsey, Sussex, the Rev. William P. A. 
Campbell, of Oldlands, Gloucestershire, son of 
the late James Campbell, esq., of Baker-street, 
London, to Madeline, dau. of R. P. Philpott, 
esq., of Offham-house, Lewes. 

At Brixton, George William, second son of F. 
Parbury, esq., of Clapham-park, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Jonathan M. Key, esq., of Bever- 
stone-house, Brixton-hill. 

May 5. At Hove, Sussex, the Rev. Sir George 

Lewen Glyn, bart., Vicar of Ewell, Surrey, to 
Henrietta Amelia, elder dau. of Richard Carr 
Glyn, esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 
' At Athens, Sidney Locock, esq., Attaché to her 
Majesty’s Embassy at Constantinople, fourth son 
of Sir Charles Locock, bart., to Abbie, third dau. 
of the Rev. Jonas King, D.D. 

At Cottesbrooke, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
R. Gibbings, Vicar of Radley, Berks, to Caroline, 
widow of the Rev. S. Stockdale, and dau. of the 
Hon. and Rev. P. A. Irby, Rector of Cottes- 
brooke. 

At Finedon, Northamptonshire, Thomas, third 
son of Thos. Bagnall, esq., of Great Barr, Stafford- 
shire, to Fanny, fourth dau. of the late Herbert 
Mackworth, esq., R.N. 

At Kegworth, John Stephens, esq., barrister- 
at-law, of the Middle Temple, and Chester-terr., 
Regent’s-park, to Frances Marv, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Chas. Eddy, of Guilsborough, and 
Rector of Bemerton, Wilts. 

At Buxton, Derbyshire, Randal Francis Tongue, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, eldest son of Edward 
Tongue, esq., of Aldridge, Staffordsh., to Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Fawdington, esq. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., London, Edward 
Charles Buller Elphinstone, second son of the 
late Col. Buller Elphinstone, of Carberry Tower, 
N.B., to Elizabeth Harriette, youngest dau. of 
the Right Hon. Sir G. Clerk, bart., of Penicuik- 
house, N.B. 

At Abbotts Ann, the Rev. James Erasmus 
Philips, only son of the Rev. Sir James Evans 
Philips, bart., Vicar of Osmington, Dorset, to 
Mary Margaret, eldest dau. of the Hon. and Rev. 
Samuel Best, Rector of Abbotts Ann. 

At Hartlepool, Thomas Tanner, esq., of Gros- 
venor-pl., Bath, and Hawke-bay, New Zealand, 
second son of the late Joseph Tanner, esq., of 
Erchfont, Wilts, to Julia, second dau. of John 
P. Denton, esq., of Hartlepool, J.P. for the 
county of Durham. 

At Bradninch, S. Reginald Potter, esq., M.D., 
second son of the late Lewis Potter, of Dromard, 
co. Sligo, Ireland, to Ducibelle Jane, elder dau. of 
Charles Matthew, esq., of Earlsland, Bradninch. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John Wm. Wat- 
son, esq., eldest son of the Hon. Baron Watson, to 
Margaret Godman, eldest dau. of the late P. P. 
Fitzpatrick, esq., of Fitzleet-house, Bognor. 

At Battersea, Samuel Bourne, eldest son of 
James Bevington, esq., of Wandsworth-common, 
to Sarah Anne, eldest dau. of Benjamin Edging- 
ton, . of Lavender-bill, Surrey. 

At Blackheath, the Rev. H. B. Mason, M.A., 
Rector of Navenby, to Sophie Caroline, only dau. 
of the late George Edward du Rochet, esq., of 
the Treasury. 

At Portishead, the Rev. Charles E. Thompson, 
of Westbury, Bucks, to Charlotte Anne, dau. of 
Major Charles Pearce, late of the Bengal Army. 

At Lillington, Warwickshire, the Rev. Robert 
Tweed, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, to Pene- 
lope, youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Wise, 
Vicar of Lillington. 
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John, third son of the late John Barton, esq., 
of East Leigh, Hants, to Catherine, Frances, dau. 
of Edward Wigram, esq., of Connaught-pl. West. 

May 6. At Plumstead, Kent, Capt. Andrew 
Orr, esq., R.A., of Milburne, Coleraine, co. 
Londonderry, to Lucy Erskine, younger dau. of 
the Rev. William Acworth. 

At Hastings, Robert Ward Corringham, of 
Gringley, Notts, to Susanna Isabella, third dau. 
of the late Alexander Lyon Emerson, esq., M.D., 
Physician to the Forces, Deputy-Inspector of 
Hospita!s, &e. 

May 7. At Swainswick, Bath, the Rev. George 
Webster, Rector of St. Nicholas, Cork, to Ger- 
trude Adeline, only dau. of the late Rev. William 
St. John Smyth, Chancellor of Down. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John Cleland, 
esq., of Stormont-castle, co. Down, to Theresa 
Maria, only dau. of Capt. Ieyland, of Hagger- 
stone-castle, Northumberland, and Hyde-park- 
house, Albert-gate, London. 

At Torquay, the Rev. James Allen Charlton, 
Curate of Gosthforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to 
Eleanor, fourth dau. of the late John Anderson, 
esq., of Cotlodge-hall, Northumberland. 

Vay 8. At Cloneybrack, Lieut.-Col. Chidley 
Coote, of Huntii gdon, Queen’s County, to Cathe- 
rine Maria, youngest dau. of the late William 
P. Brabazon, esq. 

May 0. At Chelsea, Sir Henry Fletcher, bart., 
of Ashley-park, Surrey, to Agnes, youngest dau. 
of Sir John Morillyon Wilson, C.B., K.H., of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

At Brislington, the Rev. George Ommanney, 
Incumbent of Queen Charlton, and youngest son 
of the late Sir Francis M. Ommanney, to Ellen 
Catherine, dau. of the late Jacob Ricketts, esq., 
of Brislington. 

At Clyst St. George, Joseph Henry Marryat, 
esq., Comm. of H.M.S. ‘‘ Intrepid,” second son of 
Charles Marryat, esq., of Parkfield, to Anne 
Cranmer, only dau. of the Rev. Marwood Tucker, 
of Knowle. 

At St. James’s, Henry Ayshford Sanford, esq., 
of Waltham-house, Essex, to Emily Catherine 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Right Hon. Lord 
Granville Somerset. 

At Huntingdon, York, Capt. Charles Ewen, 
Adjutant of the 2nd West York Light Infantry, 
and second son of T. L’Estrange Ewen, esq., of 
Dedham, Essex, to Emily Dorothy, second dau. 
of Thomas Dowker, esq., of Huntingdon. 

At Grantham, Lincolnsh., the Rev. W. H. 
Pengelley, B.A., late Curate of Grantham, to 
Laura Lely, only dau. of John Lely Ostler, esq., 
J.P., of Grantham, and of Cawtborpe-hall, 
Lincolnshire. 

At St. Mark’s, Regent’s-park, London, the Rev. 
Henry R. Whelpton, B.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, of Upton-pk., Slough, to Catherine, 
Anne, youngest dau. of G. F. Urling, esq., of 
Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s-park. 

At the Cathedral, Lichfield, the Rev. Robert 
Lingen Burton, M.A., Incumbent of St. Giles’s, 
Shrewsbury, to Beatrice Julia, second dau. of 
Egerton Leigh, esq., High Lea, and Jodrell-hall, 
Cheshire, and widow of the Rev. John (liver 
a late Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Shrews- 

ury. 

At Monk Sherborne, Hants, the Rev. Arthur 
Loveday, to Elizabeth Lucy, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. B. Lefroy, Rector of Ashe, Hants. 

At Southwell, the Rev. Arthur Armitage, for- 
merly Curate of St. Paul’s, York, and son of J. L. 
Armitage, esq., of Farnley-hall, near Leeds, to 
Maria, dau. of the late R. T. Forster, esq., of 
Southwell. 

At Arreton, Isle of Wight, the Rev. Chas. 
Isherwood Burland, of Arreton, to Mary, elder 
a Chas. Watson, esq., of Stickworth, Isle of 

fight. 

At Barnes, Surrey, Henry, eldest son of Chas. 
Vernet, esq., of Geneva, to Agnes, third dau. of 
Robert Willis, esq., M.D., of Barnes. 

At Auchinraith, Lanarksh., William Marshall, 
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esq., of Upper Clapton, to Margaret, younger 
dau. of the late David Brand, esq., Glasgow. 

At Oldswinford, Stourbridge, William, second 
son of A. B. Cochrane, esq., of the Heath, 
Stourbridge, to Eliza, second dau. of the late 
William Blow Collis, esq. 

The Rev. Thomas R. Hamilton, Chaplain of 
H.M.S. “ Nile,” to Mary, dau. of John B. Warren, 
esq., Warren’s-grove, Cork. 

May 11. At Stoke-by-Nayland, W. B. Long, 
esq., eldest son of W. Long, esq., of Hurts-hall, 
near Saxmundham, to Arethusa Marianne, dau. 
of Sir Charles Rowley, of Tendering-hall. 

At Chadlington, Oxfordshire, the Rev. William 
Wales, Chancellor of the diocese of Peterborough, 
and Rector of Uppingham, to the Hon. Louisa 
Diana Spencer, third dau. of the late Lord 
Churchill. 

At Bathford, Somerset, the Rev. John Abbot, 
M.A., Rector of Meavy, Devon, to Rosetta Gray, 
only dau. of the late J. Soady, esq., Comm. R.N. 

At Weston, near Bath, Richard Crawshay 
Hall, esq., of Batheaston, to Frances Eleanor, 
third dau. of the late John Miles, esq., of Watford, 
Herts., and of Bath. 

At Hove, Brighton, Henry, youngest son of 
Capt. S. C. Umfreville, R.N., Greenhithe, to 
Anna Maria, youngest dau. of Henry Page, esq., 
late of Aldeburgh-hall, Suffolk. 

At Brabourne, near Ashford, Arthur Wickham, 
esq., of Rochester, to Emily Frances, youngest 
dau. of Onslow Andrews, esq., of Brabourne. 

At Boughton Aluph, John, second son of John 
Barton, esq., formerly of Lenham, to Esther, 
second dau. of W. H. Clements, esq., of Boughton 
Aluph. 

At St. Aloysius, Clarendon-sq., Edward B. 
Dean, esq., formerly Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, 
youngest son of the late R. B. Dean, esq., Chair- 
man of the Board of Customs, to Charlotte, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Tay:or, Rector of 
Stoke Rochford, Lincolnshire. 

At Thorpe Arnold, the Rev. C. W. Ferrall, to 
Elizabeth, only dau. of the Rev. M. Mills, Vicar 
of Thorpe Arnold. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Henry 
Nangle, to Catherine Baker, step-dau. of William 
Willats, esq., Wolverton-house, Dorset. 

At Saddleworth, Daniel Manthorp, fourth son 
of the late D. M. Folkard, esq., Brighton, to 
Mary Alice, third dau. of John Bradbury, esq., 
Brownbill, Saddleworth. 

At Sonning, Berks., William Frank Blandy, 
M.A., solicitor, of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
Reading, to Alice, fourth dau. of Charles Han- 
ington Witherington, esq., of Aberlash, Sonning. 

At Horncastle, Henry F. Conington, esq., to 
Maria, dau. of Adkin J. Gilliat, esq., of Scrafield- 
house, Horncastle, Lincolnshire. 

May 12. At Kimbolton, Hants., Charles Paget 
Blake, esq., M.D., of Beulah, Torquay, son of 
Rear-Admiral Blake, Gentleman-Usher to H.R.H. 
the Prince Consort, to Mary, dau. of the late 
William Ainsworth, esq., of Birkett Bank, near 
Wigan, Lancashire. 

At St. Mary's Catholic church, Worksop, 
Arthur Trelawny Wickham, son of Francis 
Thomas New, esq., of Queen-sq., Bath, to Mary 
Katharine Frances, only child of John Joseph 
Shuttleworth, esq., of Hadsock-park, Notts. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., J. A. Sykes, esq., 
of Raywell, Yorksh., to Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
Admiral the Hon. Arthur Duncombe. 

At East Budleigh, Devon, the Rev. Robert 
Raynbird, Rector of Wentworth, Cambridgsh., to 
Frances Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Rev. 
H. T. Oxenham, St. Clement’s, Jersey. 

At Weybridge, James Traill Christie, of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Lydia Rose, 
eldest dau. of Bonamy Price, esq., of Princes-ter., 
Hyde-park, 
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At Bradpole, near Bridport, Richard H. Roe, 
R.N., of Peel-lodge, Gosport, second son of Capt. 
Roe, R.N., to Selina, seventh dau. of T. C, 
Hounsell, esq., of Wyke's-court, Bridport. 

At Helstone, Thomas K. Swanwick, esq., of 
Prestbury, near Macclesfield, to Elizabeth Jane, 
fourth dau. of T. H. Edwards, esq., of Helstone. 

At Carew, Pembrokesh., Charles Lambert 
Evershed, esq., of Arundel, to Ellen Mary, 

ounger dau. of Robert French, esq., of Little- 
hampton, Sussex. 

May 14. At Walcot, Bath, Charles Edward, 
only son of the late Charles Fitzpatrick Schrader, 
esq., to Elizabeth McClay, youngest dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. J. Allan, C.B., Col. 50th Regt. 

At Deptford, Daniel Alfred Harrison, esq., to 
Mary Jane Hardcastle, only dau. of Henry Hard- 
castle Burder, esq., of Hatcham-park, Surrey. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Edward Kent 
Karslake, esq., late Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, to Annie Agnes, dau. of Robert Gillespie, 
esq., of York-pl., Portman-sq. 

May 16. At St.George’s, Bloomsbury, J. S. 
C. Hey wood, esq., of Hanover-villas, Kensington- 
park, to Miss Louisa Vinning, of Woburn-sq. 

At Sevenhampton Rectory, Gloucestershire, 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Christian, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of F. E. Thomas, esq. 

The Rev. Charles Cooxe, Rector of Withy- 
combe, Somerset, to Charlotte D., third dau. of 
the late Rev. S. Medlicott, Rector of Loughrea, 
Treland. 

May 17. At St. George’s, Hanover-aq., the 
Rev. Frederick Peel, third son of the late Right 
Hon. William Yates Peel, the Adelaide Frances 
Isabella, third dau. of Lord Sudeley. 

At Edinburgh, Charles James Hope Johnstone, 
esq., R.A., to Mary Fanny Ellen, dau. of W. 
Hankey, esq., of Middleton-hall, Linlithgowshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Hon. Henry 
Dudley Ryder, second son of the Earl of Har- 
rowby, to Susan Juliana Maria Hamilton, only 
dau. of Villiers Dent, esq., of Barton-Cliff, near 
Christchurch, Hants. 

At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry Thomas 
Welch, esq., of Leck-hall, North Lancashire, to 
Jemima Caroline, only dau. of the late Edward 
Jacob Bridges, esq., Major Royal Horse Artillery. 

At Lichfield, Charles Somerville, esq., M.D., of 
Bloxwich, to Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
John Ward, esq., of the Mount, Stafford. 

At Halifax, the Kev. J. D. Knowles, Incumbent 
of Rawdon, Yorksh., to Mary Louisa, eldest dau. 
of Col. John Edward Orange. 

May 18. At Reading, Charles Pantin, esq., 
of Blackheath, to Sophia Anne, youngest dau. of 
William Harris, esq., of Reading. 

At Eaton Socon, Francis George, youngest son 
of John Butler, esq., of Kirby-house, Berks., to 
Eleanor, dau. of Octavius Robert Wilkinson, 
esq., of Eaton Socon, Beds. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. William 
J.C. Lindsay, second son of George Hayward 
Lindsay, esq., and the Lady Mary Lindsay, of 
Glasnevin, Dublin, to Rosamond Emily, eldest 
dau. of the late Frederic Clinton Mundy, esq. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. Edward 
Parry, M.A., Rector of Acton, Middlesex, and 
chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London, to Ma- 
tilda, eldest dau. of B. Williams, esq., of Limps- 
field, Surrey. 

May 19. At Clifton, Thomas Ogilvy, youngest 
son of the late John Easton, esq., M.D., of Cow- 
rance-hill, Dumfriesshire, to Elizabeth Agnes, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. James Marshall, In- 
eumbent of Christ Church, Clifton. 

At Tiverton, the Rev. Alfred Hensley, of Kerry, 
Montgomeryshire, to Fanny Heatly, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. P. H. Douglas, of Broomhill, 
Tiverton. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tur KinG oF NAPLEs. 


May 22. At Naples, aged 49, hi® 
Majesty Ferdinand II., King of Naples 
and Sicily. 

Ferdinand II. was born on the 22nd of 
January, 1810, and was the son of Fran- 
cis I., by his second wife, Isabella Maria, 
the Infanta of Spain. In the year 1830 
he ascended the throne of the Two Sicilies, 
at a time when that country was in a 
most disorganized state. No actual re- 
bellion, however, took place till 1848, al- 
though, from his accession to that time, no 
single year had passed in real tranquillity. 
The troops at first made scarcely any 
sbow of resistance. On the night of the 
13th shells and round shot were fired on 
the city from the fort of Castelmare, but 
at the intercession of several consuls the 
fire was suspended. After a delay of 
twenty-four hours the struggle recom- 
menced, but without result. On the 20th, 
a steamer brought from Naples decrees 
reorganising the Council of State, opening 
up public offices to Sicilians, and promising 
to provincial councils a voice in local at- 
fairs. The Sicilians demanded the Con- 
stitution of 1812, with a Parliament at 
Palermo. On the 28th of January the 
king issued a decree to the subjects of 
the entire realm, promising a constitution. 
Hostilities, meanwhile, continued in Sicily, 
which now began to insist upon a separate 
administration. Messina joined the in- 
surrection. A serious dispute ensued, in 
which neither party would give way. On 
the morning of the 15th barricades were 
erected in the streets, the royal palace was 
garrisoned by troops, and artillery-men 
stood to their guns with lighted matches. 
The king thereupon declared that he ac- 
ceded to the wishes of the deputies, and 
called upon the National Guards to with- 
draw from the barricades and remove 
them. The latter replied that they would 
do so as soon as the royal decree was 
signed and issued, and not before. As 
invariably happens at such crises, “a 
musket of a National Guard went off by 
accident.” The other guards thought 
that the Swiss troops were attacking 
them, and fired a volley. <A bloody fight 
now ensued, which lasted for eight hours ; 
the Lazaroni were let loose on the side of 
the king, and poignarded and plundered 
in all directions. At length Admiral 
Bandin, who was in the harbour, notified 
to the Government that if it were not 
ended he would land a force to restore 
order, The troops now ceased firing, the 





king was once more absolute, and the 
Chamber was dissolved. Naples was sub- 
dued, but Sicily remained. On Angust 
29 a body of 15,000 soldiers sailed to 
Messina, and joined the royal troops in 
garrison. On the 20th of September an 
attack was made on the part of the gar- 
rison, the fleet in the harbour, and a force 
which had landed on shore. After a bom- 
bardment of four days, during which the 
people fought with heroic courage, the 
city was taken—a heap of ruins. On the 
28th of March hostilities against the Si- 
cilians were again resumed, but Catania 
was taken by General Filangieri, after a 
bombardment which laid a great part of 
the city in ruins. Syracuse surrendered 
without resistance; and on the 22nd of 
April Palermo opened its gates to the 
king’s forces. 

Since that time the kingdom has been 
entirely in Ferdinand’s power. The first 
revelations concerning the state of prisons 
were made by Mr. Gladstone, and since 
then successive applications have been 
made to the king by the English and 
French Governments, in the hope of in- 
ducing him to moderate his conduct. This 
proving useless, diplomatic relations with 
his Government were recently suspended, 
and have remained so up to the present 
time. 





Tuer Duke or LEEDS. 


May 4. At the Clarendon Hotel, Lon- 
don, of diphtheria, after a few days’ ill- 
ness, aged 60, the Duke of Leeds. 

The late Francis Godolphin D’Arcy 
Osborne, Duke of Leeds, co. York; Mar- 
quis of Carmarthen, co. Carmarthen ; Earl 
of Danby, co. York; Viscount Latimer of 
Danby ; Baron Conyers of Hornby-castle ; 
and Osborne of Kiverton, co. York, in the 
peerage of England; Viscount Osborne of 
Dunblane, co. Perth, in the peerage of 
Scotland, and a baronet of England, was 
the eldest and only surviving son of George 
William Frederick, sixth duke, by his 
marriage with Lady Charlotte ‘townshend, 
sixth dau. of George, first Marquis Towns- 
hend. He was born on the 21st of 
May, 1798, and married, on the 24th 
of April, 1828, Louisa Catherine, third 
daughter of Mr. Richard Caton, of Mary- 
land, America, and sister of the late Mar- 
chioness Wellesley, and of the Dowager 
Lady Stafford, who was widow of Sir Felton 
E. Bathurst Hervey. ‘The deceased Duke 
succeeded to the family honours on the 
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death of his father, in July, 1838, previous 
to which he was summoned to the House 
of Lords. He early in life entered the 
army as Cornet in the Ist Life-Guards, 
and soon after he obtained the rank of 
captain, like many other scions of noble 
houses, he retired from the service. In 
1846 he was appointed Colonel-in-Chief of 
the North York Militia (Rifles), which by 
his death becomes vacant. In politics he 
was a Whig, but he took no very active 
part in political affairs. His Grace moved 
the address at the opening of the session 
of 1854. In default of issue the dukedom 
and other dignities devolve upon his cousin, 
Lord Godolphin, eldest son of the first 
peer of that title, who was elder brother of 
the late duke’s father. The Osborne family 
was first ennobled in the person of Sir 
Thomas Osborne, grandson of Sir Edward 
Osborne, Lord Mayor of London, 25th of 
Elizabeth. He was a statesman of much 
celebrity, and held the office of Lord High 
Treasurer in the reign of Charles II. In 
the 26th year of the reign of that Sove- 
reign he was created Earl of Danby. In 
1673 he was impeached, but afterwards 
concurring in the Revolution, was, in 1689, 
created Marquis of Carmarthen, and in 
1694 Duke of Leeds. He died, aged 81, 
in 1712. 

It appears that the Duke of Leeds was, 
a short time before his death, received into 
the Roman Catholic Church by the titular 
Bishop of Beverley, but his Grace on the 
evening before his death was visited by 
the Rev. W. U. Richards, Incumbent of 
All Saints’, Margaret-street, and expressed 
his wish to receive the Holy Communion 
at his hand. 





Tue BtsHor oF BANGOR. 


April 18. At the Palace, Bangor, aged 
86, the Right Rev. Christopher Bethell, 
B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799, D.D. 1817, for- 
merly Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Lord Bishop of Bangor, 1830, 
(consec. Bishop of Gloucester 1824, trans. 
to Exeter 1830.) 

Dr. Bethell was the son of the Rev. 
Richard Bethell, and was born at Isle- 
worth. He was educated at King’s College, 
where he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1796, and shortly afterwards be- 
came a Fellow of his college, and second 
member’s prizeman. In 1824 he was nomi- 
nated by Lord Liverpool, the then Prime 
Minister, to the bishopric of Gloucester, 
and was consecrated to the episcopal 
supervision of that see. In 1830 the Duke 
of Wellington, the then Prime Minister, 
transferred him to the more lucrative see 
of Exeter, and again in the same year to 


the still more lucrative see of Bangor, 
which he held up to the time of his death. 
His lordship was the author of several 
theological works, the principal of which 
is his “General View of the Doctrine of 
Regeneration in Baptism,” which has be- 
come a standard work among Churchmen. 
Although his lordship has been for some 
time past indisposed, his death was not 
expected so soon. Dr. Bethell was a very 
distinguished scholar, and was during the 
whole of his life identified with the theo- 
logical views of the high Church party, 
which he consistently defended in his 
speeches and his various writings. The 
deceased prelate was born in 1773, and 
had therefore attained the good old age of 
eighty-six, being five years older than the 
Bishop of Exeter, and seven years older 
than the Archbishop of Canterbury. At 
the last meeting of the National Society 
the Bishop of Bangor and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury were both present, and the 
latter having in the course of his speech 
adverted to his advancing age the Bishop 
of Bangor playfully remarked that the 
archbishop was but a boy to him. The 
see which Dr. Bethell’s death leaves vacant, 
and which is the first that has fallen to 
Lord Derby’s lot to bestow, is worth 
£4,500 a year, and includes the Isle of An- 
glesea, and portions of Carnarvon, Den- 
bigh, Montgomery, and Merioneth. 





ALEXANDER HUMBOLDT. 


Frederic Henry Alexander Humboldt 
was born at Berlin on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1769 ; consequently, in the Sep- 
tember of the present year he would, had 
he lived, have completed ninety years of 
existence. Humboldt was descended from 
an ancient Pomeranian family; but the 
brilliancy of the intellectual brothers, Wil- 
liam and Alexander, eclipsed the lesser 
lights of their ancestors, notwithstanding 
that they possess a traditionary greatness 
in the history of the wars of their country. 

Major Humboldt, the father, was aide- 
de-camp to the Duke of Brunswick during 
the Seven Years’ war; and he became, on 
the return of peace, Chamberlain to the 
King of Prussia. The mother, who is de- 
scribed as being a very remarkable woman, 
full of intellectual power and of elastic 
spirits, was first married to Baron Hol- 
wede, who was of French extraction, 
being descended from a Burgundian fa- 
mily, De Colomb, who left France on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
Baroness did not remain long a widow: 
she became the wife of Major Humboldt 
in 1767, and subsequently the mother of 
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two sons, who were destined to achieve 
the highest honours which are within the 
range of the human mind. The early 
education of those children was the con- 
stant care of the intellectual mother; and 
in their chateau at Tegel, near Berlin, 
they received those first impressions which 
served to develope their native powers, 
and which to the last guided the labours 
of him who has just passed away from 
among us. 

Beyond the mother, the first instructors 
of Alexander Humboldt were Campe, the 
author of “ Robinson Allemand,” and 
Christian Kunth, who was at that time 
much distinguished in his own country 
for his literary productions: the latter re- 
mained, until his death, the constant cor- 
respondent and faithful friend and adviser 
of his former pupil. At the end of the 
year 1783 Frederic accompanied his bro- 
ther William to Berlin. He does not ap- 
pear to have attended any of the public 
schools in that city, but to have received 
private lessons from the most distinguished 
Professors of the University. Amongst 
others may be named the Greek professors 
Loeffler and Fischer. The well-known 
Wildenow instructed Humboldt in botany ; 
and his studies in philosophy and political 
economy were directed by D’Engel, Klein, 
and Dohm. The years 1786 to 1788 were 
passed at the University of Frankfort; and 
towards the end of the latter year Hum- 
boldt proceeded to Gittingen, which was at 
that time rendered remarkable in Europe 
by the impulse given by Blumenbach, 
Heine, and Eichhorn to the study of the 
natural sciences, and of philology and his- 
tory. We are told that Humboldt here 
made his first literary effort in an Essay, 
read in 1789, but never published, “On 
the Textile Fabrics of the Grecians.” 

_ George Forster, who had accompanied 
Saptain Cook in his second voyage round 
th eworld, became at this time the friend 
of the future naturalist, who in his latest 
work, the Cosmos, tells us of the deep 
impression made upon his young mind by 
the sketches and descriptions of this en- 
terprising English traveller. With Fors- 
ter, Humboldt now made geological ex- 
cursions, and the result of these exploring 
expeditions was the publication, in 1790, 
of his first work (Uber die Basalte aus 
Rhein, &c.) Forster certainly kindled 
that love of travel which subsequently 
led the student of nature into the wilds 
of the New World, from which field of 
research he gathered so large an amount 
of knowledge, and over which, judging 
from his “ Aspects of Nature” and his 
Cosmos, he must have toiled with un- 


mixed delight. 


Osituary.—Alevander Humboldt. 
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For the purpose of rendering himself 
familiar with foreign languages, Alexander 
Humboldt went from Géttingen to Ham- 
burg, where he spent some time. From 
thence he removed to the Academy of 
Freiberg, having for this purpose espe- 
cially obtained the consent of his mother 
to study under the celebrated Werner, 
who was at this time warring with those 
philosophers who referred all geological 
phenomena to igneous action. With Wer- 
ner Humboldt was an especial favourite ; 
and with Werner for his master, and 
Leopold von Buch, with whom he formed 
an intimacy, for his guide, he completed 
those studies which subsequently fitted 
him to hold office in the administration 
of mines in the principalities of Beyreuth 
and Anspach. While holding this office 
Humboldt collected the materials for his 
works on the Fossil Flora,—Flora Sub- 
terranea Fribergensis, et Aphorismi ex 
Physiologia Chimica Plantarum, and his 
Flora Fribergensis Prodromus. In the 
former of these works Humboldt put forth 
his first ideas on the physiology of plants, 
and propounded his hypotheses, which he 
subsequently developed into a theory, of 
the structure of the globe. His studies 
also extended to the nervous and muscular 
irritation of animai organisms ; his expe- 
riments and conclusions being published 
in his Uber die gereizte nerveuse et mus- 
culaire, &c., published during 1797 and 
1799, which excited considerable attention 
both in this country and in France. 

An event now happened which relieved 
Humboldt from a restraint which he had 
ever most willingly endured. Up to 1796 
he had been in all things guided by the 
wishes and advice of his mother: in No- 
vember of this year she was removed by 
death. Humboldt had, from the com- 
mencement of his acquaintance with Mr. 
Forster, planned for himself a great ex- 
ploring voyage: he has himself told us 
how strong was the hold of this idea upon 
him. During his mother’s lifetime she 
would not hear of his leaving Europe; 
nor did he press his desire to do so, Hum- 
boldt now resolved seriously to devote 
himself to those studies which would more 
effectually aid him. He associated him- 
self with Leopold von Buch, and devoted 
his time entirely to the study of meteoro- 
logical phenomena. He then proceeded 
to Paris, to collect the best meteorological 
instruments, and to improve still further, 
under the direction of the members of the 
Institute of France, his powers of obser- 
vation and his experimental capabilities. 
Having disposed of his property in Prussia, 
and secured from the French authorities 
permission to join the Baudin Expedition, 
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which was fitting out for the survey of 
South America, with the privilege of dis- 
embarking wherever he chose, he prepared 
to quit the Old World for the great field of 
the New, then, as far as natural science 
was concerned, entirely unexplored. Dur- 
ing his sojourn in Paris he met the future 
companion of his travels, M. Aimé Bon- 
pland, a young man full of enthusiasm, 
and thirsting for discoveries which the 
Old World appeared to deny him. Weary 
of the delays which arose in fitting out 
the expedition, Humboldt, in company 
with Bonpland, left Paris for Madrid. 

The Baron de Forele and Don Mariano 
Luis de Urguijo, one of the Spanish minis- 
ters, took great notice of the young travel- 
lers, and recommended them to the King of 
Spain as men well fitted to make a faith- 
ful exploration of his possessions in Spanish 
America. Humboldt and Bonpland appear 
to have paid a rapid visit to Egypt; and 
on their return they found that arrange- 
ments had been made by their friends, 
which enabled them to visit every part of 
the Spanish possessions in America, and 
to carry out all such astronomical and 
geodesical observations as they might 
judge desirable. 

In May, 1799, when the English fleets 
were blockading the Spanish ports, Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland sailed from Corunna 
in the Spanish frigate “ Pizarro ;” they 
escaped the blockading squadron, and hav- 
ing visited the Island of Teneriffe, and ex- 
plored the Peak, they arrived safely at 
Cumana on the 16th of July. 

Humboldt’s first experience of an earth- 
quake was in this town, which he made 
the centre of his operations during some 
months devoted to the survey of the State 
of Venezuela. The advantages of his early 
studies were now apparent: in his pub- 
lished accounts of this exploration we have 
the first satisfactory description of these 
very terrible phenomena of nature, given 
with a degree of care which was due en- 
tirely to the inductive training to which 
he had been subjected in his youth. 

With Bonpland our adventurous tra- 
veller navigated in an Indian canoe, dur- 
ing seventy-five days of continuous exer- 
tion, the Orinoco, the Rio Negro, and 
other great rivers of the northern division 
of South America, reaching in June, 1800, 
the town of Angostura, where they rested 
from the extreme fatigue of this hazardous 
voyage. Their observations were most ex- 
tensive, embracing astronomical determi- 
nations, terrestrial surveys, researches on 
the botany, mineralogy and geology of the 
States through which they passed ; and in 
addition, their notices of the manners and 
the customs of the natives were marked 
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by a shrewd philosophy and acute powers 
of observation. From Cumana the tra- 
vellers proceeded to Havanna, where they 
stopped several months, employing their 
leisure in teaching the inhabitants the 
process of making sugar, and informing 
them in many of the useful arts which 
had not hitherto been introduced amongst 
them. From Havanna they were induced 
to make an attempt to join Capt. Baudin, 
Commander of the French Expedition, 
which they had contemplated joining. He 
was suspected to be on the western coast 
of South America, but the information 
was doubtful; and having failed in their 
first attempt to reach Carthagena for the 
purpose of passing from thence to Panama, 
—principally owing to the severity of the 
season,—they abandoned the attempt. 

Launching themselves, however, on the 
Amazon, they navigated the waters of 
that mighty river for fifty-four days, and 
having traversed the ever-varying regions 
washed by it, and so graphically described 
by the travellers, they reached Quito on 
the 6th of January, 1802. Their explo- 
ration of this district was most complete ; 
they devoted nearly six months to the 
labour, and they made on the 23rd of 
June the celebrated ascent of Chimborazo, 
the summit of which is 21,420 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

At this altitude, the greatest attained 
by man, they made an extensive series of 
observations, and notwithstanding their 
sufferings, arising from the raretied at- 
mosphere in which they were breathing 
and the intensity of the cold, they did 
not descend until all their determinations 
had been accurately completed. 

From Quito the travellers proceeded to 
Peru, and rested some days at Lima, and 
from thence they made their way to 
Mexico, where they arrived in the month 
of April, 1803. For the remainder of that 
year they were employed in examining the 
State of Mexico and the surrounding pro- 
vinces, Humboldt’s survey being carried 
out in a way which had never before been 
attempted, and with an accuracy which 
has never been excelled. 

In March, 1804, Humboldt returned to 
Havanna, to complete the collection of 
material for his work on the island of Cuba, 
and having effected his object, he visited 
Philadelphia and Washington, and re- 
turned to the Old Continent, reaching 
Bordeaux on the 3rd of August. Hum- 
boldt at once hastened to Paris, and while 
arranging his notes for publication, he 
found leisure to engage in chemical inves- 
tigations on the composition of the atmo- 
sphere, with Gay-Lussac. Humboldt hav- 
ing obtained from the Prussian Govern- 
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ment permission to remain in Paris until 
the completion of his work,—which could 
not, at that time, be executed in Germany, 
—he remained in that city until the end 
of 1827, when the great work of Alexander 
Humboldt and Aimé Bonpland, ‘ The Voy- 
age to the Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent,’ made its appearance. 

The collections brought home by Hum- 
boldt were the most extensive and the 
best selected which had ever reached Eu- 
rope, and the observations were by far the 
most accurate. These were submitted to 
scientific men of the time, and we find 
the value of their important publication 
greatly enhanced by the contributions of 
such men as Arago, Gay-Lussac, Cuvier, 
Latreille, Vauquelin, and Klaproth. Hum- 
boldt’s own division of this work is marked 
as an example of the highest order of 
scientific literature, exact to minuteness 
in all the details, graphie and remarkably 
clear in the descriptive portions, and fre- 
quently rising into a fine poetry, where 
the enthusiasm of the author is excited by 
the remembrances of some of the grandest 
scenes in nature, observed by him under 
the most varied aspects. It was not until 
1827 that Humboldt was induced to leave 
France, and to quit the society of Arago, 
Cuvier, Gay-Lussac, with his other learned 
friends, who continually held out every 
inducement to chain him to France. In 
the mean time, Humboldt commenced that 
work which he has hung over with an 
almost childish love—his Cosmos,—and it 
may be said that he died full of the con- 
templation of the physical phenomena of 
the universe, which forms the subject. 
In 1812 the Russian Government invited 
Humboldt to visit the Russian possessions 
in Asia, and the King of Prussia offered to 
contribute to the expenses of the expe- 
dition 50,000 franes annually. At this 
time, owing to the political state of Eu- 
rope, the expedition was abandoned, to be 
resumed, however, in 1829; when the 
Czar Nicholas proposed to meet indivi- 
dually all the expenses of the expedition. 
The proposition was accepted by Hum- 
boldt, and having associated himself with 
M.M. Rose and Ehrenberg, and M. Men- 
schenin, a Russian, who acted as inter- 
preter, he commenced his second great 
journey of scientific exploration, charging 
himself with all the astronomical, magne- 
tic, geognostic, and physical observations. 

The details of this celebrated expedition 
will be found in M. Rose’s work, Minera- 
logische, Geognostische Reise nach dem 
Ural dem Altai und dem Kaspichen Mere, 
published at Berlin, 1837-1842, and Hum- 
boldt’s work, Asie Centrale, Recherches 
sur les Chaines de Montagnes, et la Clima- 
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tologie comparée, published at Paris in 
1843. 

From 1830 to 1848 Humboldt resided 
alternately in Berlin and Paris, and his 
superior judgment was so highly appre- 
ciated by Frederick William the Third, 
that he was charged by that king with 
several very important political missions. 
In 1835 Alexander Humboldt was se- 
verely afflicted by the loss of his brother 
William,—a shock which he never entirely 
recovered,—and we find him from the 
period of this sad event gradually with- 
drawing himself from public life, finding 
refuge in the silent contemplation of the 
scenes which remained pictured upon the 
mysterious tablets of memory. 

In 1847 Humboldt quitted France, and 
he lived from this time in close intimacy 
with the King of Prussia; and, notwith- 
standing his advanced years, he was con- 
sulted equally upon political questions and 
on the subjects connected with science 
which were from time to time entertained 
by the Prussian Government. 

During the Asiatic Expedition, Alex- 
ander’ Humboldt determined many most 
important facts in connexion with the 
laws of terrestrial magnetism ; and to his 
energy is due the establishment of mag- 
netic observatories by the governments of 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, France, America 
and England, in every part of the world. 
Connected with these magnetic observato- 
ries meteorological registers were carefully 
kept, and the result has been the determi- 
nation of the laws which regulate the dis- 
tribution of heat over the earth’s surface 
—these registers having been, with enor- 
motis labour, reduced by Professor Dove, 
of Berlin. The magnetic observations 
being all submitted to General Sabine, he 
has, with the utmost precision, determined 
the laws regulating the variation of the 
earth’s magnetic intensity, and shewn how 
intimately these variations are connected 
with temperature, and with great pheno- 
mena taking place in that far distant 
luminary, the sun itself. 

We have but briefly recorded the more 
remarkable labours of Humboldt. In 
French and German he published books 
and papers on several other subjects. His 
* Astronomical Observations,” his “ Essay 
on the Geographical Distribution of 
Plants,” and “On the Distribution of 
Heat on the Globe,” together with his 
works ‘‘ On Electrical Fishes,” his “ Politi- 
“al Essay on the Island of Cuba,” “ Frag- 
ments of Asiatic Geology and Climato- 
logy,” are well known. But to the public 
generally Humboldt is more especially 
known as the great explorer of the district 
drained by the Amazon and the Orinoco, 
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by his “Aspects of Nature,” and by 
his Cosmos, the whole of which work has 
not yet appeared in the English language, 
Part I. of Vol. IV. having been published 
in this country in 1858. 

Europe has lost in Alexander Humboldt 
one of its greatest men, and science one 
of its most earnest cultivators and most 
influential benefactors. From his position 
in Prussia, and from the respect which 
his opinion commanded with all the mo- 
narchs of Europe, a recommendation from 
Humboldt was certain of being seriously 
entertained, and for the last half-century 
he has been connected with almost every 
extensive inquiry which has been under- 
taken. 

As a philosopher, Humboldt displayed 
powers of a very high order; as a man, he 
was beloved by all who came within the 
sphere of his influence, and he was re- 
spected in Berlin and Potsdam by the 
people to a degree amounting to ven- 
eration. 

Humboldt’s passionate love of nature 
was reflected in its influences upon every 
movement of his long life. He has proved 
that powerful mental exertion and active 
bodily labour are, when united, most con- 
ducive to a long and happy existence. 
Alexander Humboldt has passed into eter- 
nity; may his works, which are his no- 
blest monument, stimulate other adven- 
turers to follow in the footsteps of one 
who so completely fulfilled the great pur- 
poses of an intellectual existence, and 
secured its own exceeding great reward! 
— Atheneum. 


Tue Rieut Rev. Dr. Doanr, BisHop 
or New JERSEY. 

April 27. At Burlington, U.S., aged 
59, the Right Rev. George Washington 
Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New Jersey. 

Bishop Doane was born at Trenton, 
New Jersey, on the 27th of May, 1799. 
He therefore lacked just one month of 
being sixty years old. His early educa- 
tion was superintended by the Rev. E. D. 
Barry, formerly rector of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Jersey City. He afterwards 
studied at Geneva, N. Y., and went thence 
to Union College, Schenectady, where he 
graduated in 1818. He was ordained 
deacon in Trinity Church, in this city, in 
1821, by Bishop Hobart (with whom his 
relations were of the most intimate cha- 
racter, until the death of the former in 
1830), and was for four years an assistant 
minister of that parish. In 1824 he was 
appointed Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in Trinity College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. In 1828 he was invited to be- 
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come assistant minister of Trinity Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and two years later 
became its rector. In 1829 he was married 
to Mrs. Eliza Greene Perkins. In October, 
1832, he was consecrated Bishop of New 
Jersey, and next year became rector of St. 
Mary’s Church, Burlington, where he re- 
sided up to the time of his decease. In 
addition to a life of constant activity in 
the duties of his Episcopate, Bishop Doane 
was known throughout the country for his 
efforts in the cause of education. St. 
Mary’s Hall has long deservedly ranked 
amongst the most thorough, and in all 
respects most admirably systematized and 
best-managed female seminaries in the 
Union. From the day of its organisation, 
in 1837, he exercised over it a constant 
and truly parental supervision, and the 
addresses delivered by him to the graduat- 
ing classes, year after year, were widely 
copied and admired for their beauty and 
appropriateness. Burlington College, in- 
corporated in 1846, owes its origin and 
success to its efforts. 

In 1841 Bishop Doane visited England, 
at the request of the Rev. Dr. Hook (re- 
cently appointed to the deanery of Chi- 
chester), to preach the sermon at the con- 
secration of the new parish church at 
Leeds—the first instance of an American 
Bishop preaching in England under the 
act authorizing the admission of the Trans- 
atlantic clergy. 

Bishop Doane was the author of many 
beautiful poems. Several of his hymns 
are embraced in the collection authorized 
to be used in the Episcopal Church in the 
United States. In 1824 he published a 
volume of poems entitled, “ Songs by the 
Way, chiefly devotional; with Transla- 
tions and Imitations.” He also edited an 
edition of Keble’s “Christian Year,’’ and 
a “Selection from the Sermons and Poetical 
Remains of Benjamin Davis Winslow,’’ 
his former assistant in St. Mary’s Church. 

Bishop Doane was the twenty-ninth 
Bishop, in succession, of the American 
Episcopate, and at the time of his death 
stood seventh on the list of Bishops, his 
seniors being Bishop Brownell, of Con- 
necticut (consecrated in 1819), Meade, 
of Virginia (1829), Onderdonk, of New 
York (1830), Hopkins, of Vermont (1832), 
Smith, of Kentucky (1832), and M‘Il- 
vaine, of Ohio (1832). Bishops Hopkins, 
Smith, M‘Ilvaine, and Doane, were all con- 
secrated at the same time in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, in this city, on the 31st of Octo- 
ber, 1832, perhaps the only instance on 
record, at least in modern times, when four 
bishops were consecrated at the same time 
and place. 

With two or three exceptions, no diocese 
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in the American Church is in so prosperous 
a condition as that of New Jersey. In 
proportion to population it has more clergy, 
more communicants, and more churches, 
than almost any other diosese. At the 
annual Convention, held in May, 1858, 
ninety-two clergymen were reported as 
being canonically connected with the dio- 
eese, and 4,700 communicants. The con- 
tributions of the diocese amounted to over 
fifty thousand dollars, a larger sum, in 
proportion to the number of communi- 
eants, than was contributed by any other 
diocese, with the single exception of the 
diocese of New York. The admirable 
condition to which the diocese has been 
brought is, to a great extent, under God, 
attributable to the practical, well-directed 
energy and superior administrative abili- 
ties of Bishop Doane.— Burlington Paper. 





Dr. LARDNER. 

April 29. At Paris, aged 66, Dr. Dio- 
nysius Lardner, a popular writer on scien- 
tific subjects. 

Few scientific men have done more than 
he towards extending scientific knowledge 
among the people, and none were more 
eminently qualified for the work. The 
son of a Dublin solicitor, Dr. Dionysius 
Lardner, after receiving such education as 
was to be had in Irish schools at the be- 
ginning of the present century, was placed 
in his father’s office. Evincing, however, 
a very decided distaste for the profession, 
he was entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and devoted himself to scientific 
studies. He soon shewed that he had now 
chosen the right path in life, and he 
rapidly gained an extraordinary number 
of prizes in pure mathematics, as well as 
in natural philosophy, astronomy, and 
other branches of study. In 1817 he ob- 
tained a B.A. degree, and for ten years 
remained at the University, publishing at 
first various treatises on mathematics, in- 
cluding the differential and integral calcu- 
lus, and subsequently on the steam-engine. 
For this he obtained a gold medal from 
the Royal Dublin Society; and his repu- 
tation being now in a great measure es- 
tablished, he began to contribute to the 
“Edinburgh Encyclopedia” and the “En- 
eyclopredia Metropolitana,” writing elabo- 
rate articles on pure mathematics, as well 
as on the applied sciences. In 1827, on 
the establishment of the London Univer- 
sity, Dr. Lardner accepted the chair of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, and 
removing to London, he set on foot a 
scheme for a “Cabinet Encyclopedia,” 
which he gradually perfected, obtaining 
the co-operation of many eminent men, 
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Sir John Herschell wrote a paper for this 
book which attained considerable celebrity, 
“The Preliminary Discourse upon Natural 
Philosophy,” but most of the scientific 
articles are due to Dr. Lardner himself. 
In 1840 Dr. Lardner went to the United 
States, and delivered with much success a 
series of lectures, which have since been 
published. After devoting much time to 
“ Railway Economy,” and writing a good 
deal on this and other subjects, Dr. Lard- 
ner started his last important work, the 
“Museum of Science and Art,” which 
contains many of the best popular treatises 
on science which have ever been written. 
Dr. Lardner has left one son, a commis- 
sary-general of the British army, and two 
daughters, the issue of two marriages.— 
Globe. 





Tue Rev. Principat Lee. 


May2. Athis residence in the College, 
aged 79, the Very Reverend John Lee, 
D. D., Principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh. The reverend Principal had for 
some time been in infirm health ; but his 
last illness did not extend much beyond a 
week or ten days. 

Dr. Lee was born about 1780, in a 
village on the Gala Water. He was 
for a time under the celebrated Dr. Ley- 
den; and afterwards passed to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he took a 
degree in medicine. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he entered the Church, his first 
charge being a Scotch Church in London. 
His next preferment was to Peebles, where 
he resided for four years ; and, thus early 
rising to some degree of eminence, he was 
in 1812 elected to the chair of Church 
History in the University of St. Andrews. 
Dr. Lee, besides other appointments, after- 
wards successively filled the charges of the 
Canongate, Lady Yester’s, and the Old 
Church in this city, until, in 1840, he was 
elected by the Town Council to the high 
office of Principal of the University. He 
took part in at least one Government com- 
mission, and also held the position of 
Secretary to the Bible Board. He did 
not shrink from taking a share of the 
ecclesiastical controversy of the times, 
ever shewing, however, a manly and tem- 
perate bearing. In 1844 he was elected 
to the chair of Divinity in the University, 
which he held in conjunction with the 
Principalship. On his appointment to the 
latter, he resigned his charge as one of the 
ministers of the city; and at once pro- 
ceeded actively to discharge the duties of 
his new office. In the same year he was 
elected to the Moderator’s chair; and 
many of the pastoral letters that from 
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time to time were addressed to the Church 
were from his pen. It was his custom 
every year to open the session of the Uni- 
versity by an address to the students, 
and such as have been present must have 
marked the impression made by the reve- 
rend and unaffected dignity of his manner. 
Of the lessons of practical wisdom, clothed 
in such inimitable felicity of style that on 
these occasions flowed from his lips, it is 
needless for us to speak. 

Principal Lee was one of the Deans of 
the Chapel Royal, and a fellow of the 
Royal Society.— Courant. 





Cartes Ropert Leste, R.A. 


May 5.—At his house in St. John’s 
Wood, aged 65, Charles Robert Leslie, an 
eminent artist. 

Mr. Leslie was born in London in the 
year 1794, of American parents. A few 
years after his birth, his parents left 
England, and went to Philadelphia, or 
the Quaker city, where the painter was 
educated. He used, in after years, to say, 
that he remembered that early toss on the 
Atlantic. After a short apprenticeship 
with a bookseller (his brother), where he 
enjoyed opening book parcels from Eng- 
land that he might pore over the en- 
gravings of Stothard, Smirke, Cook, and 
Uwins,—men whom he was destined to sur- 
pass,—he returned to England in 1811 to 
study art. If we can believe a rather 
careless American book, Mr. Leslie’s first 
success was a likeness of that drunken 
and eccentric actor, George Frederic Cooke, 
while acting at the Philadelphia Theatre. 
It was a rich patron who foresaw his sue- 
cess, advised his return to England, and 
gave him kind letters of introduction to 
Messrs. Dunlop and Co., American mer- 
chants in London. 

He began life in the humble Bucking- 
ham-street, Fitzroy-square, in the very 
cross-trees of the house,—in fact, the 
usual garret of needy genius. West and 
Washington Allston, both Americans like 
himself, were Leslie’s earliest instructors. 
In 1821 he was elected Associate of the 
Academy, and in 1826 full R.A. The 
events of his life are few; in 1833 he was 
appointed by the American Government 
Professor of Drawing to the Military Aca- 
demy at West Point, a post which re- 
quired not genius, but mere rule and line 
exactitude. He went out, got sick of the 
dull toil in five months, resigned, and re- 
turned finally to England, much, no doubt, 
to the disgust of the patriotic Rowdies of 
New York. He ranks with West, New- 
ton, and Allston, as one of the four Ame- 
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rican painters who have earned an Eng- 
lish fame. As the illustrator of Shak- 
speare, Don Quixote, Moliére, and Gold- 
smith, he ranks above them all. 

An artistic friend tells us he remembers 
Leslie at one of Wilkie’s parties, when he 
lived in Vicarage-place, Kensington. It 
was a dinner at which Allan Cunningham, 
the poet, danced with national glee round 
a haggis, which, as yet unpunctured, had 
not breathed forth its savoury steam. The 
party were noisy, but Leslie, always quiet 
and thoughtful, was lost in contemplation 
of the dark lustre and flashing brilliancy 
of a silver spoon. “Of how much more 
value,” said the studious painter, “are 
these tints than those of gold plate ; how 
exquisite the simple, pure lustre, the 
pearliness, the quiet brilliancy.” This 
anecdote shews us the very key-note of 
Leslie’s system of colour, from ‘Sancho 
and the Duchess’ down to the ‘ Queen and 
Jeannie Deans,’ always “ the silver spoon,” 
—it might have been his crest. In design 
and subject he might have followed Smirke 
and Newton, but in colour he was born 
with the silver spoon in his mouth. Just 
as we like to know that Reynolds’s ‘ Puck’ 
was afterwards a brewer’s porter, so we 
like to hear that at an academic party, 
where gesture was discussed, Chantrey 
suggested the cunning, vulgar finger on 
the nose that marks the Sancho in Leslie’s 
great Vernon Gallery picture, a duplicate 
of which is now at Petworth, first painted 
for Lord Egremont. The landscape of 
the ‘Jeannie Deans’ picture was painted 
from Queen Mary’s walk at Hampton 
Court, one of his favourite haunts, and 
where, in his wide, tolerant admiration of 
everything beautiful, hespent long summer 
days, copying the size of life the heads of 
the piping boys in Raphael’s cartoon of 
the ‘Sacrifice at Lystra.’? In his light, 
firm touch and management of interior 
light, Leslie often reminds us of the old 
Dutch painter, De Hooge, whose works 
he much admired. His passionate admi- 
ration of his old friend Constable is well 
known. Latterly, Mr. Leslie had with- 
drawn a good deal from academic busi- 
ness, avoiding new faces and new ideas, 
but while in “the life” or in the lecture- 
room he was always kind to the students 
and solicitous for their progress. He was 
vareful in always painting from models, 
and to him the modern careful school owe 
more than they imagine. In everything, 
even in mechanical matters, he was simple 
and pure-hearted, for he avoided all var- 
nishes and frail meretricious maguilps, 
and painted with linseed oil, which ac. 
counts for the durability and improve, 
ment, as well as for the apparent flatness 
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coldness, and deadness of some of his pic- 
tures. At first indifferent to the genius 
of Raphael, he latterly grew more admir- 
ing of that saintly emperor of art,— 
lamenting to old friends his own want of 
opportunities in never having been to 
Italy or receiving a scholastic art-train- 
ing. He was not only a shy man, but a 
man truly humble and distrustful of his 
own genius. He never allowed any one 
to see him at work, being slow to please 
himself, though lightning quick in inven- 
tion, and, it is said, had a secret slide in 
his easel, into which he could slip his work 
if surprised by sudden visitors whom he 
might be unwilling to turn from his door. 
All who knew him felt that he was a 
humble, single-minded, kind man,—but 
only those who knew him intimately knew 
the unobtrusive, calm, religious feeling 
that underlaid the mere surface and soci- 
able qualities of the genial well-read man, 
who could infuse such dry racy humour 
into the anecdote, such charm into the 
verse of the old ballad, A rising young 
artist who shared his intimacy and deeply 
appreciated the friendship of such a man, 
writes to us :— Perhaps you know the 
pang of going to inquire for a sick friend 
and finding the shutters closed. A coffin- 
lid in the window could not strike one 
with a more sudden horror. Of all the 
men I have ever known, Leslie was the 
one that I respected most, To think I 
shall never see the kind face of that truly 
good man again! It is a great grief to 
me to have lost a friend so gentle in man- 
ner, so refined in feeling. It was one of 
my greatest delights to hear his entertain- 
ing conversation, to play at chess with 
him, (he, so anxious to win, yet so sorry 
that I must lose that he might win,) to 
hear him sing snatches of old songs, to 
see him take part in a charade, or even a 
Scotch reel, to hear him read his favourite 
*Don Quixote,’ or recite some witty or 
choice passage of a chosen author. Some 
of my happiest days were spent in stroll- 
ing with him about Hampton Court. I 
have spent many merry days with him in 
park and wood. He was always ready 
with kind artistic advice when I asked it, 
but he never forced it on me. He fed me 
as one feeds a child—he did not drive it 
down me as if I was a horse. When he 
praised me it gave me more pleasure than 
the flattery of all my other friends. I was 
treated by him with the most gentle 
familiarity, and yet I could not but reve- 
rence, thongh I loved him. 1 never went 
to his house without learning something, 
never left it without esteeming and loving 
him more. He was not one of those men 
who give you the run of their studio, 





which means permit you to worship at 
their altar. He preferred directing young 
men to great pictures, and never set him- 
self up as a model. He often added to his 
advice the wise—‘ But I may be wrong.’ 
He was never tired of talking of, or of 
hearing about, the great painters. He 
was not one of those one-eyed connoisseurs 
who shut themselves up in a particular 
school. He did justice to all, and used 
to say, ‘A true lover of flowers does not 
despise the lily because he admires the 
rose ;’? and he liked great books almost as 
much as he did great pictures. He did 
not care much for adverse criticisms, but 
I have seen him smile at a kindly para- 
graph, and say, ‘ Well, it is always pleasant 
to hear oneself praised.’, In a word, a 
more conscientious, just, and noble-hearted 
man I never met than Charles Leslie, who 
now lies dead.” 

Leslie has been unjustly cailed a painter’s 
painter. The grace, loveliness, gentlehood 
and purity of his creations can be appre- 
ciated by all. He has interpreted for all 
of us—beautified and illuminated for all 
of us—some of the choicest pages of Shak- 
speare, Don Quixote, Sterne, Smollett, 
Fielding, Milton, Scott and Moliére. He 
painted religious pictures and court pic- 
tures; wrote nearly the best artist’s bio- 
graphy ; lectured successfully on painting, 
and wrote a delightful book on art. His 
lectures at the Royal Academy were pub- 
lished in the Atheneum at the time of 
their delivery, and we can answer for it 
that their interest is very far from gone 
by. His range was wide, and his facility 
great, as his long connection with the 
Sketching Club satisfactorily proves. For 
forty years he sustained in art, with rarely 
failing power, his simple, unpretending 
manner, full of quiet certainty and power, 
latterly only somewhat wavering and en- 
feebled. In the Sheepshanks collection 
the nation, luckily, may see him at his 
zenith ; his colour cold, heavy sometimes 
in its greens and purples and dull reds, 
but still never forgetful of the purity of 
the tones in the silver spoon. His hu- 
mour has an exquisite “ bouquet” about it ; 
his conception of female beauty was pure, 
and of the first order; his imagination 
was powerful, but is hidden by its very 
simplicity, perfect propriety and truth. 
He tells a story perfectly, dramatically, 
simply, and always without affectation, 
choosing the exact moment of the climax. 
He seldom attempted textural imitation, 
but he knew exactly what a brushful of 
paint could stand for. His touch was 
elastically light—accurate, yet firm. Thank 
goodness, Mr. Leslie soon left ‘Saul and 
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Jones.’ Perhaps there never was so ex- 
quisitely simple a painter of sheer ideal 
scenes. He paints them, too, not as if 
they had flashed hastily across his vision, 
but as if he had lived for years with every 
character. His Don Quixote, Petruchio, 
Sterne, Dominie Sampson, Perdita, are 
just perfect. His early pictures, ‘Sir 
Roger de Coverley,’? ‘Anne Page and 
Slender,’ and ‘ May Day in the reign of 
Elizabeth,’ are the most laboured : latterly 
his colour grew lurid and his simplicity 
somewhat scattered and flimsy. Leslie, 
who always contended that no country 
since the days of Watteau had surpassed 
the English school, confessed latterly that 
the P.R.B.s had done good to art, by in- 
citing to care, finish, and truth to nature. 
If there needed any further proof of the 
gentle heart we have lost, we might men- 
tion, to his credit, that he was the most 
careful and generous “ Hanger” the Aca- 
demy ever had, and seldom exhibited his 
own works in the years in which such 
onerous and invidious duty devolved on 
him.— Atheneum. 





JOSEPH STURGE, Esq. 


May 14. At Edgbaston, near Birming- 
ham, aged 65, Mr. Joseph Sturge, an 
eminent member of the Society of Friends. 

He was born at Elberton, Gloucester- 
shire, about ten miles from Bristol, on 
the 2nd of August, 1793, and was there- 
fore in his sixty-sixth year at the time of 
his death. He was the sixth member of 
the family bearing in direct succession the 
name of Joseph Sturge, which he now 
transmits to his son, a boy of twelve years 
of age. He first established himself in 
business at Bewdley, as a corn-merchant, 
on arriving at maturity, and afterwards, 
in 1822, settled at Birmingham. Here, 
and at Gloucester, in partnership with his 
brother, Alderman Charles Sturge, he con- 
tinued to carry on business until his death. 
In 1834 he married Eliza, daughter of 
Mr. James Cropper, of Liverpool, and thus 
became related to the extensive philan- 
thropic family circle of which that eminent 
man was the centre. This union was, 
however, of very brief duration. Mr. 
Sturge, in 1846, married Hannah, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Barnard Dickenson, of Coal- 
brook Dale, who survives him, and by 
whom he leaves one son and four daugh- 
ters. From early life he actively par- 
ticipated in the various philanthropic 
movements of the day, but specially de- 
voted himself to the Anti-Slavery cause. 
The Anti-Corn-Law League in its early 
days was deeply indebted to Mr. Sturge 
On his return from America, at the request 
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of Mr. Cobden and others, he took up the 
subject of an extension of the suffrage, 
and in 1842 contested the borough of 
Nottingham, where the late Mr. Walter 
defeated him by a small majority, the num- 
bers being 1,885 to 1,801, though there was 
gross bribery, personation, &c., and there 
had also been a compromise between some 
of the leaders on both sides, by which Mr. 
Walter's return was not to have been op- 
posed. Mr. Walter was unseated for corrup- 
tion, but Mr. Sturge did not stand again. 
In 1840 Mr. Sturge had leen solicited to 
stand as a candidate for Birmingham, but 
did not go to the poll, having been with- 
drawn upon an understanding that the 
whole Liberal party would support him at 
the next vacancy. In 1844, upon the 
death of Mr. Joshua Scholefield, he was 
again brought forward, but the arrange- 
ment which had been previously made 
was not carried out, and the result was 
the return of the Tory candidate, Mr. 
Spconer. The following year, when all 
Europe was convulsed with revolutions, he 
attended at Brussels the first of that re- 
markable series of Peace Congresses which 
continued to be held annually in the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe until 1852, and at 
all of which he was present, and had a 
principal share in the guidance of their 
proceedings. The year 1848 was also 
signalised by his interviews with the 
members of the Provisional Government 
of France, especially Lamartine and Arago, 
on the subjects of peace and slavery, re- 
sulting in the decree which abolished 
slavery throughout the French colonies. 
One of the best known incidents of Mr. 
Sturge’s public life was his visit to the 
Emperor of Russia in February, 1854. 
Accompanied by his two friends, Mr. 
Charlton and Mr. Pease, M.P., he formed 
a deputation from the Society of Friends 
to present an address of remonstrance 
against the war solely on religious grounds. 
The Birmingham Conservative paper, 
“ Aris’s Gazette,” in a lengthened notice, 
says:— Although in all the points above 
enumerated Mr. Sturge held strongly pro- 
nounced opinions, generally at variance 
with those of the majority of his country- 
men, it would be difficult to say whether 
he was more respected by his opponents 
or his friends.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 23. At Liwyncroes, Carmarthen, aged 
25, the Rev. David Richards, of St. Aidan’s Col- 
lege, Manchester. 

April3. At the Rectory, aged 59, the Rev. 
John Wiliiam Bower, B.A. 1822, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, R. of Barmston (1829), Yorkshire. 
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April8. At Bassingham, Lincolnsh., aged 76, 
the Rev. Daniel Sheppard Wayland, P.C. of 
Thurlby, Lincolnshire. 

April9. At the Rectory, aged 91, the Rev. 
Walter Shirley, R. of Brailsford (1847), Derbysh. 

April 15. Aged 50, the Rev. Henry Butler, 
B.A. 1831, M.A. 1834, Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, R. of Llandysilio (1850), Montgomerysh. 

April 20. At Ashton-under-Lyne, aged 64, 
the Rev. Jonathan Sutcliffe, F.S.A. 

At Bath, aged 86, the Rev. Randolph Richard 
Knipe, B.A. 1795, M.A. 1799, Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

April 23. At Naas, the Rev. W. De Burgh, 
V. of Naas (1831). 

At Cringleford, aged 81, the Rev. lm. John 
Smyth, B.A. 1801, M.A, 1804, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

Aged 64, the Rev. Thomas Mhilton Symonds, 
B.A. 1818, M.A. 1821, St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 
R. of Adwick-le-Street (1843), Yorkshire. 

April 24. At Bishopstrow, Wilts, aged 64, the 
Rev. John Wickham Griffith, B.A. 1816, M.A. 
1819, Queen’s College, Oxford, R. of Bishopstrow 
(1846), and of Pertwood (1825), Wilts. 

Aged 81, the Rev. John Ashley, B.A. 1801, 
M.A. 1804, late Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, R. of Teversham (1855), and Canon of 
Ely (1841). 

At Kingstown, Ireland, the Rev. Francis Rich. 
Powell, B.A. 1840, M A. 1843, Jesus Coilege, 
Cambridge. 

Aged 40, the Rev. John Peter Davies, P.C. of 
Bettws-Leike (1853), Cardiganshire. 

April 26. At the Vicarage, aged 70, the Rev. 
Charles James Cobley, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817, 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, V. of Wins- 
combe (1828), Somerset. 

Aged 69, the Rev. John Hutchinson, B.A. 1816, 
M.A. 1812, Trinity College, Cambridge, Incum- 
bent of the Churches of St. Bridget and St. John 
(1851), Beckermet, Cumberland. 

April 27. At the Vicarage, aged 78, the Rev. 
John Mitford, B.A. 1804, V. of Benhall (1810), 
R. of Stratford St. Andrew (1824), and of Weston 
(1815), Suffolk. 

At Strabane, the Rev. Wm. Fleming Mease. 

April 28. At Baylham Rectory, the Rev. Win. 
Colvile, B.A. 1827, M.A. 1830, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, R. of Broome (1828), Norfolk, and of 
Baylham (1828), Suffolk. 

April 30. At Shepton Mallet, aged 66, the 
Rev. Edward Hyde Cosens, for thirty-four years 
Chaplain of the House of Correction. 

Lately. At Altadore, Wicklow, the Rev. Zam- 
bert W. Hepenstall, P.C. of Derrylossary, dio. 
Dublin. 

May 1. At Bromley, Kent, aged 61, the Rev. 
Charles Anthony Hunt, B.A. 1820, M.A. 1824, 
Merton College, Oxford, late of Buckley, Sidbury, 
Devonshire. He was the only surviving nephew 
of the late Sir H. P. Davie, bart., of Creedy- 
park, Devon, and only remaining brother of Miss 
Hunt, of Sandford-lodge, Brighton, Sussex. He 
was a kind friend, and his loss will be much 
lamented, especially by the poor of Sidbury, to 
whom he was a liberal benefactor. 

Aged 28, the Rev. Charles John Langham, 
B.A. 1854, M.A. 1857, Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. He was the youngest son of S. F. Lang- 
ham, esq., of Highbury New-pk., and Bartlett’s- 
buildings, Holborn. 

May 2. At the Rectory, St. John’s, Iketshall, 
of which parish he was curate, aged 30, the Rev. 
Henry Langton, B.A. 1851, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

At Upper St. Germains-terr., Blackheath, aged 
70, the Rev. William Orger, B.A. 1826, M A. 
1829, St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, P.C. of Shirley, 
Hants. 

May 3. Aged 92, the Rev. William Chanter, 
B.A. 1789, Oriel College, Oxford, Incumbent of 
Hartland. 

May 4. At Bishops-Bourne, aged 65, the Hon, 
and Kev. William £ len, B.A. 181), M.A. 1817, 
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Christ Church, Oxford, R. of Bishops-Bourne 
(1846', and Senior Six Preacher in Canterbury 
Cathedral (1823). 

May 5. Aged 25, the Rev. Richard Curteis 
Burra, B.A. 1857, Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Assistant-Curate of Ashtord, Kent. 
He was the second surviving son of Wm. Burra, 
esq., of Ashford. 

At Summerhill, Sealeby, aged 59, the Rey. 
John Hill, B.A. 1821, M.A. 1824, Jesus College, 
Cambridge, R. of Sealeby (1826), Cumberland. 

May 10. At Leamington, aged 50, the Rev. 
Edward Geo. Parker, M.A. (B.A. 1825), Chaplain 
to the Fores. 

May 11. At Norfolk-road, Brighton, the Rey. 
Samuel Stansfield Penny, B.A. 1846, M.A. 1849, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

At Marton-house, Westmoreland, aged 59, the 
Rev. Francis John Courtenay, M.A. (B.A. 1830), 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, R. of North 
Bovey (1831), Devon. 

May 12. At Stratford-house, Ryde, the Rev. 
John George Kentish, LL.B. 1855, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

May 13. At Englefield, Surrey, the Rev. 
Augustus Newland. 

May 15. In Upper Gower-st., aged 67, the 
Rev. Edward Osborn, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1826, St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge, Vicar of Asheldam 
(1850), E~sex. 

May 16. At Attleborough, the Rev. Henry 
Francklin, B.A. 1801, Clare College, Cambridge, 
R. of Barford (1806), Norfolk. 

May 18. At Moggerhanger-house, Beds., the 
Rev. Edward Henry Hawkins, aged 64. 

The Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, D.D., Preben- 
dary of Armagh, and R. of Ballymore, in the same 
diocese. 








May 5. At Bethelfield Manse, Kirkcaldy, aged 
83, the Rev. James Law, in the sixty-first year 
of his ministry. 

May 8. At the Free Church Manse of Kilsyth, 
aged 80, the Rev. W. H. Burns, D.D., in the fifty- 
ninth year of his ministry, senior minister of the 
Free Church of Scotland. ‘ Dr. Burns was born 
in the year 1779, in the town of Borrowstounnes, 
where his father held an office in connexion with 
the Excise. He was one of a large family, four 
of whom were ministers of the Gospel,—the late 
Mr. Burns, of Brechin; himself; Dr. Geo. Burns, 
minister of the Free Church at Corstorphine ; and 
Dr. Robert Burns, of Toronto, formerly of Paisiey. 
His first charge was in the parish of Dun, where 
he was ordained in the year 1800. He was thus 
the father of the Free Church before his death— 
a distinction which now devolves, we believe, on 
Mr. Miller, the venerable minister of Monikie, 
father of Dr. Miller, of Glasgow, and Professor 
Miller, of Edinburgh. Dr. Burns was settled at 
Kilsyth in 1820. He has left some MSS. on the 
subject of the famous Kilsyth Revival, and re- 
miniscences of ministers and others. With literary 
accomplishments of a superior order, Dr. Buras 
united eminent benevolence, indefatigable zeal, 
and a warm interest in every good cause.” 

May 10. At Edinburgh, aged 78, the Rev. 
Angus Makellar, D.D. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Jan. 31. At Pegu, aged 37, Capt. John Smith 
Barclay, 39th Madras N.L., last surviving son of 
the Ho». Alex. Barclay, Receiver-General of the 
Island of Jamaica, 

March 6. At Cape Town, of dysentery, Robert 
Knox, esq., Rogistrar of the Mixed Commission. 
Mr. Knox has been connected with the London 
press for nearly a quarter of a century, his career 
as a journalist having begun as a parlramentary 
reporter on one of the morning papers. Lle 
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subsequently filled the post of sub-editor of the 
journal to which he was first attached, and after- 
wards undertook the editorship of the ‘* Morning 
Herald,” which he conducted for upwards of 
twelve years, when he received the appointm: nt 
of Registrar to the Mixed Commission at the 
Cape,—an office which it was his lot to hold but 
for a few months only before his death. In politics 
tne deceased gentleman was a sincere and honest 
Conservative, and as firmly devoted to his prin- 
ciples as to his party, many of whose leading 
men honoured him with a large measure of their 
esteem and confidence. In the private relations 
of life Mr. Knox was alike the beloved of his 
family and his friends. His kind and affectionate 
nature endeared him to the former in the same 
measure that his unassuming demeanour, warm- 
hearted and generous disposition, and quiet, 
genial humour recommended him to the regard 
of the latter. We regret to add that Mr. Knox 
has left a widow and a numerous family to mourn 
their loss.— Morning Herald. 

March 14. Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Pearson, 
esq., of Redhill-house, Stourbridge. 

March 15. At Kildare-terr., Westbourne-pk., 
aged 15, Fanny Charlton, dau. of the late Col. 
Frederic Wright Hands, Madras Army. 

At St. Pre-au-Bleau, France, aged 89, S. Att- 
wood, esq., late of Brighton and Berwick-on- 
Tweed. 

March 21. At Windsor, aged 67, Lieut.-Col. 
John Clarke. late of H.M.’s 66th Regt. 

March 22. At Coonoor, Major Fidelio R. 
Trew man, of the Madras Native Infantry, second 
son of the late Robert Trewman, esq., proprietor 
of the “* Exeter Flying Post.” 

March 24. At Shillingford, aged 64, John 
Yates, esq. 

March 28. At South-st., Finsbury, Archibald 
Redfoord Ridgway, M.B. Lond., Staff-surgeon, 
2nd Class, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Ridg- 


way. 

March 31. At St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
aged 70, Lieut. Charles Hare, R.N., only surviv- 
ing son of the late Capt. Charles Hare, R.N 

Lately. At Wallendbeen, N.S. Wales, Henry 
Francis Kingdon, esq., second son of the late 
Francis Kingdon, esq., of Torrington, and grand- 
son of the Very Rev. Jos. Pulmer, Dean of Cashel. 

April 3. On Board the “* Nemesis” steamship, 
on his return to England, aged 38, Lieut.-Col. 
Seymour, of H.M.’s 84th Regt., eldest surviving 
son of Dr. Seymour, of Charles-st., Berkeley-sq. 

April 10. At Dartmouth, aged 90, Mrs. Seuda- 
more, relict of the late George A Scudamore, 
Esq. This venerabie lady was related by her 
marriage to two ancient ducal families, those of 
Norfolk and Beaufort; and among the remi- 
niscences of her remote childhood was a vivid 
recollection of the poet Cowper, and his friends, 
Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hesketh, all of whom she 
had personally known. 

April 12. _At Dawlish, aged 69, Major O'Hara 
Baynes, R.N., Royal Artillery. 

April 13. At Paris, aged 69, Mr. Chas. Barry 
Baldwin. He was a gentleman of considerable 
parliamentary celebrity, having been for many 
years member for Totnes in the Conservative 
interest, and the constant opponent of the influ- 
ence of the ducal house of Somerset in that 
borough. He was the eldest son of the late Col. 
Baldwin, and was born in 1789. He was called 
to the bar in early life, but we believe he never 
practised. He was a director of the Australian 
Bank, of the Investment Society, of the Eagle 
Assurance Company, and of several foreign and 
English railways, and acted as secretary to the 
French commissioners. He was elected M.P. 
for Totnes in two par'iaments previous to the 
passing of the Reform Bill, and was re-chosen in 
1839 by a double return with Mr. Wm. Blount, 
the son-in-law of the late Duke of Somerset, but 
Was unseated on petition. He was re-chosen in 
841, and again in 1847, but failed to secure his 
Seat in the general election of 1852, when he was 
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at the bottom of the poll. Mr. Barry Baldwin 
was married to a daughter of the late W. Boyle, 
esq., for many years M.P. for Lymington, Hants, 
by whom he has left a family. 

At Blackburn-cottage, Ayr, James Paton, esq. 

April 16. At St. James’s-sq., Bath, Capt. Wm. 
Proctor Anderdon, late of the H.E.1.C.S. He was 
descended from a family connected with Bath 
and Bridgwater for the last two centuries, and 
whose monuments are still preserved on the 
walls of the churches of Newton St. Loe and 
Bridgwater. He was the son of Ferdinando An- 
derdon, and nephew of Edmund Anderdon, who, 
during the latter part of the last century, served 
for three successive years as Mayor of Bath. He 
entered the service of the East India poms | 
as a cadet, in the year 1796. He served throug 
all the campaigns of Lord Lake, and was wounded 
in the trenches before Agra by a musket-shot in 
the shoulder. In 1808, being considered one of 
the most intelligent, active, and able officers in 
the Bengal Army, he was selected for the com- 
mand of one of the Light Infantry Battalions, 
which were then first embodied for the purpose 
of instruction and exercise on the plains of Cawn- 
pore, after the model of the camp at Shorncliffe, 
in 1802, under Sir John Moore. Capt. Ander- 
don’s health failing him a few years after, he 
returned to England, and retired from the ser- 
vice in 1812. 

Aged 62, Charles Edward Graham, esq., of 
Lindfield-place, Sussex. 

At Handshusheim, Heidelberg, Chas. Uhde, esq. 

April 17. At Liverpool, Capt. Alex. Ruxton, 
late of Montrose. 

At Milport, N.B., Col. Alex. Maclean, late 3rd 
W. I. Regt. 

At the Palace, Armagh, Harriet Susan Isabella, 
wife of George Dunbar, esq., of Wobourne, co. 
Down, and niece of his Grace the Lord Primate. 

At Club-chambers, Regent-st., aged 74, Col. 
Chas. Fitzgerald, C.B., formerly of the 6th Ben- 
gal Cavalry. 

At St. Petersburg, aged 72, Robert Cattley, 
esq., of that city. 

April 19. At Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, aged 
87, Charlotte, widow of Benjamin Heath Malkin, 
LL.D., formerly Head Master of King Edward’s 
Grammar-school, in that town. 

At Constantine, near Falmouth, aged 68, Ca- 
therine Granbe, relict of the Rev. Edw. Rogers, 
M.A., late Vicar of that parish. 

At his residence, Clarges-st., Mayfair, aged 75, 
Henry Daniel, esq., M.D. 

April 20. At Bridport, aged 81, Ann, relict of 
the Rev. Robert Broadley, formerly Rector of 
Bridport and Cattistock, Dorset. 

At Granville-pk., Blackheath, Catherine Mary 
Anne, wife of John Vincent, esq., of Lamb-bdgs., 
Temple, and dau. of the late John Massey, esq. 

At her residence, Tavistock-place, aged 51, 
Hannah, relict of Henry Baynham, esq. 

April 21. At St. John’s-place, Winchester, 
aged 87, Henry Knight, esq. 

At Sion-place, Sion-hill, aged 63, Lieut.-Col. 
Percy Pratt. 

In Mount Pleasant-sq., Ranelagh, Dublin, 
aged 62, Lieut. James O’Connor, H.M.’s 27th 
Regt., son of the late James O’Connor, esq., of 
Madrid. 

Aged 75, Eliz. Woodford, widow of J. Rumbell, 
esq., of Cranbourn-lodge, ‘Turnham-green. 

At her residence, Thurloe-pl., South Kensing- 
ton, aged 71, Rebecca, wife of Abel Birch, esq. 

At Kingston- -sq., Bath, Catherine, relict of the 
late Benj. Smyth, esq., of H.M.’s 90th Regt., and 
of Violatstown, co. Westmeath. 

At his residence, aged 58, Wm. Marshall, esq., 
of the firm of Messrs. Wm. Tegg & Co., pub- 
lish: rs, Queen-st., Cheapside. 

April 22. Miles Branthwayt Weston, esq., 
eldest son of the late Arthur Weston, Major 3rd 
Dragoon Guards. and of the Royal Crescent, Bath 

At his resi: ence, George-st., Hanover-sq., «ged 
88,Capt. Simon Arfsten Edwards, a native of Fobr 
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Denmark, and for upwards of sixty years a resi- 
dent of Dover. 

At Claremont-sq., aged 79, James Blyth Wayn- 
man, esq., late of Colchester. 

Aged 51, Arthur Vansittart, esq., of Shottes- 
brook-pk., Berkshire, and Foot’s-cray-pl., Kent. 

At Edinburgh, Susan Mary Ann, wife of David 
Carnegie, esq., of Stronvar, Perthshire. 

April 23. At Hull, Mr. Ferdinand Glover. 
** He was the eldest son of Professor Glover, of 
Dublin, but studied his profession for some years 
in Naples, where he distinguished himself highly 
both as a performer and composer. On muking 
his début in London, nearly three years since, he 
achieved a decided success, the organs of musical 
criticism being unanimous in their favourable 
award, the justice of which all his subsequent 
efforts tended to confirm. Mr. Glover posses-ed 
a baritone voice of great richness and cxpacity, 
while his vocalism was always characterized by 
that expressiveness of style in which singers of 
the same class are too frequently deficient.” 

At Brussels, aged 25, Eustace Grey, esq., young- 
est son of the late Rev. Robert Grey, M.A., 
Rector of Sunderland. 

At Gayes-house, Ashburton, aged 56, Mary, 
wife of John Tucker, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 75, Wm. Hewett, esq., for- 
merly of Apps-court, Surrey 

At Chariinch Rectory, Somerset. the residence 
of her son-in-law, the Rev. T. N. Irwin, Harriet, 
relict of Major-Gen. James Alexander, of the 
H.E.1.C.8. 

At Ivy-lodge, Woodbridge, Suffolk, Elizabeth 
Catherine, wife of William Martin, esq. 

At Coventry, aged 58, Wm. Henry Seymour, 
esq., solicitor, and Coroner for the northern 
division of the county of Warwick. 

At Towersey Vicarage, aged 14, Annie Frances, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. 8. W. Barnett, Vicar. 

At Old-square, Birmingham, Maria Mary 
Payne, wife of James Johnstone, M.D. 

At Ebury-st., aged 54, the Hon. Wm. Gore. 

April 24. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, suddenly, aged 
42, Louisa, wife of Capt. Wm. Douglas-Willan, 
late Royal Artillery, and only dau. of the late 
Col. Sir Samuel Gordon Higgins, K.C.H. 

Aged 71, Wm. James Chaplin, esq., of Hyde- 
park-gardens, and Ewhurst-park, Hants, for 
many years head of the great carrying firm of 
Chaplin and Horne, M.P. for Salisbury, and 
chairman of the London and South-Western 
Railway. He was a son of the late Mr. William 
Chaplin, of Rochester, where he was born in 
1787, and was educated at Bromley, Kent. He 
was for some years chairman of the South- 
Western Railway, and a director of the Paris 
and Rouen, the Rouen and Havre, and the 
Rhenish Railways. He also served the office of 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex in 1845-6. Mr. 
Chaplin, who was a magistrate and deputy-lieut, 
for Hants, was returned to Parliament in January, 
1847, as M.P. for Salisbury, and again in July, 
1852, being on both occasions at the top of the 
poll, but was not a candidate in 1857. Mr. Chap- 
lin was an advanced liberal, and a supporter of 
the ballot. He married, in 1815, the dau. of 

Wm. Alston, esq. Mr. Chaplin possessed great 
sagacity in matters of business, and by his 
clearness of head, cool judgment, and great 
energy of character, he succeeded in becoming 
one of the railway magnates of the age. 

At Westburn, near Aberdeen, aged 80, David 
Chalmers, printer, the third in succession, from 
father to son, of the proprietors of the “* Aberdeen 
Journal.” 

At Newbold-terrace, Leamington, aged 73, 
Miss Jane Carnegie, third dau. of the late Sir 
David Curnegie, ba:t., of Kinnaird-castle. 

At Highfield, Lymington, aged 82, Martha, 
widow of Henry Bates Smith, esq., of St. Paul’s- 
ehurehyard and Grove-farm, Kentish- town. 

At Sherb: orne, Dorsetshire, aged 56, Catherine, 
widow of Wm. Babington, esq., and youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Ravenscrott. 


At his residence, Ruthin, N. Wales, aged 60, 
Wm. Sheppard, esq. 

At Curry Rival, Somerset, aged 73, Capt. 
Samuel Marsingall, R.N. 

At Samer, near Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 43, 
Alicia, wife of Sir Brodrick Hartwell, bart. 

Aged 68, Miss Harriet Holmes, of Beoley-hall, 
Worcestershire, and Baker-st., Portman-sq. 

April 25. At Great Abingdon, aged 79, Thos. 
Mortlock, esq., senior partner in the firm of 
John Mortlock and Co., bankers, Cambridge. 

Aged 84, Frances, widow of the Rev. S. Nev ill 
Bull, Vicar of Dovercourt-cum-Harwich. 

At Argyle-park, Edinburgh, John Lees, esq. 

In London, aged 50, Mr. G. C. Mechi, only 
brother to Mr. Ai derman Mechi. 

Lucy, wife of Sir Trevor Wheler, bart., of 
Leamington Hastings, Warwickshire. 

At Edinburgh, Maj.-Gen. Andrew Spens, of 
the Bengal Army. 

On his passage from Messina to Naples, Capt. 
Francis ne R.E., son of J. Herbert Koe, 
es , Q.C 

‘Ked 63 67, Thomas Horner Winn, esq., of Hol- 
land- =place, Clapham-road, Surrey. 

Aged 76, Ann, widow of John Eccles, esq., of 
Lavender-sw eep, Clapham-common. 

At Talbot-sq., Sussex-gardens, Hannah Mary 
Elizabeth, wite of Harris Prendergast, esq., of 
Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. 

At Dysart, Fifeshire, N.B., Wm. F. Maclean, 
esq., eldest son of Comm. -Gen. Sir Geo. Maclean, 
K.C.B. 

April 26. At Bradninch, aged 91, Miss Sarah 
Dewdney. 

At Bowood, near Bideford, aged 78, Wm. Guy, 
surgeon, late of Chichester, Sussex. 

At Barford St. Martin, aged 69, Chas. Nichol- 
son, esq. 

At Brunswick-sq., aged 62, Wm. Tarn, esq., 
Financial Secretary of the Religious Tract So- 
ciety. 

At Upwell, Victoria, youngest dau. of Wm. J. 
Tubbs, esq., surgeon. 

At her reside nce, Royal-crescent, Notting-hill, 
aged 89, Hester Dorothy, dau. of the late Sir 
Rob. Burnett, of Morden-hall, Surrey, and widow 
of W. Brander, esq., of Pitzavenny, Elgin, N.B. 

April 27. At St. John’s-lodge, Regent’s-park, 
aged 81, Sir Isaae Lyon Goldsmid, bart., F.R.S., 
Baron de Goldsmid of the kingdom of Portugal, 
one of our most noted financiers, leaving a 
fortune estimated by rumour at three millions 
sterling, or upwards. He was created a baronet 
in 1841 by the government of Lord Melbourne, 
and received the title of ** Baron” from the Queen 
of Portugal for success in negotiating the settle- 
ment of the claims of Portugal upon Brazil. 

At South-st., Dorchester, aged 28, Catherine 
Anne, wife of the Rev. T. R. Maskew, Head 
Master of Dorchester Grammar - school, and 
Rector of Swyre, Dorset, and eldest dau. of 
Shering Keddle, esq., of Hatchlands. 

At Broad-green, Croydon, aged 81, John Reed, 
esq. 

At Beech-lodge, Great Marlow, aged 70, Edw. 
Erskine Tustin, esq. 

In Webleck-st., aged 54, Mary Anne, wife of 
the Rev. W. Swete, of the Lodge, Wrington. 

Aged 77, Mr. John Hedgley, musicseller, 
Ebury-st., Pimlico. ‘ As assistant librarian and 
copyist Mr. H. belonged to the Ancient Concerts, 
boy and man, for fifty-four years.” 

Thomas Bent, esq., M.D., Derby. 

At his residence, Florence-house, Shepherd’s- 
bush, aged 63, John North, esq. 

At Vergemount, Dublin, Marianne, widow 
of William Lempriere, esq., Inspector-General of 
Hospitals. 

At Bordeaux, aged 54, Charles R. Laycock, 
esq., M.D,, elder surviving son of Thomas Lay- 
cock, e-q., of Fishergate-house, York. 

At the Grove, Sevenoaks, the residence of the 
Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, aged 73, Frances Lucretia 
Guattie. 
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At Waverton, near Chester, aged 41, Thomas 
Dixon, jun., esq. 

April 28. At Bath, aged 47, Anne, widow of 
Harry Smyth, Lieut.-Col. in the 68th Regt. Light 
Infantry, killed at Inkermann, and dau. of the 
late Hon. and Right Rev. Edmond Knox, Bishop 
of Limerick. 

At Hunslet, near Leeds, aged 67, John Bower, 
esq., of that place. 

In Hanover-sq,, aged 70, Mrs. Eaton, relict 
of Stephen Eaton, esq., Ketton-hall, Rutland, 
and second dau. of the late George Waldie, 
esq., of Hendersyde-park, Roxburghshire. 

At the Castle-hill, Richmond, aged 83, Edward 
Mason, esq. 

At his residence, St. George’s-pl., Cheltenham, 
aged 71, John Mac Gachen, esq., barrister-at- 
law, of the Oxford Circuit, Lieut. H.-P. 72nd 
Highlanders. 

At Tibersley, near Stockton, aged 33, George 
Stuart Dawson Hutchinson, esq., son of the late 
Thomas Hutchinson, esq., of Stockton. 

At his brother’s, Alfred-pl., Bedford-sq., aged 
66, W. T. Henderson, esq., manager of the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 

At Clapham, aged 56, Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late William Franks, esq. 

At Tillington, Sussex, of consumption, aged 
52, Capt. Henry William Craufurd, R.N. 

Aged 77, John Horsley, esq., of Cottingham, 
near Hull. 

Aged 89, Mary C., widow of Charles Oswin, 
esq., of Englefield-green, Surrey. 

At Windsor-st., Edinburgh, aged 56, Edward 
Piper, esq. 

April 29. Athis residence in Argyll-pl., Han- 
over-sq., James Mercer, esq., only surviving son 
of the late Major Henry Mercer. 

At Stockton-upon-Tees, aged 85, Mary, relict 
of Capt. Rowe, 7th Royal Fusiliers, and mother 
of the late Charles Hutton Rowe, esq., of Tolesby- 
hall, Yorkshire. 

At Stockbury, aged 56, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
David Twopeny. 

Aged 76, Jane, widow of Thomas Lockyer, esq., 
of South Wembury-house, Devon. 

At Old Brampton Parsonage, aged 83, Charlotte, 
widow of the Rev. Richard Smith, formerly 
chaplain to the Duke of Devonshire, minister 
of Edensor, and Rector of Staveley, Derbyshire. 

In London, aged 55, Sir R. W. Vaughan, Bart., 
of Rug Nannau, and Hengwrt, Merionethshire. 

Aged 58, Robert Gillespie, esq., of Cambus 
Wallace, Lanarkshire. 

At Sedgeley-hall, Prestwich, Manchester, aged 
46, Amelia Garforth, wife*of Richard Birley, esq. 

Aged 25, Eliza Louisa, youngest dau. of John 
Innes, esq., Porchester-terrace. 

At his residence, the Brambles, Waterloo, near 
Portsmouth, aged 39, Horatio Percy, youngest 
- of the late William Taylor, esq., Parkfield, 

ants. 

At Talbot-sq., Hyde-park, Alice Catherine, the 
beng of Edwin Davis Maddy, esq., barrister-at- 
aw. 

At Sion-lodge, Richmond, aged 72, Mr. David 
Bradley, formerly of Crutchedfriars. 

April 30. At West-hill, near Fareham, aged 
73, Eliza, dau. of Arthur Stanhope, esq., and 
widow of Evelyn John Shirley, esq., of Lower 
Eatington-park, Warwickshire, and Lough Fea, 
co. Monaghan. 

At Middleham, aged 54, Alice, wife of Thomas 
Midgley, esq., of that place. 

At Collumpton, aged 65, Daniel Bishop Sell- 
wood, esq. 

At Southwold, Suffolk, aged 62, Jonathan 
Gooding, esq., solicitor. 

At Cork, after a protracted illness, Hen. Brere- 
ton Pilkington, esq. The removal of this gentle- 
man from the circle of friends who long esteemed 
his kindly feeling and other social virtues, has 
been the cause of sincere regret, and the warmest 
sympathy is felt with their melancholy bereave- 
ment, 


At Dorset-p]., Dorset-sq., aged 24, Redmond 
Bewley Caton, Lieut. in H.M.’s Ist (the Royal) 
Regt., only son of Richard Redmond Caton, esq. 

In Pont-street, Belgrave-sq., aged 81, John 
Robert Vincent, esq., for many years cashier to 
the Hon. East India Company, 

At Upper John-st., Fitzroy-sq., aged 72, Mr. 
William Williams, formerly of Lampeter, Car- 
diganshire. 

In London, Lieut.-Comm. George Sayer Boys, 
R.N., of H.M.S. “ Atholl,’’ Greenock. 

At the Manor-house, West Ashby, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 57, Elizabeth, wife of William Elm- 
hirst, esq., of Abbeville, co. Dublin. 

At Alpine-cottage, Hampstead, aged 68, Adol- 
phus Bach, esq. 

At Portsea-pl., Connaught-sq., Radcliff Platt, 


esq. 

At West-hill, Winchester, aged 40, James, 
eldest son of the late James Wickham, esq., of 
Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

May 1. At Moreleigh Rectory, near Totnes, 
Devonshire, the residence of her son, aged 64, 
Elizabeth Johanna, wife of Wm. Carne, gentle- 
man, of Penzance, Cornwall, and eldest dau. of 
the late John James, gentleman, of Truro. 

In South-st., Henry, infant son of Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, Bart. 

At Southfield, Loughborough, aged 86, Mary, 
widow of William Paget, esq. 

At his residence, The Kennels, near Belvoir 
Castle, aged 42, William Goodall, the well-known 
and much respected huntsman of the Duke of 
Rutland, 

At Stockton-upon-Tees, aged 78, Mr. John 
Walker, chemist, the original inventor of lucifer 
matehes. He was educated for the medical pro- 
fession, anda quarter of a century ago he carried 
on the business of chemist and druggist in that 
town. Having prepared some lighting mixture 
for his own use, by the accidental friction on the 
hearth of a match dipped in the mixture a light 
was obtained. The hint was not thrown away. 
He commenced the sale of friction-matches. 
This was in April, 1827. For a box of fifty 
lucifers—the box itself (manufactured by a book- 
binder named John Ellis) costing three-halfpence 
—Mr. Walker got a shilling. Fora considerab.e 
time he realized a handsome income from the 
sale of his matches, but this did not last long, 
Professor Faraday having procured a box and 
noticed them in a lecture, which set the scientific 
world thinking. 

At Widbury-house, Ware, Herts, aged 73, Jos. 
Chuck, esq. 

At Edgbaston, Ann, relict of the Rev. Hyla 
Holden. 

At his residence in Ulverston, Lancashire, 
aged 73, Philip Bury Dean, esq. 

At Margate, aged 36, John Scott Holmes, esq., 
late of Upper Norwood. 

Aged 43, Major R. William Raikes, Capt. Ist 
Madras Cavalry, Commandant of the Governor’s 
Body Guard, and youngest son of the late Wor- 
shipful and Rev. Henry Raikes, Chancellor of 
Chester. 

May 2. At Cleve-lodge, Downend, aged 59, 
John Hughes, esq., J.P. and Deputy-Lieut. for 
the co. of Gloucester. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 90, Thomas Hugh 
Boorman, esq., late of Brixton-rise. 

At Chatburn Parsonage, Lancashire, aged 80, 
Matilda, relict ofthe Rev. Robert Acklom Ingram, 
formerly Rector of Seagrave, Leicestershire. 

At Rochdale, aged 59, Miss Anne Stewart, 
sister of Andrew Stewart, esq., Mayor of Roch- 
dale. 

At Ashford-cottage, North Devon, aged 77, 
Anne, second dau. of the late Charles Newell 
Cuteliffe, esq., of Marwood-hill, in the same co. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, J. Hanby, 
esq., of Stock well-crescent, Clapham-road, E.iza- 
beth, relict of William White, esq. 7 

At Norwood, aged 68, Elizabeth, widow of 
Gen, Robert Ellice, 
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At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Margaret Barclay, 
wife of Peregrine George Ellison, esq., and dau. 
of the late Robert Dunsford Woollery, esq., of 
Midgham, Jamaica. 

At Onslow-hall, Salop, Mary Anne, wife of 
John Wingfield, esq., and only dau. of the late 
Rev. John Rocke, of Clungunford-house, Salop. 

Aged 62, John Morland, esq., barrister-at-law, 
formerly of Westmoreland. 

At Brompton, Frances, relict of Edward Blount, 
esq., of Bellamore, Staffordshire. 

At Dublin, aged 84, Sir Henry Meredyth, bart. 

May 3. At Abbot’s Langley, Herts, aged 54, 
Robert Hall Atkinson, esq. 

Aged 17, John Lindley, son of John Gadsby, 
esq., Mayor of Derby. 

At Thorndon-tiall, Ingatestone, Essex, aged 55, 
Joseph Coverdale, esq. 

At Belgrave-terr., Durdham-down, Bristol, 
Mary. relict of John Curtis Hallowes, esq., of 
Liverpool. 

May 4. At the house of his father, the Rev. C. 
Davies, aged 32, Bedford Davies, esq., Capt. 20th 
Regt. 

At Killiney, Dublin, aged 73, the Dowager 
Countess of Castlestuart. 

At Edinburgh, » my Auchterlonie, widow of 
John Murray, esq., 

At Wood- “hall, "Yorkshire, aged 79, Robert 
Menzies, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 64, Col. Edw. Drummond, 

Aged 20, Sarah Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John 
E. Tibbs, esq., of Waterfall-house, Merton-road, 
Surrey. 

In Glocester-terr., Hyde-park, David Sangster, 
esq., of Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park. 

At Enfield, Middlesex, aged 78, Mary Ann, 
widow of John Few Royle, esq. 

May 5. At Park-villas, Park-lane, at an ad- 
vanced age, Angelina, eldest dau. of the late 
James Maidstone, esq., solicitor, of Essex-st., 
Strand, and White Cliff-house, Bucks. 

Suddenly, aged 62, John Hughes, esq., of the 
Cottage, St. Asaph. 

At Ford, near Arundel, suddenly, aged 43, 
Charles J. Byass, esq., youngest son of the late 
John Byass, esq., of Arundel, Sussex. 

At Edinburgh, Thomas Swinton, esq. 

At Hungerford, Berks, aged 3, Horace Wynne 
Walpole, sixth son of the Rev. John M. Bracken- 
bury, of Wimbleton, Surrey. 

In Clarendon-sq., Leamington, Eliza, widow 
of Dr. Thomas Young, F.R.S Mrs. Young 

was a sister of Lady Buchan, and died under 
the effects of an operation rendered necessary 
from an attack of illness caused by the joy- 
ful news that her nephew, Mr. Erle (Conserva- 
tive) had been returned at the Berwick election. 

At Aston-hall, near Runcorn, Cheshire, aged 61, 
Sir Arthur Ingram Aston, K.C.B. He was the 
son of the late Col. Henry Hervey Aston, by 
the fourth dau. oa eo-heir of the last Viscount 
Irvine, and was great-grandson of the Hon. and 
Rev. Dr. Henry Hervey, who assumed the name 
of Aston, and was the fifth son of the first Earl 
of Bristol. He was born in London in 1798, and 
received the degree of M.A. from the University 
of Oxford in 1817. In April, 1819, he became 
attached to the Embassy at Vienna, and was 
made Secretary of Legation at Rio de Janeiro in 
April, 1826. In January, 1833, he was appointed 
Secretary of the Embassy at Paris, and was 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Madrid from February, 1840, to No- 
vember, 1843. He received the Order of the 
Bath on returning to England. 

May 6. At Newrath, Wicklow, aged 42, Col. 
J. A. Udny, of Udny, Aide-de-Camp to the Lord 
Lieut. of Ireland. 

At Ashford, aged 80, Edward Stoddart, esq. 

At her residence, Fairfield-villa, near Broad- 
stairs, Kent, aged 55, Mrs. Jerrold, widow of 
Douglas Jerrold. 

At Liverpool, William Lindesay Lumsdaine, 
esq., of Luthallan, Fifeshire, 


Emma, third dau. of Chas. Harford, esq., late 
of Bristol. 

At ee aged 69, retired Com. James 
Drysdale, R.N 

Aged 61, Thomas Abington, esq., Osmaston- 
road, Derby. 

At Church-road, St. Leonard’s, aged 25, Anne 
Eliza, dau. of the Rev. John William Daltry, 
Vicar of Madeley. 

Aged 74, Charles Beare Longcroft, of Hall-pl., 
Havant, gentleman, and one of her Majesty’s 
Coroners for the co. of Hants for nearly forty 
years, and clerk to the Board of Guardians of the 
Havant Union since its formation in the year 
1835. The family of Mr. Longcroft have for a 
period of 150 years been residents in the town of 
Havant. 

At Hayes-park, Middlesex, aged 63, the Right 
Hon. Francis Stuart, eleventh Earl of Moray in 
the Peerage of Scotland, and Lord Stuart of 
Castle-Stuart in that of the United Kingdom. 
His lordship was the eldest son of Francis, tenth 
earl, by Lucy, second dau. of Gen. John Scott, 
of Balcomie, Fifeshire, and was born in 1795, 
He succeeded to the title on his father’s decease 
in 1848. As his Lordship died unmarried, the 
earldom devolves upon his next brother, the 
Hon. John Stuart. 

At the Common, Uxbridge, aged 42, Frances 
Jane, wife of Edward Vernon Walford, and dau. 
of the Rev. T. Craig, of Bocking, Essex. 

May7. At his residence, the Grove, Brisling- 
ton, aged 76, Henry Ricketts, esq., Magistrate 
for the co. of Somerset. 

At the Vicarage, Great Staughton, Hunts, aged 
89, Mary Ann, dau. of the Rev. John Moore, 
LL.D., Rector of Langdon-hills, Essex, and 
widow of the Rev. Harry Bristow Wilson, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mary, Aldermary, Londort. 

At Clifton, aged 65, Thomas Etheridge, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 74, Major-Gen. Edward 
Hay, late Commandant of the East India Military 
Depot, Warley, Essex. 

At Lutterworth, aged 70, Mr. Joseph Lucas, 
the eminent veterinary surgeon of that place. 

At Edinburgh, George Hill, esq. 

At Melton Mowbray, aged 87, Eleanor, fourth 
dau. of the late Edward Stokes, esq. 

At Hull, aged 41, Lucy, wife of M. D. Hudson, 
esq., and second dau. of the late Geo. Nelson, esq. 

Aged 40, Louisa Charlotte, wife of Walter 
Hall, esq., Pier-road, Erith, Kent. 

At Brompton, aged 73, Charles Jones, esq., 
late Surgeon in the East India Company’s Ser- 
vice. 

At Bareppa, Mawnan, aged 35, Ellen Louisa, 
wife of E. J. B. Rogers, esq., solicitor, and fifth 
dau. of the late Edmund Turner, esq., M.P., 
Truro. 

At Cheltenham, aged 39, William, eldest son 
of the late Mr. J. J. Hadley, proprietor of the 
** Cheltenham Journal.” 

At Bournemouth, aged 30, Mrs. Maria Deane, 
relict of Dr. Deane, late of Child Okeford, Dorset. 

May 8. In Berkeley-pl., North-road, Gavin 
Miller, esq., Lieut. (half-pay) 19th Foot, and 
Derby Militia. 

At the Elms, Cheltenham, aged 78, the Dow- 
ager Lady Ricketts, widow of Adm. Sir Robert 
T. Ricketts, Bart. 

As his residence, Colebridge-house, near Glou- 
cester, George Hopkinson, esq. 

At her residence, Crescent, Clapham-common, 
aged 74, Mary, widow of George Kitson, esq., 
of Ramsgate. 

In London, Charles Terry, esq., late of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

Vay 9. AtRome, Marjory, relict of Major-Gen. 
Cunningham, H.E.1.C.8., of Newton, Perthsh. 

Mr. Wm. Fagan, who was re-elected a day or 
two ago, after an almost unprecedented contest, 
for the citv of Cork, in conjunction with Mr. 
Beamish, died on Monday last. The hon. gen- 
tleman had been ailing for some time, and was 
unable to attend to his Parliamentary duties 
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during the last few weeks of the session. Mr. 
Fagan was born in Cork in 1801, and was edu- 
eated at Southall-park, Middlesex. He was an 
alderman of the city of Cork, and served the 
office of Mayor some years since. He took an 
active part in the Repeal agitation, and was a 
personal friend of the late Mr. O’Connell. The 
hon. gentleman first entered Parliament in 1847, 
but retired in 1851. He was re-elected in 1852, 
on the occasion of the general election consequent 
on the accession to office of the Earl of Derby, 
and represented his native city until the period 
of his demise. As a merchant he was exten- 
sively engaged in the trade of Cork.— Erpress. 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Mitford, widow of — 
Mitford, esq., Bengal C.S., and sister of Lieut.- 
Gen. Pattle, C.B. 

At Southampton, aged 37, Capt. Hy. Chapman. 

At Winsley, Wilts, Charles Hedges, who, if he 
had lived another day, would have attained his 
hundredth year. 

At Southsea, aged 76, Lieut.-Gen. Geo. Cardew, 
Col. Commandant, Royal Engineers. 

At Boulogne, aged 78, Joseph Bickford, esq., 
of Newport-house, Stonehouse, Devon. 

At Lower-green, Tunbridge Weils, Kent, aged 
54, Wm. Vanderlure Mills, esq. 

At the Grange, Bideford, aged 70, Frances, 
wife of Richard Turner, esq. 

At his residence, King’s-road, Clapham-park, 
aged 75, Wm. Cothay, esq. 

At South-bank, Regent’s-park, aged 72, Sarah, 
relict of Wm. Procter, esq. 

At the Old Hall, Kirkleatham, Yorkshire, 
Georgiana, youngest dau. of the late Geo. Scou- 
gall, esq., of St. Petersburg. 

At West Cliff, Preston, aged 56, Edw. Chaddock 
Lowndes, (formerly Edw. Chaddock Gorst,) esq. 

At Rumsey-house, Calne, Wilts, the residence 
of Mrs. Angell, aged 75, Capt. Henry Hayward 
3udd, R.N. 

May 10. At her residence, Kingston-sq., Bath, 
aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of Robert Tindal, esq., 
father of the late Lord Chief Justice Tindal. 

At Bristol, aged 54, Mr. John Gover Powell, 
proprietor and editor of the ‘ Bristol Shipping 
Gazette and Market Circular.” 

At Seaford, aged 62, Harriett, wife of William 
Bonden, esq., late of Totness, Devonshire. 

At Croydon, aged 78, Ann Lucy, widow of 
James Randell, esq. 

At Maldon, aged 66, Henry Harridance, esq. 

Aged 64, Jane Emma, widow of George Dorset 
Owen, esq., of Oswestry. 

At his residence, Friar-mere-lodge, Saddle- 
worth, aged 82, Capt. Gartside, formerly of the 
Royal Lancashire Militia, and afterwards of the 
Ilth Light Dragoons. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Ann, second dau. of the 
late John Whitehurst, esq., of the Iron Gate, 
Derby. 

At her residence, Cleveland-sq., Hyde-park, 
aged 75, Elizabeth, relict of Samuel Berger, esq., 
of Upper Homerton, Middlesex. 

At West Morriston, Berwickshire, aged 54, 
Andrew Lockie, esq. 

At Abbotsbury-house, St. Deny’s, Southampton, 
the residence of her son, aged 68, Elizabeth, 
widow of Comm. John Woolward, R.N., of 
Ramsgate. 

At Kensington, aged 39, Ellen Martha, wife of 
Peter C.rthew, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 63, Francis Price, esq. 

At his residence, the Parsonage, Bishop’s- 
Stortford, Herts, aged 74, Wm. Robert Hawkes, 


esq. 

At Highbury-terr., aged 84, Geo. Hadden, esq. 

At Park-crescent, Stockwell, aged 48, Eliza, 
wife of Boyman Boyman, esq., and second dau. 
of the late John Alliston, esq., of Russell-sq. 

At Brentwood, Essex, Francis Newcombe Lan- 
don, esq. 

Suddenly, at Cross-park, near Glasgow, aged 67, 
Walter Jollic, writer to the signet, Melville-st., 
Edinburgh. 
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At Britwell-house, Wallingford, Berkshire, 
aged 66, Thomas Gould Winter, esq. 

At her residence, near Liverpool, aged 37, 
Mrs. Susan Cushman Muspratt, well known 
before her marriage as the accomplished actress, 
Susan Cushman. On her retirement from the 
stage Miss Cushman married Dr. Sheridan Mus- 
pratt, the eminent chemist, and by her fulfilment 
ofthe domestic duties of a mother and a wife she 
has won no less respect and esteem in that nar- 
rower sphere than formerly among the public on 
the stage. 

May 11. At his residence, Woburn - place, 
Russell-sq., aged 63, Matthew Peter Davies, also 
of St. Martin’s-lane, and Headley, Hants. 

At Falmouth, John Welsh, esq., F.R.S., Su- 
perintendent of Kew Observatory of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

At his residence, Brixton-rise, aged 51, John 
Skeet, esq., formerly of Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Aged 76, Frances, wife of Maurice Swabey, 
esq., of Langley St. Mary’s, Bucks. 

Ann, wife of Thomas Hall, esq., of Bishops- 
gate-street Without. 

At the Lawn, Rochford, Essex, aged 78, Anne, 
relict of the Rev. W. ‘Tylney Spurdens, of the 
Oaks, North Walsham, Norfolk. 

Aged 4 years and 10 months, Edith Elizabeth, 
third dau, of Lord Charles Pelham Clinton. 

At Ladbroke-h»., Notting-hill, aged 14, Susan, 
only dau. of Capt. Graham. 

In Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., aged 70, Vice- 
Admiral Perey Grace. This gallant officer was 
midshipman of the ‘‘ Ganges,” and served in 
the ficet under Lord Nelson at the battle of Co- 
penhagen, in 1801, and of the “Greyhound” at 
the capture of the “ Pallas” frigate, near Java, 
in 1806. He was acting lieutenant of the “* Piem- 
taise,”? and severely wounded while in action 
with the Malays in 1809, and assisted at the 
destruction of a brig of 16 guns and 136 men, 
under the batteries of Royan, in the boats of the 
* Semiramis,” of which ship he was lieutenant. 
Admiral Grace was gazetted in 1806, and twice 
in 1811, for his valuable services. His commis- 
sions bore date as follows :— Lieutenant, Feb. 28, 
1809 ; commander, June 15, 1814; captain, Feb. 
1, 1825; rear-admiral, Nov. 17, 1853; and vice- 
admiral on reserved half-pay, March 6, 1858. 

At Horningsheath. aged 80, Martha, widow of 
James Scarlin, esq. 

At Notting-hill, aged 79, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. John Wright, Rector of Killeevan, co. 
Monaghan. 

May 12. At Gratz, Vienna, of disease of the 
lungs, the Archduke John. 

At his residence Ty Dee, Monmouthshire, aged 
57, John Lewis, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Mary, wife of Wm. E. Malcolm, 
esq., of Burnfoot. 

At Clapham, Margaret, widow of John Meyer, 


esq. 

tt Wansfell, Windermere, Mrs. J. J. Hornby, 
widow of the Rev. J. J. Hornby. 

At her seat, Ashford-court, near Ludlow, aged 
71, Bridget Christian, relict of Charles Walker, 
esq., and eldest dau. of the late John Christiin 
Curwen, esq., of Workington-hall, Cumberland. 

Of bronchitis, aged 49, Wm. Woolams, esq., of 
Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood. 

At Batcombe, Somerset, Frances Handley, wife 
of Henry T. Wickham, esq. 

At Anstey-hall, near Cambridge, aged 41, Robt. 
Leslie Ellis, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Ellen, third dau. of Frederick Robert Howard, 
esq., of Horsham, Sussex. 

At Farnham, Mary Olive, wife of James M. 
Knapp, esq., of the Bombay Medical Service 
and late Agency Surgeon at Indore, eldest dau, 
of the late L. Lipscomb, esq., of Winchester. 

At Newton-hall, John Wallace, esq. 

At Freiston-priory, near Boston, of consump- 
tion, aged 22, Julia, dau. of J. B. Millington, esq. 

May 13. At Avon Cliffe, Warwickshire, Eliza 
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Ann, relict of Charles Harding, esq., and only 
dau. of the late Sir Frederick Hamilton, bart. 

At Sundorne-castle, Salop, Kynaston Corbet, 
esq., Capt., R.N. 

At Stockwell-common, Surrey, aged 80, John 
Stunt, esq. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 56, Emily Sarah, 
only surviving dau. of the late William Wood, 
esq., of Lambeth, solicitor. c 

At Shenley, Herts, aged 88, John Bell, esq. 

At St. Mary’s Priory, Reading, Mariana, widow 
of Francis Mallet Spong, esq., and eldest dau. of 
the late Sir Frederick Morton Eden, bart. 

At Cheshunt, aged 62, William Worthington, 
esq., of Whitchurch, Salop. 

At Belmont, Weymouth, after only a few hours’ 
illness, aged 38, Clara, wife of Stephen Talbot, 
esq-, and eldest dau. of the late Rev. Richard 
Allan Burney, Rector of Rimpton, Somerset, and 
of Brightwell, Berks. 

At his residence, Aberhafesp-hall, Mont- 
gomeryshire, aged 74, Lieut.-Gen. Henry Adol- 
phus Proctor, C.B. 

At Bedford-st., Bedford-row, aged 50, Henry 
Kayler, esq.; also, on the 17th, aged 50, Ann, 
widow of the above Henry Kayler, esq. 

At the Green, Richmond, aged 77, Sarah, 
widow of A. Silvera, esq., of Mount Ogle, 
Jamaica. 

At Oakwell-hall, Birstal, near Leeds, aged 70, 
Jas. Upton, esq., formerly of Akay, near Sed- 
bergh. 

May 14. At Clapton, aged 84, William Lynes, 

esq. 
At his residence, Lime-st., City, aged 74, Mr. 
Robert Wocdward, an old and very much re- 
spected inhabitant of the parish of St. Andrew 
Undershaft. 

At Clifton, Anne, widow of William Hewson, 
D.D., Vicar of Swansea, and Chancellor of St. 
David's. 

At the Cottage, Ferry-Port-on-Craig, John 
Mackintosh, esq., late surgeon, Royal Artillery, 
eldest son of the late Dr. John Mackintosh of 
Edinburgh. 

At Kendal, Westmoreland, aged 68, Thomas 
Proudfoot, esq., M.D. 

At Rockland, near Hastings, aged 67, Capt. 
Charles Chaplin. 

At Kingsdon-house, Essex, aged 10, Morgan 
Pryse, second son of Capt. M. P. Lloyd, of Glan- 
sevin, Carmarthenshire. 

At Gattonside-house, Melrose, Gen. Alexander 
Duncan, Bengal Army. 

At the Retreat, Devonshire, aged 88, Janet, 
dau. of the late Col. Fischer. 

Thomas Savage, esq., of Midsomer Norton, a 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for Somersetshire. 

In Mount-st., Grosvenor-sq., aged 81, Elizabeth 
Jane, relict of William Gingell, esq. 

Aged 64, Mary, wife of Thomas Bushell, esq., 
of Crawford-st., Portman-sq.j 

At Bush-hill, Edmonton, aged 82, Thomas 
Henry, esq. 

May 15. In Warwick-sq., aged 19, Peter, son 
of David Andrew, esq., of Calcutta. 

Aged 64, William Atkinson, of Lansdowne- 
crescent, Notting-hill, and Aldersgate-st. 

At Notting-hill, uged 60, James Kennedy, esq., 
barrister-at-law, formerly M.P. for Tiverton, 
and late H.M.’s Judge in the Mixed Court of 
Justice at Havana. 

At Jersey, Lynedoch Douglas, esq., late of the 
97th Regt., son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Kenneth Douglas, bart., of Glenbervie. 

Mary Ann, second dau. of the late Samuel 
Clever, esq., of Pimlico and Streatham, 

At Romford, Essex, aged 14, Henrietta Maria, 
second dau. of the late Major C. Field, H.E.1.C.S., 
of Wangey-house, Essex. 

In Manor-st., Clapham, aged 75, Miss May. 

In Upper Grosvenor-st., aged 88, Mrs. La- 
bouchere, mother of the Right Hon. Henry 
Labouchere, M.P. 

In Gloucester-ter., Hyde-pk., Mary Elizabeth, 
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wife of John Hilton, esq., of Bentcliffe Old-hall’ 
Eccles. 

May 16. At Ashiesteel, Selkirkshire, Gen. Sir 
James Russell, K.C.B. He was born at Madras 
in 1781, entered the military service of the East 
India Company in 1795, and was engaged in the 
principal military affairs of the East Indies from 
1799 to 1825. He greatly distinguished himself 
at the battle of Mahedpoor, where he commanded 
a brigade of cavalry. 

Aged 66, William Pope, esq., of Sandford Ash. 

At Leybourne Rectory, Kent, aged 65, Sir 
Michael Cusac Smith, bart. 

At his residence, Wellingham, near Lewes, 
aged 85, John Rickman, the oldest member of 
the Society of Friends in Sussex. 

At Kirk-Ella, near Hull, aged 83, Jas. Timothy 
Foord, esq. 

At Ford-lodge, Hornclrurch, Essex, aged 77, 
Harriet, dau. of the late Christopher Tyler, esq., 
of Whybridge. 

At Chawleigh Parsonage, aged 59, Edward 
Caryer Clay, esq., youngest son of the late Rey. 
B. Clay, Rector of East Worlington. 

At Milverton, Somerset, aged 29, Mary Senior, 
wife of Mr. Richard Bere, solicitor. 

At Mildenhall, aged 84, Sarah, sister of Thos. 
Archer, esq., of Barton-place, Suffolk. 

Aged 58, Frances, wife of Henry Skeels, esq., 
of Chatteris, Cambridgeshire. 

At the Old Manor-house, Ryde, aged 87, Rbt. 
Bloxam, esq., of Newport, Isle of Wight. 

At her residence, Lower Tulse-hill, Eleanor, 
dau. of the late Jonathan Matthews, esq., of 
Stratford-green, and only surviving sister of 
Richard Matthews, esq., of Oaklands-pk., Surrey. 

At Paris, Florence Agnes, widow of John 
Chardin Wroughton, esq., H.E.1.C.S., and dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Thomas Alexander Cobbe, 
H.E.L.C.S. 

May li. At Sittingbourne, Kent, aged 68, 
George Grosvenor, esq. 

At her house, Oldfield-hall, Cheshire, Eliza, 
relict of Edward J. Lloyd, esq., and second dau. 
of the late William Rigby, esq. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, aged 51, Baroness 
Anselme de Rothschild, eldest dau. of the late 
N. M. Rothschild, after an illness of 12 hours 
only. 

In the Square, Petersfield, aged 81, Joseph 
Welch, esq., formerly of Burton, near Petworth. 

At Southend, Essex, Mary Ann, widow of the 
Rev. Wiliiam Atkinson, Vicar of Canewdon, and 
eldest dau. of the late Jeremiah Kersteman, esq., 
of Loftmans. 

Aged 64, James Palmer, esq., Loudoun-place, 
Brixton. 

At Beechwood, Lymm, Cheshire, Harriet, wife 
of George Charnley Dewhurst, esq. 

In Upper Stamford-st., aged 64, Rbt. Menzies, 
surgeon. 

At Ripon, Yorkshire, Maria, only surviving 
dau. of the late Thomas Place, esq., of Weymouth- 
st., Portland-place. 

At Hereford-lodge, Lower Tooting, aged 76, 
George Metcalfe, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Anne, dau. of the late Rev. 
Meredith Jones. 

May 18. At the Rev. T. T. Harrison’s, Thorpe 
Morieux, Suffolk, Mary Juliana, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. John Bulluck, Rector of Radwinter, 
Essex. 

At Fletching, Sussex, aged 61, George Turner, 
esq. Mr. Turner was well known in Sussex as 
an agriculturist, having lived at Church-farm, 
the property of the Earl of Sheffield, for more 
than thirty years. He was land steward to Sir 
Jonn V. Shelley, bart., M.P., and also to the late 
Mrs. Streatfield, of the Rocks, Uckfield, As the 
auditor of the Poor Law accounts for the im- 
portant district to which he was elected, he justly 
maintained a high reputation for unswerving in- 
tegrity, accompanied with great suavity of 
temper. 

Aged 39, Harriet Spencer, wife of John Tow- 
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lerton Leather, esq., of Leventhorpe-hal), near 
Leeds. 

John Baird, esq., M.D., of Southampton-row, 
Russell-square. 

At a Chester, aged 88, Traf- 
ford Trafford, e 

At Hastings, “ape 60, William John Donthan, 


"Tins 19. At Compton Bassett-house, the resi- 
dence of G. H. Walker Heneage, esq., Mrs. 
Assheton Smith, widow of Thos. Assheton Smith, 
esq., of Tedworth- house, 

At Torquay, Francis James Bellingham, of 
Bourn, Lincolnshire, surgeon, son of the late 
James Bellingham, esq., of Windmill-hill. 

At Prospect-hill, Whitby, aged 68, John Elgie, 
esq. He attended the parish church on Sunday 
morning in his usual health. 

In Cockspur-st., aged 61, Richard Armitstead, 
esq., of Mill-grove, near Whitehaven. 

Mary, wife of Capt. Hawkins, of Union-grove, 
Clapham, only sister of Robert Lemon, esq., of 
her Majesty’s State Paper Office. 

At Rownhams, near Southampton, Edward 
Francis, youngest son of the late Donough 
O’Brien, esq., of Hastings. 

At Patshull, Staffordsh., Wm. Hunt Stevens, 
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R.A.M., eldest son of Richard Stevens, esq., of 
Barnstaple, Devon. 

May 20. At his residence, Gwersyllt-hill, near 
Wrexham, aged 69, Thos. Penson, esq., Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the county of Denbigh. 

May 21. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 41, Mrs. J. 
Baiss, of Bushey-hill. 

At Cambridge-st., Eccleston-sq., aged 28, Wm- 
R. Shaw, youngest son of the late Rev. W. B. 
Shaw, of Langholm, N.B. 

At the residence of his stepson, Rev. Hely H. 
Smith, Warnbrook Rectory, Chard, Somerset, 
aged 59, after a few hours’ illness, Capt. Charles 
Parker, R.N., many years naval storekeeper at 
Hong Kong 

At Shocken, Herefordshire, aged 73, William 
Lilwall, esq., formerly and for many years timber 
merchant of ‘that town. 

May 22. At Ospringe-house, Kent, Liecut.- 
Col. Henry W. Montresor, R.A., third surviving 
son of the late Gen. Sir Thomas G. Montresor, 
K.C.H., &e. 

At Salisbury, Mary, relict of the Rev. G. Rad- 
cliffe, D.D., Prebendary of Sarum, and examining 
chaplain to the late Bishop Bu: gess. 

At St. Stephen’s-terr., Westbourne-park, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Wm. Soffe. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-Generai.) 















































Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
£5/2S$/2Sl/eZle4! _ : g ; 
Week ending | 3 & i c* = _ S&l 3 4 = 3 
Saturday, JE PS) og los 3152] 8 : | RS) 
~ PRS REISE) SE eH Pa] es | & 
April 23 . 561 172 192 170 | 31 | 1126 860 839 | 1699 
99 30. 572 184 212 200 | 39 | 1207 || 865 827 | 1692 
May a « 538 160 178 199 | 33 | 1108 956 947 | 1903 
pa 14. 503 162 184 192 | 29 | 1070 993 823 | 1816 
9” 21. 500 129 197 186 | 45 | 1057 859 810 | 1669 
PRICE OF CORN. 
Average } Wheat Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six ~ s. d. & d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Weeks. 43 10 33 1 23 9 31 8 42 1 39 8 
Week ending “ - 
May 14} 52 5 | 8210 | 2 4 | 83 4 | 45 1 | 42 0 





PRICE OF HAY AND 


STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 23. 
Hay, 21. 16s. to 41. 2s.—Straw, 17. 4s. 


to 12. 8s.—Clover, 47. 4s. to 57. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





_ ee eeoees.38 6d. to 48. 10d. 
Mutton ...........000000.48 4d. to 5s. Od. 
Li annette 4s. 6d. to 5s. 4d. 
en ee re neers 3s. 8d.to4s. 8d. 
PN isitsinccnasntesseans 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. | 


Head of Cattle at Market, May 23. 





cis :cigiadanssensanessaed 3,760 
Sheep 22,040 
CMBCOB 20, nccneresssecensctnesssoneeses 138 
PAN ciisasntecdsanteasicscxsansasecparh 310 


COAL-MARKET, May 23. 


Best Wallsend, per ton, 18s. Od. 


Other sorts, 12s. 9d. to 17s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 55s. 9d, Petersburgh Y. C., 55s. Od. 
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From April 24 to 


May 23, inclusive. 















































































































































Thermometer. | Barom.| T eee er. | Barom.| 
salee eles] | sa) 26 
bells Ee] 8 |S "to | Weather. ||» 2/5 & Weather. 
Aso s) 4 (Sz | 43/23 
Filo = mt Of laden 
Apr ° | ° | ° fin. pts! Api © | * ° fin. pts.| 
24 | 42 | 52 | 51 (29. 55//rain 9 | 48 | 62 45 30. 14)\rain 
25 | 48 | 52 | 50 |29. 72jido. 10 | 46 | 52 | 47 [30. 08)cloudy 
26 | 49 | 60 | 47 |30. 03)do. cloudy 11 | 47 | 62 | 49 /30. 10}|do. 
27 | 46 | 50 | 46 |29. 80)\cloudy 12 | 46 | 59 | 49 |30. 16)|do. fair 
28 | 48 | 53 | 50 |29. 51//rain 13 | 48 | 62 | 47 |30. 09)\fair 
29 | 50 | 63 | 48 /29. 67//fair, rain, cldy.|| 14 | 47 | 63 | 49 |30. 02||do. 
80 | 48 | 49 | 44 |29. 80)/cldy. hvy.rain}} 15 | 46 | 59 | 49 |29. 99)\cldy.rain.cldy. 
M.1| 47 | 51 | 47 |29. 74\\cloudy 16 | 51 | 63 | 52 |29. 83jido. do. do. 
2 | 47 | 53 | 43 [29. 84//do. 17 | 44 | 54 | 50 /29. 74)\rain 
8 | 48 | 56 | 42 |29. 79) \do. fair 18 | 43 | 56 | 53 /29. 69)\do. 
4 | 48 | 58 | 41 |29, 72!|do. do. 19 | 44 | 63 | 51 |29. 7O0//fair, rain 
5 | 46 | 55 | 44 /29. 73) fair 20 | 48 | 55 | 53 |29.. 70/lrn. thund. hail 
6 | 47 | 60 | 44 |29. 99)ldo. 21 | 47 | 58 | 49 |29. 8i|\cloudy 
7 | 48 | 69 | 54 |29. 91)\do. rain 22 | 45 | 55 | 45 |30. 10j)!do. 
8 | 47 | 63 | 51 |30. OY)rain, fair 23 | 45 | 64 | 43 |29. 98)do. fair 
| | | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
April] 3 per Sper | New | Rank India Ex. Bills. | Idia_ ipy. Bonas 
and | Pe Reduced. | con. Stock. Stock. £1,000. | £1000. ‘. £1,000. 
| | 
25 933 92 92 | 23 220 33 pm. 2 pm. | 
26 932 923 923 222 221 36 pm. 
27 923 90} 903 | 35pm. | 6 dis, | 
28 894 884 873 220 221 | 20pm. | | 
29 894 89 883 | 215 | 20 pm. | | 
30 904 89} 89 215 215 | 25pm. | 
M.2| 904 893 gg 220 | 18 pm. 
3| 904 89} 898 220 | 19 pm. 
4} 903 89} 894 216 215 25 pm. 
5 905 89} 893 215 || 22 pm. 30 dis. | 
6 | 90} 89% 89 | 215 | 218 16 pm. | 25 dis. | 
7} 90% 89% 90 | 219 | 15 pm. | 
9| 904 90} go | 219 | 23 pm. | 
10| 915 90} 91 219 |-———| 23 pm. 
li| 91% 91 90% 219 21 pm. 
12 92 90 | 91 220 | 27 pin. 8 dis. 
13 92 90 | 91 | 216 30 pm. 15 dis. 
14) 91% 903 | 903 217 | | 26pm. | 15 dis. | 
16] 91s | 904 | 90} | 220 | biainowncind $0 dia 
17/ 913 908 | 90§ | 220 | 917 30 pm. | 10 dis, 
18} 91} 903 903 | 219 | 27 pm. | 15 dis. 
19| 914 903 | got | 219 22 pm. | 
20| 913 90: | go$ | 222 2193 | 24pm. | 15 dis. |- 
21; 914 904 | 904 220 —| 20pm. 10 dis, |-—-—--——- 
23 | 915 903 | 91 | 2195 (————| 22pm. | 15 dis. |——— 
24| 913 903 | 90§ | 220 — 20 pm. | 18 dis. 
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TO ESSAYS, DISSERTATIONS, HISTORICAL PASSAGES, ’ 
AND BOOKS REVIEWED. 





*»* The Principal Memoirs in the OBITUARY are distinctly entered in this Index. 





Abbeys of Yorkshire, 27 

Aberdour, Hospital of St. Martha, 399 

Acolhuacan Kings, Chronicle of, 53 

Adams, Rev. C., Inscription on the Cross, 77 

Adventures of Paul Blake in the Islands of 
Corsica, §c., 72 

Agardh, J. G., Theoria Systematis Plan- 
tarum, 188 

Alfred, coin of, 396 

Alfred, Prince, at Jerusalem, 628 

Algiers, description of, 413 

Alhstan, Bishop, ring of, 283 

Allerton, North, History and Antiquities 
of, 527 

Alme Maires, 69, 226 

Amberley, seal found at, 54 

American Bank Notes, collection of, 516 

Andrews, A., History of British Journal- 
ism, 377 

Anecdotes of Archery, 523 

Angers Cathedral, architecture of, 286 

Hall of the Hospital at, 284 

Anglo-Norman Church History, 459 

Anglo-Saxon relics, 50 

Anlaf the Dane at Staines, 272 

Annals of England, 48 

Anne of Cleves, deed bearing the signature 
of, 272 

Anselm, Life and character of, 462 

Antiochus 1X., coin of, 58 

Antiquaries, Society of, proceedings of, 50, 
163, 271, 390, 512 

Anzaze, coins of, 169 

Apocryphal Gospels, The, 370 

Apple-crop, singular customs to improve 
the, 273 

Arbury, or Harborough Banks, excavations 
at, 392 

Archeological Association, proceedings of, 
56, 168, 280, 397, 515, 616 

Institute, proceedings of, 54, 
166, 282, 395 

Archery, its Theory and Practice, 523 

Architecture, English Domestic, 275 

Archives of the City of London, 357 

4rdochy, urn dug up at, 282 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCVI. 








Arms, Armour, and Military Usages of 
the Fourteenth Century, 3, 111, 227, 


Ashby-de-la- Zouch, flint celt found on the 
Woulds, 406 

Ashdown, iron Saxon spear-head found at, 
616 

Athelney, antiquities found at, 56 

Athene Cantabrigienses, 140 

Austin, Mrs., Memoir of the Duchess of 
Orleans, 527 

4zes, various kinds of, 5 

Ayerst, Rev. W., The Pentateuch its own 
Witness, 417 

Aylesford, Earl of, memoir of, 200 

Babylon, overthrow of, 305 

Bailey, Sir Joseph, memoir of, 93 

Baillie, Rev. J., Biographical Memoir. of 
St. Augustine, 419 

Ball, or bell-flower, 558 

Ballantyne, R. M., Martin Rattler, 72 

Bandinel, J., Remember, 77 

Bangor, Bishop of, memoir of, 643 

Bapchild, horse-gear found at, 168 

Barberini Inscription at Rome, 65 

Barentin, Gallo-Roman cemetery at, 52 

Barnes, Rev. A., Life at Threescore, 528 

Bartholomew Fair, The Antiquities of, 124 

——_—. sports at, 129, 307 

Basque Poetry, Modern Antique, 226 

—— observations on, 338 

Beale, D., Student’s Text-book of English 
and General History, 603 

Becket, biography of, 464 

Beckford, William, of Fonthill, Memoirs 
of, 255 








visit to Holland, 256 
Belgium, remarkable effigies on stone in, 
167 








coins, twelfth century, 280 

Bell, L. G., Sunday Evenings with So- 
phia, 73 

Belzoni, exhibition of, 307 

Bergmann, F. G., Les Scythes, 186 

Berkeley, Bishop, Querist, 520 

Berkhampstead, Great, brass plate from, 272 

41 
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Bethel, Right Rev. Christopher, memoir 
of, 643 

Bethlehem Hospital, error concerning, 146 

Bible in English, first published by Richard 
Grafton, 585 

Bignor, fiue pavements at, 54 

Bijouterie, Ancient, 168 

Birch, History of the Ancient Chapel of, 
&c., 496 

Col., Governor of Hereford, 497 

Bishop’s Cannings Church, wooden struc- 
ture in, 275 

Rlack Jack, examples of the, 616 

Lilackwood’s Magazine, Maginn’s contri- 
butions to, 561 

Blagge, George, anecdote of, 144 

Blake, Admiral, portrait of, 307 

Blakesley, Rev. J. W., Four Months in 
Algeria, 412 

Blunt, J. J., Plain Sermons, 76 

Bohn’s Scientific Library, 417 

Bolton Abbey, 28 

Bombards, specimen of the, 616 

Bordeaux, weapons of, celebrated, 227 

Bosbury, monumental slabs from, 167 

Bottisham Lade, Celtic spear-head found 
at, 56 

Boturini, paintings belonging to the col- 
lection of, 52 

Bows and Arrows, 10 

Boy’s own Toy-maker, The, 71 

Bray, Solomon, Esq., memoir of, 213 

Bredon, Romano- British Antiquities dis- 
covered at, 616 

Bridlington Priory, 28 

Brighthampton, Anglo-Saxon relics from, 
50 





Bristol Exchange, brazen columns at, 168 

Bristol, Marquis of, memoir of, 318 

British Journalism, 446 

British Museum, foundation of, 468 

trackways on Bagshot Moors, 391 

Broderip, William John, Esq., memoir of, 
430 

Bronze celt and flint javelin-head, 171 

Brooch of fourteenth century, 168 

Brooches, double-tongued, specimen of, 397 

Brother Prince’s Journal, 416 

Brough, Mr., Fairy Tales of Science, 
72 
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400 
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Salusbury, Sir John S. P., memoir of, 208 
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Shadwell, Roman lead coffin found at, 57 
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Shiffner, Vice-Adm. Sir Henry, memoir of, 
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Sicklemore, Mrs., memoir of, 545 
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Sketch of the Life of Walter de Merton, 528 

Smith, Abel, Esq., memoir of, 542 

Mr. C. Roach, medal of, 408 
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Sockett, Rev. Thomas, memoir of, 538 

Southampton, Priory of St. Dionysius, 
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Spleene, M., Almz Matres, 69 

Stafford, coat of arms, 2 
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Staines, Anlaf the Dane at, 272 

Standards and flags, fourteenth century, 
229 

Star, the first evening paper, 384 

State Services, abolition of, 194 

Statistical View of American Agriculture, 
528 

Steel key, temp. Henry VII., 515 

Steinla, Moritz, memoir of, 98 

Stepping-stone to English History, 262 

Stereographs of English and Welsh Scenery, 
419 

Stirrup of fourteenth century, 242 

Stradling, William, Esq., memoir of, 544 

Strathbogie, “ Standing Stanes’’ of, 399 

Student’s History of England, 44 

——— Hume, 180, 289 

Text-book of English and General 

History, 603 

Sturge, Joseph, Esy., memoir of, 651 

Submarine boat, 194 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia, 73 

Surrey Archeological Society, meeting of, 
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relics in iron, 56 
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Swan-roll of the reign of Edward VI1., 
390 

Swansea, British urns found near, 395 

Swift Monument in Rotherham Church, 356 

Swiss lakes, antiquities found in, 513 

Switzerland, remarkable objects lately 
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Sword and buckler contest, 351 

Swords of the Anglo-Saxons, 50 

Sykehouse, Chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
509 

Symonds, Simon, Vicar of Bray, 144 

Tait, Colonel, C.B., memoir of, 429 

Talbot, Adam, looped seal of, 390 
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John, good fortune of, 141 

Rev. .4., The Works of Symon 

Patrick, D.D., 310 

Richard, F.L.S., F.S.4., memoir 
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Rowland, death of, 144 

W. C., edition of Pinnock’s His- 
tory of England, 594 

Thames, iron daggers found in the, 271 

gold ring found in the, 274 

spear-heads found in the, 395 

Thellusson will case, 531 

Theoria Systemaiis Plantarum, 188 

Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic Author's 
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Thomas, Rev. Vaughan, memoir of, 320 

Thompson, J.. An Account of Leicester 
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Thackwell, Gen. Sir Joseph, memoir of, 540 

Three Cripples, The, 72 

Timbs, J., Curiosities of Science, 73 

Tomlinson, C., Illustrations of the Useful 
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Torphichen, Lord, title unique, 61 

Toulouse Museum, 172 
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Tower of London, stores at the, 117 
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Town Swamps and Social Bridges, 416 

Transmission of Ancient Books to Modern 
Times, §c., 527 

Triumphs of Steam, 72 
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True Sun Newspaper, 384 

Turvey, Roman denarii found at, 397 

Two Firesides, 72 

Tyndale, inquisition of lands at, 58 

Uckfield, Sussex Archeological Society 
at, 617 

history of, 617 

Udina, chapter-seal of, 56 

United States, President’s message, 84 

Uraus, bronze, 57 

Uriconium, proposed excavations at, 166 

the Roman city of, excavation 
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Velvet almsbag, 168 
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at, 616 
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ictorinus, coin of, 173 

Voluntary System, The, 528 

Wagden Common, ancient pottery from, 
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Waldemar, King, inscribed leaden tablet 
to, 74 
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Wales, South, funeral customs in, 55 

Walter and the Times Newspaper, 381 

War Tiger, The, 72 

Warriston-close, quern found near, 282 

Wash, Memorials of the, 486 
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Anne, 616 

chased by George Michael Mo- 

ser, 616 
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390 

Waterford, signet-ring found at, 171 
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Watling Street, with plans, &c., 151 

—_————— probable origin of the term, 
166 
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Wentworth, Thomas Baron, letters from, 
393 

Westlake, N. H. J., Ulustrated Old Testa- 
ment History, 528 
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Westminster Play, 191 

Weston, Mr. Justice, letter from, 274 
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White, H., History of England, 267 

Rev. J., Landmarks of the History 
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Whittaker’s Improved Edition of Pinnock’s 
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Wilson, Mr. William, memoir of, 436 

Winchester, Old, 168 
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Wooden stirrup, 57 
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Braybrooke, Lady, 
196 


Brefitt, G. 536 
Brenchley, M.A.102 
Brett, G. S. 89; 
Maj. R. B. 546; 
Mrs. J. T. 533; 
W. 214, 215 
Brettingham, Mrs, 
195 
Brevis, R. C. E. 422 
Brickwell, E. 549 
Bridge, J. 222 
Bridgeman, Lady C. 
102; Lady L. 


104; O. F. C. 
438 
Bridges, F. Lady, 
333; J.C. 641 
Briggs, J. 223 
Brigstocke,E.M. 423 
Bringloe, F. J. 218 
Brise, Mrs. R. 313 
Bristow, E. 553 
Bristowe, L. 89 
Broadley, A. 653 
Brockman, L.A. 315 
Brodie, M. H. 100 
Brogden, W. 219 
Bromley, Capt. H. 
316 


Bromwich, E. 220 
Brooke, A. 827; A. 
J.440; C. A. 222; 
F.C. R. 689; H. 
E.316; J.R.91; 
Mrs. J. B. 311; 
Mrs. S. 311; Sir 
A. De C. 105 
Brooker, R. 197 
Brookes, Mrs. G. L. 
311 
Brooking, Mrs.J.312 
Brooks, J. T. 218; 
Mrs. J. 328; Mrs. 
T.W.D.635; M. 
E. 637 
Broome, J. A. 638 
Brough, Gen. R. S. 
222, 328 
Broughton, C. 639; 
R. 215 
Broun, Sir R. 216 
Brown, A. J. 218, 
546; C.105; Dr. 
100; D. S. 91; 
H. N. 220; J. 
442; J. G. 440; 
L. 687; M. A. 
M. 536; S. 91; 
W. FIL. 423 
Browne, A. 88; C. 
331; E. 216; E. 
S. 199; H. 313, 
421; L.220; Lt.- 
Col. G. 197 ; Miss, 
103; M. 90, 439; 
Mrs. 87; Mrs. J. 
G. 196; W. K. 
550; W. S. 638 
Brownfield, J. H.215 
Brownlow, J. 214 
Browning, F. 99 
Bruce,Col. 86; Hon. 
F. W. A. 195; 
Lt.-Col. 315; Lt.- 
Col. R, R. 813 
Brune, C. D. Ne: 
Branton, E. 8.317; 
W. R. 89 


Bryan, C. 546; E. 
547 


Buchanan, A. 421; 
H. A. 638; Mrs. 
D. 636 

Buck, J. H. 546 

Buckeridge, T. D. 
441 

Buckland, F. 639 

Buckle, C. R. 198; 
J. 551 

Buckley, E. 316 

Budd, Capt. H. H. 
657; J.105; Maj. 
G. R. 106; Mrs. 
E. 87; S. P. 553 

Budgett, Mrs. S. 312 

Bull, E. A. 197; F. 
654; H.100; J. 
py 19); T. P. 


Ballen, S.A. T. 423, 


Bullock, B, H. 327; 
H. 637; S. 552 
Bulluck, M. J. 658 
Bulwer, E. E. 100 
Bunbury, Mrs. 311 
Buncombe, 546 
Bunsen, Mrs. H. G. 
de, 87 
Burd, M. A. 549 
Burden, J. 638 
Burder, M. J. H. 641 
Burdett, W. H. 104; 
W. J. 217 
Burdon,E. A. A.330 
Burges,E.317; Mrs. 
E. 196 
Burgess, J. O. 329 
Burgh, Lady H. de, 
423 


Burgoyne, M.C. 318, 
815 


Burke, Dow. Lady, 
330 

Burland, C. J. 640; 
M. 198 

Burman, H. 638 

Burnaby, E. 440; 
F. 313 

Burnaby - Greene, 
Mrs. A. D. 216 

Burne, S. 333 

Burnet, A. 545; E. 
J. 423 

Burningham, M, F. 
3381 


Burnley, E. 89 

Burns, W. H. 652 

Burr, A. E. 198 

Burra, R. C. 652 

Burrell, E. 329; H. 
G. 90 

Burridge, A. D. 422 
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Burroughes, Hon. 
Mrs.R. 420 ; Hon, 
Mrs. T. H. 534 

Burroughs, T. 438 

Burrow, F. M. 423 

Burt, Comm. E. 101 

Burton, H. A. 199; 
J. 104, 438; J. S. 
535; M. H. 316; 
R. L. 640; S. A. 
328; T. S. 332 

Burtt, Mrs. G. 533 

Bury, E. 102; F. 
553 

Bushell, M. 658; V. 
P. 423 

Butler, A. E. 216; 
E.314; F.G. 641; 
H.652;Hon.Lady, 
104; Mrs. P. 313; 
Mrs. T. 5383; W. 
101, 219; W. L. 
328 

Butlin, Mrs.J.R. 420 

Butt, Lt.-Col. J. W. 
440 

Butterfield, W. 215 

Butterworth, J. 105 

Buxton, Mrs. C. 88 

Byass, C. J. 656 

Byers, E. L. 216; 
T. 314 

Byng, Hon. Miss, 198 

Byron, Hon, Mrs: F. 
420; Hon. Mrs. 
Ww. 87 

Cadell, E. 197; J. 
J. 100 

Cadogan, Lady A. 
635 

Caine, G. W. 195 

Caines, S, 441 

Caird, E. J. 535; J. 
M. 218; J. 86 

Caithness, Countess 
of, 87; Earl of, 
635 

Calder, S. L. 551 

Caldwell, C. A. 334; 
J. 8. 101 

Callcot, M. H. 551 

Callender, G. W. 317 

Calley, H. 422 

Calvert, Dr. J. W. 
220; E.317, 421; 
Hon. F. 439 

Cambridge, A. J.197 

Cameron, D. 104, 
199, 221; Lady, 
100; M. J. 2238; 
Mrs. 196; Mrs. 
G, 533 

Camm, P. 101 

Campbell, G. G. J. 
88; J, 221; J.C. 
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635; Lt. A. 833; 
Mrs. J. S. 86; T. 
536; W. P. A. 
640 

Camps, Mrs. S. K. 
441 


Cane, L. du, 105 
Canney, R. B. 333 
Canning, Rt. Hon. 
C. J. Viscount, 
635; Visc. 532 
Cannon, R. 552 
Cant, H. 330 
Cantrell, S. 537 
Capel, A. 554; G. 
333, 
Carden, Capt. W. J. 
536 


Cardew, E. 218; 
Lt.-Gen. G. 657 
Carew, Mrs. G. H. 
87; Mrs. R. B. 
636 

Carey, F. C. 421; 
G. H. 532 

Cargill, Mrs. F. A. 
313 

Carlile, J. E. 440 

Carlill, S. 222 

Carmichael, Lady G. 
421 

Carnac, A. M. Lady, 
220 

Carne, E. J. 655 


Carnegie, Miss J. 
654; mm. As 
654 


Carnell, R. R. 547 
Carpendale, Mrs.534 
Carr, J. R. 198; 
Mrs. E. 87; Mrs. 
W. 195; W. 639 
Carrington, H. E. 
332 
Carroll, L. 318 
Carstairs, E. G. 91 
Carter, A. E. 89; J. 
B. 198; Mrs. S. 
635; O. B. 550 
Carthew, E. M. 657 
Cartledge, W. 222 
Cartlich, M. B. 423 
Cartwright, C. H. 
551; J. 221; M. 
E. 331; Mrs. A. 
533; T. B. 199 
Carus- Wilson, Mrs. 
C. 533 
Carver, Mrs. A. J. 
311 
Case, J. D. 553 
Cass, Mrs. C. 635 
Castle, E. A. 103; 
F. J. 318; H. 222 
Castleman, Cc. 536 


Castlestuart, Dow. 
Countess of, 656 
Castro, F. W. de,314 
Cathcart, W. T. 223, 

328 
Caton, R. B. 655 
Cator, A. 421; J. 
439 
Cattermole, R. 99 
Cattle, W. D. 315 
Cattley, R. 653 
Cavan, J. 442 
Cavage, Mrs. 636 
Cavendish, T. U. 545 
Cecil, Lord H. P. 
101 
Cels, C. 550 
Chadwick, Maj. J. 
332; R. 638 
Chafy, Mrs. W. W. 


86 
Chalk, R. 89 
Chalkley, F. 334 
Challice, Mrs. 533 
Challoner, Col. B. 
199 
Chalmers, D. 654 
Chamberlain, C. F. 
91; J. H. 537 
Chamberlayne, J. 
218 
Chambers, A. 537; 
J. P. 100; Mrs. 
813; Mrs. T. 196 
Chamier, W. 437 
Champion, Mrs.421 ; 
Mrs. J. 196 
Chancellor, Mrs. E. 
312; Mrs. H. J. 
420 
Chandler, R. 88 
Channell, G. M. 316 
Chanter, W. 652 
Chaplin, Capt. C. 
658; W. J. 654 
Chapman, Capt. H. 
657; E. T. 552; 
J. 328; L. S. H. 
537; Mrs. G. 196; 
M. I, 423; P. G 
639 
Charles, S. 552 
Charleville, C. W. 
G., Earl of, 329 
Charlewood, S. C. 
438 
Charlton, J. A. 640 
Charnock, B. 551 
Chase, G. 199; S. 
315 
Chater, F. 102 
Chaumont, Maj. G. 
de, 220 
Chauncy, T. R. 104 
Chenery, Mrs.G.533 
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Chepmell, W. J.545 
Cherrill, E. M. 441 
Cherry, J. P. 441 
Cheslyn, R. 219 
Chesshyre, W.J.326 
Chester, A. 100,214 
Chetwynd, Hon.Mrs, 
H. 87 
Chetwynd-Stapyl- 
ton, H. 551 
Chevallier, Mrs. E. 
534 
Cheyne, A. 547 
Chichester, Lt. L. 
327 
Child, I. 553; L. 
M. 442 
Childers, E. W.198 ; 
S. A. 102 
Childs, Mrs. S. 441 
Ching, W. J. 199 
Chinn, H. B. 215; 
Mrs. S. 311 
Chittenden, T. K.639 
Cholmely, Mrs. S. 
636 
Choyce, R. 554 
Christian, Hon. Mr. 
Justice, 641 
Christie, J. E. 550; 
J. F. 641; Mrs. 
R.636 ; Mrs. W.L. 
87; S.M.C.315; 
T. C. 421 
Christopher, J. D. 
548 


Chrystie, J. A. 317; 
M. 317 


Chubb, Mrs. W. 86 
Chuck, J. 655 
Church, J. T. 101 
Clack, W. G. S. 221 
Clapcott, H. 90 
Clapton, H. 333 
Clark, E. 547; G. 
536; H. E. 199; 
Mrs. A. 420; T. 
330, 442 
Clarke, A. 328; A. 
A. F. 313; C. E. 
329; E. 223; F. 
220; J. 552; Lt.- 
Col. J. 653; M. 
M. 106; Mrs. A. 
W. 311; Miss J. 
550; W.439; W. 
C. S, 314 
Clarkson, E. C. 536; 
Mrs. F. 312; W. 
G. 440 
Clavering, E. 328 
Claxton, M. A. 316 
Clay, E. C. 658; J. 
99, 105; K. M. 
547; L. F.S.422 
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Clayton, C. M, 197 
Cleaveland, E. J. D. 
315 
Cleeve, A. D. 442; 
F. 195 
Cleland, J. 221, 640 
Clement, W. 333 
Clements, E. 641 
Clementson, J. 326 
Clephane, Mrs. 635 
Clerk, E. H. 640 
Cleveland, A.L.197; 
S. Duchess of,221 
Clever, M. A. 658 
Cliff, S. E. 89 
Clifford,C.86; Lady, 
195; Lt. J. 330; 
Rt. Hon. Lord, 
dau, of, 217 
Clifton, R. G. 222 
Clinton, E. E. 657 ; 
Lady H. P. 422 


Clissolds, Mrs. E. 
M. 420 

Close, M. 104 

Clotilde, Princess, 
315 

Clowes, E. L. 422 

Clutterbuck, Mrs. 
421 

Coates, E. A. 5538; 
Mrs. O. 87 


Cobb, E. 422; J. 
106, 216 
Cobbett, F. 330; R. 
N. 314 
Cobbold, E. C. 315 
Cobden, H. 100 
Cobley, C. J. 652 
Cochrane, W. 641 
Cock, J. 107 
Cockburn, M. Dow. 
Lady, 329 
Cockcraft, W. 214 
Cocks, T. S. 441 
Codrington, Lt.- 
Gen. Sir W. F. 
635 
Coffin, H. J. 537 
Cogswell, S. 106 
Coke, H. 423 
Colberg, L. 100 
Colebrooke, H. 655 
Cole, E. 105; F. L. 
198; Mrs. M.196 
Coleman, W. 314, 
639 
Coles, G. 5386; L. 
441 
Collard, H. 106; M. 
D. 89; P. B. 639 
Collett, A. B, 332; 
S. 199 
Collier, E. 334 
Collingridge, E. 103 





Collingwood, M. A. 
314 

Collins, Capt. W. 
217; W. 439 

Collis, C. A. 218; 
E. 641 

Collott, T. 442 

Colnett, Col. J. R. 
328 

Colquhoun, R. G. 
195 

Colson, M. E. 639 

Colston, E. G. M. 
440 

Colthurst, Lady,635 

Colvile, W. 652 

Colville, A. 3829; 
Hon. Mrs. 104; 
Hon. Mrs. W. 
312; Lord, 635 

Comber, Capt. A. K. 
534 


Commerell, W. A, 
101 

Compton, E. 331; 
F. M. A. 552 

Conant, F. 330 

Coney, B. 552 

Congreve, L. A. 220 

Coningham, E. M. 
100 

Conington, H.F. 641 

Connell, H. M. 88 

Conner, F. 197 

Conolly, Capt. M. 89 

Conran, Mrs. 86 

Constable, F. 640 

Cook, Dr. W. H. 
216; T. U. 327 

Cooke, C. 641; E. 
107, 217; Miss F. 
548 

Cookes, S. E. 218 

Cookson, C. 220; 
Mrs. S. B. 635 

Coombs, J. M. 334 

Cooper, C. A. 199; 
J.552; J. M.332; 
Mrs, C. 87, 420; 
Mrs, E. 636; W. 
330, 552 

Coote, Lt.-Col. C, 
640 

Corbet, K.658; Mrs. 
H. 318; Mrs. H. 
R. 196 

Corbould, Mrs. E. J. 
313 


Cork, Countess of, 
86 

Cornish, W. F. 99 

Corrie, M. 220 

Corrin, W. 545 

Corringham, R. W. 
640 
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Corser, E. E. 315 
Corson, J. 317 
Cory, F. A. 553 
Cosens, E. H. 652 
Cossar, E. 90 
Cosserat, D. P. 553 
Cotes, C. 313 
Cotesworth, E. 638 
Cothay, W. 657 
Cottam, W. J. 327 
Cotter, G. S. 328 
Cottingham, E. 90 
Cotton, H. 550; R. 
W. 90 
Cottrell, J. 554 
Couchman, Capt. E. 
H. 313 
Courtauld, M. 547 
Courtenay, F. J. 652 
Courtown, Earl of, 
101 
Coverdale, E. M. 
198; J. 656 
Cowan, A. 334; J. 
Mc H. 548; Mrs. 
637 
Cowburn, A. 441 
Cowley, S. 331 
Cowper, Mrs. C. 87 
Cowslade, F. 218 
Cox, A. 89; A. S. 
639; C. W. 317; 
F. 688; L. F. 
317 
Coyte, W. 546 
Crabtree, G. 219 


Cranswick, W. N. 
536 

Craufurd, Capt. H. 
W. 655; Mrs. F. 
A. B. 87; W. P. 
442 

Craven, J. 329 

Crawcour, E. S. 422 

Crawfurd, Maj.J.221 

Crawley, M. M. 219; 
Mrs. W. S. 311; 
W. 214 

Crawshaw, E, 537 

Crawshay, E. 535 

Creak, I. L. 91 

Crealock, L. M. A. 
221 

Cree, J. A. 199 

Creed, A. 438 

Crespigney, C. J. C. 
638 

Crespigny, Lady de, 
636 

Cresswell, M. A. 218 


Cresy, T. G. 316 
Crewe, Capt. F. 546 





Crewe-Read, J. O. 
103 

Creyke, Capt. A. S. 
639 


Crispe, Miss A. 549 
Croft, L. E. R.316; 
M. A. 554 
Crofton, Mrs. W. 87 
Crofts, H. D. 424 
Croley, M. E. 555 
Crombie, J. 551 
Crompton, H. 91 
Crookshank, A. C. 
198 
Cropper, Hon. Mrs, 
E. 88 


Cross, G. 555 
Crosse, Capt. J. H. 
637; G. H. 90; 
R. A. 329; 8.535 
Crosthwaite,Mrs.W. 
87; T. L. 220 
Crowley, J. 547 
Crozier, M. 91 
Crucefix, H. C. 197 
Cruikshank, Dr. W. 
215 
Crump, W. 99 
Cruttenden, T. 217 
Cubitt, C. G. 316; 
E. 199 
Cumberbatch, C. M. 
198 
Cumming, H.G.317 
Cumming - Skene - 
Gordon, L. 314 
Cummins, R, Y. 548 
Cuninghame, Mrs. 
W. C.S. 87 
Cunningham, M.656 
Cuolahan, S. H. 421 


Cuppage, Capt. A. 
546 


Curteis, A. M. 536; 
F. T. 439 

Curtis, Dr. T. 438 ; 
E. 338; F. G. S. 
88; Mrs. F. T. 
196; S. 221; W. 
E. 316 

Curzon, Hon.E. 554; 
Hon. Mrs. 86 

Cust, Hon. E. 103; 
Lady E. 312 

Cutliffe, A. 655 

Dacre, D. 440 

Dacres, Mrs. 312 

Dadelszen, M.J.von, 
106 

Dainty, J. P. 106 

Dale, F. G. 440 

Dalison, Mrs. M. H. 


87 
Dallas, Maj. A. R. 
100 














Dallaway, J. J. 549 

Dallyell, R. A. O. 
311 

D’ Almaine, T. 102 

Dalrymple, Hon.Mrs. 
195; Lady M. P. 
638; Viscountess, 
420 

Dalton, C. 214; J. 
330 


Daltry, A. E. 656 

Damer, C. B. H. S. 
638; Hon.W.M.D. 
335, 438 

Dames, Mrs. T. L. 
312 

Dampier, E. A. 535 ; 


E. I. 218; Mrs. 
C. R. 312; Mrs. 
H. L. 420 


Daniel, H. 555,653 ; 
J. B. 330; Mrs. 
H. A. 312; Mrs. 
H. M. 196 

Daniell, B. 442; H. 
E. 89; K. 221; 
Mrs. A. H. 87; 
Mrs. W. B. 312 

Dansey, Capt. C. E. 
222; F. 218 

Darby, A. 329; J. 
826; Mrs. E.331; 
W. 315 

D'Arcy, J. 89; Mrs. 
W. 635 

Darke, H. 424 

Darling, J. D. 424 

Darnbrough, T. 335 

Darnley,Countessof, 
421 

Darvall, J. 442 

Dasent, Mrs. G. W. 
636 

Dashwood, L.H.547; 
T. 222 

Daubeney, C. S. 331 

Daukes, B. 316 

Dauncey, J. V. 91 

Davenport, Mrs. 421 

Davey, C. M. H. 535 

Davidson, E. 91; E. 
1.197; L. C. 334; 
Lt.-Col. W. W. 334 

Davies, B. 656; D. 
217; E. G. 536; 
E. W. L. 637; H. 
M. 547; J. P.652; 
M. A. J. 88; M. 
P.657; Miss, 197; 
Mrs. R. H. 420; 
Mrs. W. K. 87; 
R. W. P. 313 

Davis, C. M. 102; 
F. A.316; H.G. 
327; H. M. 331; 
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535; M. M. 
; N. 103; R. 
97; W.S. 536 
Davy, J. T.88; Mrs. 
E. 335 
Davys, M. 106 
Dawes, E. S. 637; 
J. 89 
Dawkins, W. W. 90 
Dawson, A. 220; 
Capt. J. 215; E. 
J.551; L. J. 638; 
Mrs. C. 86; P. 
553; R. S. 222; 
W. 545 
Day, A. 89; E. 198; 
F., F. 314; H. 217; 
J.100; M. 421 
Deacon, A. 439 
Dean, E. B. 641; J. 
441; P. B. 655; 
S. 102 
Deane, Mrs. M. 656 
De Burgh, W. 652 
Deeds, J. 86 
De la Fite, S. M. 100 
Delafosse, D. C. 545 
Delamere, Lady, 335 
Delap, Mrs. 221 
Delavand, Mrs. 334 
De Lisle, F. 440 
Delmahoy, A.C.334 
Delme, F. W. 441 
De Michele, J.G.331 
Dempster, R. F. 90 
Dening, Mrs. C. 218 
Denis, J. A. 315 
Denison, C.215, 330; 
E. 215; H. 103; 
Hon. Mrs. W. B. 
637 
Dennison, Miss, 314 
Dennistoun, Mrs. A. 
H. 196 
Denny, M. 537 
Dent, Mrs. J. D.420; 
S. J. M. H. 641; 
J. 640; R.C. 334 
Dering, R. 553 
De Salis, H. E. 199 
Devas, Mrs. H. 533 
Devaynes, W. A.217 
Devenish, S. 333 
Deverell, H. A. 88 
De Vitré, H. D. 638 
Devon, F. 219 
Dew, Mrs. H. 533 
Dewar, Mrs, A. C.S. 
105 
Dewdney, MissS.654 
Dewhurst, H. 658 
Dickens, Maj. 44] 
Dickenson,C. B.200; 
Mrs. N. 420 
Dickinson, Mrs. J.87 


L. 
424 
Pa 


Dicks, D. 314 
Dickson, A. R. H. 
6388; C. P. 105; 
D. 104; G. F. 
334; J. E. 101; 
Lady, 420; R. 106 
Digby, Lady, 88; 
Mrs. C. W. 512 
Dighton, I. 220 
Dilkes, Mrs. C. O’B. 
636 
Dill, Dr. 100 
Dimsdale, Mrs. R. 
420 
Dirichlet, Fran. 220 
Disney, M. 90 
Diver, T. 639 
Dixie, Lady, 534 
Dixon, C.J. M. 536; 
D. 441; E. 638; 
H. 329; J. 106; 
M. A. 331; R. 
535; T.655; W.439 
Dobbie, L. A. 221 
Dobbs, W. C. 582 
Dobinson, Mrs. F. 
637 
Dobree, J. S. 550 
Dobson, E. 196; F. 
440 
Dodd, Capt. R. P. 
316; G. H. 216 
Dodgson, Mrs. 533 
Dodsworth, H. M.90 
Doggett, Mr. 103 
Dolphin, J. W. 215 
Domvile, Lady S. H. 
332 


Donaldson, H. 330 

Donne, A. V. 554; 
E. 438 

Donthan, W. J. 659 

Doria, Capt. A. 550 

Doria - Pamphili, 
Princess M. A. B. 
217 

Dormer, Mrs. C. C. 
313 

Dougall, J. 313 

Douglas, Capt. J. S. 
100; F. H. 641; 
J. 86; L. 658; 
Mrs. C. A. 420; 
Mrs. P.533; 8.197; 
Vice-Adm. P. J. 
217 

Douglas-Willan, L. 
654 

Dover, E. 89 

Doveton, E. 553 

Dow, A. M. 424 

Dowdeswell, R. A. J. 


91 
Dowding, Mrs. W.C. 
533 
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Dowie, J. M. 537 
Dowker, E. D. 640 
Dowler, E. C. R. 197 
Down, H. 103 
Downes, F. 219; P. 
333 
Dowse, R. R. 546 
Dowson, J. 197 
Doxat, E. T. 422 
Doyle, E. A. 637 
D’Oyly, M. F. 222 
Doyne, F. E. 89 
Drage, T. O. 216 
Drake, E. 333; J.R. 
547 
Drane, E. M. 197; 
M. 424 
Drew, F. W. 441; 
Mr. 558; S. 221 
Drewry, H. 638 
Drinkald, J. 550 
Drolenvaux, J. H. 
333 
Druitt, Mrs. W. 534 
Drummond, Col. E. 
656; Dr. J. 547; 
E. A. 89; Mrs. F. 
636 
Drury, C. B. 316; 
W. V. 423 
Dryland, S. C. 638 
Drysdale, Comm. J. 
656 


Ducket, C. A. 537 
Dudin, J. W. 90 
Duff, Hon. Lady, 
334; J. R. 439; 
Mrs. R. W. 86 
Dugdale, H. 314 
Duke, V. 101; W. 
551 
Dulley, M. E. 536 
Dumaresq, C. C. A. 
638 
Dumerque, Mrs. 196 
Dummelow, J. R. 
200 
Dunbar, H. S. I. 653 
Duncan, Gen.A.658; 
H. 552; J.C. 639 
Duncombe, A.J.635; 
C. 641; P. D. P. 
532 
Dundas, E. 101; G. 
195,537; Mrs.87; 
Mra. C. 8. 312; 
Mrs. E. T. 312 
Dundee, S. 334 
Dunkin, J. H. 101 
Dunlop, E.221; M. 
548; R. B. 423 
Dunn, Miss H. 221 
Dunnage, M. A. 217 
Dunning, E. 100 
Dunsmure, J. 438 
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Dunsterville, S. S. 
422 

Dupuis, G. H. F. 91; 
J. H. 537 

Durant, Mrs. T. 195 

Durham, Bp. of, M. 
H. dau. of, 91; 
Countess of, 533 ; 
E. S. 638 

Durnford, A. B. 90; 
C.R.198; E.423 

Du Sautoy, Capt. J. 
221; J. 328 

Dupplin, Lady B. 
311 


Dwyer, M. 549 
Dyer, C. J. 198; E. 
C. 334; S. 543 

Dysart, S. H. 222 

Dyson, F. 99 

Eager, L. M. 535 

Eagle, W. G. 438 

Earle, A. D. 90; J. 
H. 216 

Easton, J. 637; T. 
O. 641 

Eaton, Mrs. 655 

Ebrington, Visc’tess, 
195 


Ebsworth, H. J. 536 
Eccles, A. 654 
Eccleston, E. 90 
Echalaz, T. A. 214 
Eddison, B. 546 
Eddowes, J. H. 103 
Eddy, F. M. 640 
Eden, Hon, Mrs. W. 
G. 533; Hon. W. 


Edgell, Capt. H. E. 
635 

Edgington, S. A. 640 

Edmonds, H. P. 197 

Edmunds, Mrs. R. 
636 

Edwards,C.101, 197; 
Capt. S. A. 653; 
E. J. 641; H. 442, 
545; M. E. 422; 
M. J. 91; M. L. 
219; Mrs. W. 195; 
T. 552 

Egerton, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 636; W.T.532 

Elgie, J. 659 

Eginton, H. 328 

Eisenbach, E. 535 

Eley, C. 423 

Eliath, O. 535 

Ella, W. F. 550 

Eliacombe, Mrs. H. 
N. 311 

Ellice, E.655; R.217 
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Ellicombe, Mrs. G. 
B. 420 
Elliot, M. A. T. 220 
Elliott, H. 440; J. 
536 
Ellis, A. 817; C. A. 
537; F. 635; G 
E. 90; J. E. 317; 
J. L. 535; J. W. 
316; L.315; Maj. 
832; M.G.F.198; 
R. L. 657; S. A. 
333; W. 101 
Ellison, M. B. 656; 
Mrs. T. 312 
Ellissen, A. 536 
Elmhirst, E. 655 
Elmslie, Mrs. A. F. 
636 
Elphick, S. E. 106 
Elphinston, C. 330; 
Lord, 532 
Elphinstone, E. C. B. 
640; Lord J. 635 
Elrington, T. G. 220 
Elton, E. 315; W. 
W. 536 
Elwell, C. O. 102; 
F. R. 313 
Elwes, C. H.88; E. 
221; G.C. 554 
Elwyn, Mrs. 534 
Ely, G. 440 
Emerson, S. T. 640 
Engledue, Dr. 219 
Engleheart, M.J.441 
English, L.551; Mrs. 
534; Mrs. J. 87 
Erskine, Hon.T.215; 
Mrs, 420; Mrs. K. 
86 
Esdaile, Dr. 328 
Esdale, J. 222 
Espinasse, E. J. 548 
Eteson, Capt. 199 
Etheridge, C. E. 534; 
T. 656 
Evans, A. J. P. 422; 
C.T.90; D. 91; 
E. A. 88; E. J. 
198; H. J. 90; J. 
639; Mrs. C. 636; 
Mrs. W. 533; W. 
105; W.S. 88 
Evanson, A. M. 437 
Eveleigh, M. A. 89 
Evens, E. L. 199 
Everett, H. H. 197; 
J. D. 550 
Evershed, C. L. 641 
Every, J. C. R. 89 
Eves, A. 536 
Evors, C. R. 639 
Ewart, J. W. C. 424 
Ewen, Capt. C. 640 





Ewing, A. C. 314 


@ Eyncourt,Capt.422 

Eyre, E. J. 532; J. 
F. N. 637 

Fagan, W. 656 

Fairbairn, E.Y.317 ; 
M. 549 


Fairhead, F. J. 100 

Falkener, R. F. 537 

Falwasser, R. A. 198 

Fancutt, J. 102 

Fane, A. 422; E. 
M. 688; Mrs. H. 
E. 86 

Fanshaw, Lt.-Gen. 
102 


Farmar,M.B. A. 330 

Farncomb, E. 639 

Farquharson, M. M. 
534 

Farrant, Mrs. 533 

Farrington, I. 635 

Farwell, A. 545; G. 
331 

Fawdington, F. 640 

Fawssett, A. 442 

ies Capt. Z. 

546 


Fazakerley,J. N.639 
Fead, H. M. 439 
Fearn, S. 104 
Fearon, M. A. 332 
Feb, Mrs. C. 87 
Feetham, M. 222 
Fegan, Capt. R. 334 
Feilden, J. 442; 
Mrs. 318 
Fell, A. 536 
Fellows, E. 327 
Fendall, C. B. 198 
Fenn, C. C. 535 
Fensham, J. K 317 
Fenton, H. 102; H. 
W. 198 
Fenwick, G. F. 99; 
J. E: 335; Mrs. 
534 
Ferguson, C, 315; 
J. 222; T. 221 
Fergussone, M. 441 
Fernandez, Mrs. 331 
Fernie, H. C. 103 
Ferrall, C. W. 641 
Ferrand, T. G. 545 
Fetherstonhaugh, 
Mrs. R. 534 
Ffitch, M. 422 
Ffooks, Mrs. W. 420 
Field, H. M. 658; 
Maj. G. T. 88; 
Mrs. J. J. 312; 
S. P. 200 
Fielden, S. 424 
Fielder, J. 331 
Filmer, F. 326 





Finch, F. M. 423 
Fincham, Z. 555 
Finney, A. S. 314 
Fischer, J. 658 
Fisher, A. W. 639; 
E. 333 ; J. M. 88; 
T. 638 
Fite, S. M. Dela 100 
Fitzalan - Howard, 
Lady E. M. 443 
Fitz - Gerald, E. J. 
535; M. 535 
Fitzgerald, Col. C, 
653; F. 195 
Fitzpatrick, M. G. 
640 


Fitz-Roy, Hon. Mrs. 


H. 420; E. C. 102 
Fitzroy, Miss E. 90; 
Mrs. H. 312 
Fladgate, A. E. 197 
Flather, T. 555 
Fleet, E. 222 
Fletcher, L. 317; 
Sir H. 640; T. 
216 
Flockton, F. S. 424; 
I. M. 424 
Floyd, W. 637 
Fly, H. S. 331 
Foakes, T. E. 197 
Foard, C. 334 
Foley, Mrs. 106 
Folkard, D. M. 641 
Fonnereau,A.K. 198 
Foord, J. T. 658 
Foot, S. 100 
Forbes, Hon. F. R. 
86; Lady A. D. 
327; LadyG. 334; 
Mrs. 635; Mrs. 
G. W. 635 
Ford, Maj. W. 102; 
M. J. 88; T. T. 
534 
Forester, Hon. Mrs. 
H. 637 ; Lady, 86 
Forster, E. F. 316; 
J. 441; M. 640 
Forsyth, C.443; H. 
W. 107 
Fortescue, H.E. 554; 
T. 535 
Foster, A. 314; G. 
H. 103; J. 106; 
R. 421, 551; S. 
638; S. L. 198 
F othergill, M. 552 
Fowke, J. C. 442 
Fowle, Mrs. T. E. 87 
Fowler, F. T. 331; 
T. C. 214 
Fox, A. 552; J. 
553; L.332; Mrs. 
E. L. 196; Mrs. 
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E, W. 196; Mrs. 
F. 635; W. 637 
France, T. 333 
Francklin, H. 652 
Frank, S. J. 423 
Frankland, J. H. 549 
Franklyn, M. L. 89 
Franks, J. 655; J. 
J. 316; Sir T. H. 
422 
Fraser, F. C. 199; 
Gen. W. C. 441; 
Mrs. J. M. 311; 
W. 422 
Frazer, K. 545 
Freeman, B. 314; 
M. 545; M. B. 
829; R. M. 333 
Freese, I. M. 331 
French, A. A. L.424; 
E. M. 641; J. 
421; M. A. 335 
Frere, H. B. E. 635 
Fresson, Mrs. M. 87 
Freyberg, P. F. 549 
Fricker, H. 552 
Frinneby, A. 554 
Frizell, E. A. 328 
Froom, W. 315 
Froude, Ven. R, H. 
437 
Fry, Capt. R.H. 548; 
E. 536 
Fryer, H. F. 334 
Fullagar, M. 103 
Fullerton, Mrs. D. 
636 
Fullom, H. 554 
Fulton, H. 332 
Furneaux, Mrs. 86 
Furner, R. 89 
Furnivall, J. 103 
Fursdon, C. 90 
Furse, C. W. 422 
Furze, F. 105 
Fussell, S. 330 
Gabriel, J. T. 423 
Gadsby, J. L. 656 
Gaisford, F. 91; H. 
316 
Gale, Mrs. F. 313 
Gaiton, Mrs. D. 420 
Galway, Capt. T.217 
Gambier, E. C. 105; 
Mrs. C. G. 196; 
S. E. 199 
Gannon, J. W. 550 
Gant, W. J. 91 
Gardiner, G. T. R. 
329 
Gardner, A. H. 100; 
W. W.. 242 
Garforth, Mrs, W. F. 
336 


Garratt, J. 334 
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Garrett, C. B. 421; 
M. R. 637 
Garrick, Mrs. 332 
Gartside, Capt. 657 
Gascoyen, G. 103 
Gaskell, E. 314 
Gates, Mrs, C. 196 
Gattie, F. L. 654 
Gauntlett, A. M. J. 
553 
Gawne, Lt. E. 421 
Gayer, E. J. 88 
Geach, C. S. 90 
Geary, C. 100 
Gedge, H. 549; E. 
L. 105 
Gellatly, E. 535 
Gelsthorpe, S. 333 
Gemmill, J. 315 
Gervis, L. S. 217 
Gibb, Lt.-Col. W. 
E. 316 
Gibbins, R. 640 
Gibbons, C. 88; J. 
215; J. 639 
Gibbs, C. 222 
Gibson, A. 537; C. 
440;.0. F. 553; 
W. 89 
Gibson -Carmichael, 
S. C. 639 
Giffard,Capt.A.216; 
E. 637 
Giffard, Hon. Mrs. 
J.635; Lady, 636 
Gigner, E 330 
Gilbert, M. 535; 
Mrs. R. 86 
Giles, Mrs. J. E. 87 
Gill, Mrs. D. R. 313; 
Mrs. R. 420 
Gillan, R. 198 
Gillespie, A. A. 641; 
H. 222; R. 655 
Gilliam, A. G. 549 
Gilliat, M. 641 
Gilliatt, M. 422 
Gingell, E. J. 658; 
W. R. 195 
Girdlestone, J. 101 
Gladstone, Mrs. R. 
195; Right Hon. 
W. E. 311 
Glasson, Mrs. G. C. 
635 
Gleig, C. C. E. 330; 
H. L. 639 
Glendining, Mrs. S. 
312 


Glennie, J. D. 423; 
Mrs. C. A. 196 
Glossop, M. 328; 

Mrs. 635 
Glover, E. 91, 197; 
F. 654 


Gent. Maa, Vou. CCVI. 


Glyn, H. A. 640; 
Sir G. L. 640 
Glynn, I. 553 
Godden, F. 552 
Godfrey, Mrs. B. 196 
Goding, Miss E. 103 
Goldfrap, Capt. F. 
W. 218 
Goldsmid, Sir I. L. 
654 
Gonne, C. 421 
Gooch, B. 89; H. E. 
89 
Goodacre, W. J. 421 
Goodair, W. H. 424 
Goodall, R. T. 315; 
W. 655 
Goode, C. F. 314; 
R. 90; S. E. 421 
Goodhall, E. 101 
Goodhart, Mrs, S.C. 
87 
Gooding, J. 655 
Goo?tison, W. B. C. 
536 
Goodman, H. 553 
Goodridge, E. 637 
Goodwin, H. 86 
Goose, J. 443 
Goppy, C. B. 314 
Gordon, C. E. 548; 
F. I. C. 687; G. 
314; M. 550; Mrs. 
E. W. 636; R. 
90 
Gore, Hon. W. 654 
Goring, Sir H. D. 555 
Gorringe, H. S. 317 
Gosling, C. M. 550; 
Mrs. 533; Mrs. E. 
533 
Goss, S. D. 314 
Gosset, M. L. 101 
Gossett, Mrs. F. R. 
M. 533 
Gostling, L. 442 
Gottheimer, Mrs, A. 
636 
Goulburn, F. 422 
Gowar, S. 549 
Graburn, N. 215 
Grace, E. 334; Vice- 
Adm. P. 657 
Graham, C. E. 653; 
Lady H.420; Lord 
W.86; Lt. H.440; 
R. 547; S. 657; 
W.S. 90 
Grant, C. H. 314; 
H.549; Hon. Mrs. 
G. E. 5383; L. H. 
637; Mrs. J. 195; 
Rear-Adm. Sir R. 
441 
Grant- duff, M.E, 537 
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Grantham, Mrs. E. 
420 
Graves, M. 549 
Gray, C. H. 220; 
Dow. Lady, 219; 
F. G. 200; I. S. 
89; Lord, 635; 
M. H. 313; Mrs. 
H. 420; T. 423; 
W. 313 
Grazebrook, Mrs. G. 
420 
Greaves, H. M. 546 
Green, Capt. T. 314; 
C. S. 200; F. H. 
221; G. F. 101; 
G. R. 89; H. W. 
535; J. 195; R. 
199; Vice-Adm. 
Sir A. P. 219; W. 
S$.640;, W.S.S.535 
Greenall E. 332 
Greenhill,Mrs.C.312 
Greenhow, Mrs. W. 
J. 312 
Greensill, J. S. 315 
Gregg, M. 199; W. 
S. 552 
Gregory, E. 222; G. 
536; J. 438; W. 
F. 639 
Gregson, S. 547 
Grevile, E. 102 
Grey, Capt.G. H.86; 
E. 654; H. 827; 
Hon. W. G. 195; 
Mrs. F. D. 534; 
Mrs. H. 102; T. 
B. 315 
Gribble, M. J. H. 
423; Mrs. W. 635 
Griffin, N. 553 
Griffinhoofe, H. 103; 
T. S. 326 
Griffith, J. W. 652; 
Miss, 200, 313; 
M.J.90; Mrs.G.86 
Griffiths, C. 326; F. 
T. 815; J. 424; 
T. 535; W. 333 
Grimston, C. 548; 
Mrs. M. J. 534; 
O. 216 
Grimwood, E. 547 
Grinham, E. 441 
Grogan, E. 532 
Groom, S. 553 
Gross, C. 553 
Grosvenor, A.W.91; 
G. 658 
Grove, J. 334 
Gubbins, Mrs. J. P. 
420 
Gude, R. 442 
Gumbleton, J. B.104 


4N 
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Gunn, G. 442 
Gunner, L. M. 550 
Gunning, Mrs. J. F. 
196 
Gurney, T. 422 
Guthrie, A. 638 
Guy, W. 654 
Gwilt, E. 439 
Haberfield, E. 101 
Hadden, G. 657 
Haddington, Earl of, 
635 
Hadley, W. 656 
Hadlow, L. 535 
Hadwen, W. 537 
Haggard, T. 219 
Haig, E. C. P. 105 
Haigh, D. 550 
Haines, Mrs. H. 636 
Hairby, J. 551 
Hakewill, M. 547 
Hale, A. 200; G. H. 
638 
Haliday,Capt.H. 215 
Hall, A. 197, 657; 
Cap'. J.106; C.C. 
438; E. 423; H. 
E. 89; H. I. 102; 
J. H. 545; L. C. 
656; Mrs. 636; N. 
637; R. C. 641; 
W. 537 
Hallam, G. W. 552 
Hallewell, M. E.199 
Halliburton, B. 532 
Halliday, E. M. 421 
Halliwell, S, A. 100 
Hallowes, M. 656 
Hallward, Mrs. J. L. 
420 
Hamber, T. 537 
Hamersley, E.C.200 
Hamilton, A. 221, 
317; C. A. 536; 
Dr. E. 91,197; F. 
553; F. 1.535; G. 
89; G.de C. 637; 
J.222; Mrs. 195; 
Mrs. A.H.A. 312; 
T. R. 641 
Hamlyn, S. C. 638 
Hammond, Mrs. 221; 
R. 314 
Hampson, J. D. C. 
198; W. S. 316 
Hanbury, A. 545; 
Mrs. R. 636; O. 
332 


Hancock, G. 197; 
J. W. 537 
Hand, Capt.G.S.635 


Handcock, Hon. E. 
331; Hon.Mrs.196 

Hands, F. C. 653 

Handyside, C. B. 332 
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Hankey, M.F.E.641; 
Mrs. G.88; W. A. 
443 

Hankin, C. S. 88 

Hankinson, M. 316 

Hanly, M. 317 

Hannen, L. A. 331 

Hansler, Lady M.103 

Hanson, Mrs, J. O. 
420 

Harden, A. L. 215 

Harding, E. A. 658 ; 
J. 316; Mrs. E. 
196 

Hardinge, Hon. A. 
198 ; Visc’tess,636 

Hardwicke, M. M. 
216 

Hardy, J. 554; J. P. 
551; Mrs. F. A. 
534 

Hare, Lt. C. 653 

Harford, E. 656 

Harley, E. P. 440 

Harman, J.317; R. 
H. 333 

Harper, E. S. 197; 
M. A. 197 

Harridance, H. 657 

Harries, C. A. 106 

Harriot, Maj. 552 

Harris,C.536; Capt. 
W.D.422; E.220; 
E. J.536; H. 199; 
M. 638; Lady M. 
314; M.M.C.421; 
Mrs. R. 533; S.A. 
641; W. 331, 423 

Harrison, C. E. 638; 
D.A. 641; J.551; 
M. A.219; M. B. 
637; S. W. 89; 
Mrs. C. 534 

Harrop, M. 423 

Harrowby, Countess 
of, 549 

Harryman, R. 550 

Hart, Mrs.552; Mrs. 
E. 87; Mrs. R. 
312; R. 535 

Hartley, H. W. 422; 
L. C. 880; T. H. 
197 

Hartwell, Lady A. 
654 

Harvey, A. 221; E. 
424; E. E. 535; 
F. E. B. 195; J. 
102; J. E. 198; 
J. M. 106, 216; 
Mrs. R. B. 196; 
S. 103 

Harward, J. 326 

Harwick, Capt. W. 
833 


Harwood, J. U. 105 
Haskins, J. 221 
Haslegrave, L. 91 
Hassall, J. 442 
Hassard, Mrs. M. D. 


196 
Haswell, E. 219 
Hastie, J. 439 
Hatton, Rear-Adm. 
V. F. 333 
Houghton, H. P.545 
Haultain, T. 106 
Hausburg, C. 439 
Havelock, J. 91 
Havers, A. 89 
Haward, E. 314 
Haweis, E. 443; M. 
D. 90 
Hawke, E. 439; H. 
J. 535 
Hawker, T. P. 316 
Hawkes, T.104; W. 
R. 657 


Hawkins, C.218; E. 


H. 652; M. 659 
Hawks, Mrs. G. 534; 
R. S. 222 
Haworth, B. S. 216 
Hawtayne, C. 421 
Haxby, M. 440 
Hay, C. A. 316,423; 
E.J.W.314; Maj.- 
Gen. E. 656 
Hayes, E. 195; Mrs. 
T. 312 
Haygarth, J. S. 545; 
Lt.-Col. F. 638 
Haynes, A. 222; E. 
M. 422; F. E.314 
Hayward, E. J. 536; 
F. Ll. 199; W. 
105 
Haywood, J. 639 
Head, Capt. 549 
Headland, H. 548 
Heafieid, S. 216 
Heald, Mrs. W. N. 
635 
Heale, M. C. 90 
Heard, E. J. 317; 
W. T. 535 
Hearsay, Capt. J.421 
Heath, Mrs. 533 
Heathcote, A.S.534; 
E. W. 331; Lt. J. 
A. 88; Mrs. G.V. 
196; T. 323 
Heathfield, Miss J.C. 
103 
Heaviside, T. 551 
Heberden, F. 549 
Hedges, C.657; Mrs. 
K. 636; S.S. 91 
Hedgley, J. 654 
Hedley, G, 218 


Heern, Mrs. T. J. 
312 
Hele, N. F. 536; R. 
554 
Helm, W. H. 197 
Hemingway, Mrs.E,. 
V. 420 
Hemsley, J. 330 
Hender, Mrs. 635 
Henderson, Mrs.312; 
“Mrs. E. Y. W.195; 
Mrs. T. A. 534; 
T. 536; W.S.332; 
W. T. 655 
Hendricks, E. 314 
Henley, W. C. 316 
Henniker, R. 199 
Henry, T. 658; W. 
535 
Hensley, A. 641; 
M. 638 
Hensman, B. 442 
Henson, M. A. 329 
Henwood, M. C. 421 
Hepburn, D. 424; 
G. 443; Lt.-Col. 
H. P. 423 
Hepenstall, L. W. 
652 
Hepworth, F. U.315 
Herapath, M. A. F. 
222 
Herbert, Hon. Mrs. 
S. 635 
Herries, E. 86; Rt. 
Hon. Lady, 195 
Hervey, Lady A. 
63 


Hesssing, W. W. G. 
329 


Hetherington, T. Y. 
100 

Heward, M. A. 334 

Hewetson, J. 424 

Hewett, J.638 ; Mrs. 
W.N.W. 87; W. 
654 

Hewitt, A. R. 220; 
J. 5386; W. 547 

Hewson, A.658; F. 
M. 332; M. 216 

Heywood, J. S. C. 
641 

Heyes, L. 89 

Heyman, M. 537 

Heywood, Mrs. J, J. 
533; Mrs. T. P. 
420 

Hibbert, Mrs. L.636 

Hickes, A. M. 89 

Hicks, J. B. 106; 
Mrs. 312 

Hides, M. 440 

Higgins, H.C. T.422 

High, M. A. 537 











Highman, A. D. 316 

Hill, A. 315, 327, 
585; C. C. 639; 
E. 105; E. B. 
640; G. 656; G. 
B.198; G. D. 99; 
H. 532; J. 329, 
652; J. B. 549; 
Mrs. J.636; Mrs. 
R. B. 87; R. 550; 
R. L. 215; W. J. 
90 

Hillhouse, M. 102 

Hilliam, T. 89 

Hillier, E. J. 199 

Hills, G. 311; W. 
A. 91 

Hilton, M. E. 658 

Hind, E. S. 199 

Hindley, D. 91 

Hindmarsh, A. 334; 
Lady, S. W. 551 

Hindson, T. R. 106 

Hine, J. 547 

Hinrich, C. M. D. 
424 

Hirst, Mrs. 86 

Hitchins, J. D. 90; 
Y, 554 

Hoare, H. J. 334; 
Mrs. T. R. 312; 
R. 315 

Hobart, Hon. Mrs. 
C. 439; Hon. Mrs. 
W. A. 87 

Hobgen, Mrs. T. 195 

Hobhouse, H. 91 

Hobson, Lt. G. T. 
327 

Hocker, Lt.-Col. E. 
635 

Hodge, E. 198; G. 
317 

Hodgkin, M. 536 

Hodgkinson, R. 440 

Hodgson, A. 637; 
A. E. 329; E.M. 
440; M.A. T. H. 
421; M. A. S. 
316 

Hodsoll, W. 103 

Hodson, B. 552 

Hoey, A. L. 535 

Hoffmeister, G. B. 
105 

Hogg, E. 313; Mrs. 
196; Mrs. J. 196 

Holbech, Mrs. C. W. 
420 


Holbrooke, M. F. 
537 
Holden, A. 655; 


Lt.-Col. C. 220 
Holder, C. F. 422 
Holderness, J. 314 
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Holditch, E. 216; 
R. H. 329 

Holdsworth, E. M. 
537; E. S. 552 

Hole, A. H. 216; 
W. 548 

Holford, F. M. 199; 
Mrs. 86 


Holgate, Mrs. W. 
196 

Holl, A. 222 

Holland, H. 198; 


Hon. F. 548; H. 
T. 90; S. 101 

Holliday, G. 223 

Hollingsworth, A. G. 
A. 215 

Hollins, S. 106 

Holmes, J. S. 655; 
L. J. 551; Miss 
H. 654; R. 214 

Holt, J. 223, 328 

Homan, F. 637 

Home, Ear] of, 635; 
Lady, 312 

Homer, H. 220; T. 
105 

Homfray, A. M.421; 
G. S. 638 

Honeywood, W. P. 
439 

Hood, Mrs. 635 

Hoof, F. 314 

Hooke, A. 315 

Hooker, E. M. 
198 

Hooper, C. A. S. 88; 
J. F. 329; Mrs. 
J. K. 86; W. R. 
317 

Hope, Mrs. L. 313 

Hoper, H. 99; J. 
102 

Hopkins, B. J. 640; 
C. 442; J. 99; 
R. 545 

Hopkinson, G. 656 

Hopley, C. 551; E. 
554 

Hopper, Mrs. M.’A. 
552 

Hopton, M. 332 

Hopwood, H. 437 

Horman-Fisher, R. 
423 

Horn, C. 335; 
102 

Hornby, H. F. 314; 
Mrs, J. J. 657 

Horne, Col. A. 315; 
F. W. 438 

Hornsby, F A. 548 

Hornyold, T. C. 328 

Horsfall, T. B. 197 ; 
T.M.91; W.551 


C. 


M. 


Horsley, J. 655 

Horton, M. 548; W. 
549 

Hoste, Sir W. 91 

Hotchkin, H. 440 

Hotham, Lady F. 
331 


Hough, S. 422 
Houghton, C. 
546; W. 314 
Hounsell, S. 641 
Howard, E. 657: E. 
1.534; H. E.315; 
J. 5385; Lady E. 
F. 636; T. 105 
Howell, C. 100; C. 
R. 637 
Howes, E. 637 
Howison, J. 333 
Howlett, R. 104 
Howman, M. A. F. 
102 
Howson, J. 326 
Hoywood, O. 423 
Hubback, F. 220 
Hudleston, Col. R. 
J. 554 
Hudley, J. 423 
Hudson, Col. C. R. 
Y. 102; L. 656; 
M. B. 546 
Hughes, A, C. 89; 
E. 554; J. 655, 
656; R. W. 440 
Hugill, J. 216 
Hulme, E. 548 
Humbert, Mrs. L. 
H. 196 
Hume, C. A. 215; 
Mrs. 533; M..N. 
M. 316 
Humphreys, W. 199 
Hunt, C. A. 652; 
C. E. $28; J.C. 
199; Mrs. G. W. 
420; M. T. 638; 
§. PB: &. 317; TF. 
315 
Hunter, Lady J. 
329; T. 549; W. 
F. 89 
Huntingtower, Lady, 
420 
Huntly, Marchioness 
of, 637 
Hurford. H. P. 91 
Hurst, F. S. 440; 
R. H. 638 
Husband, J. B. 216 
Hussey, A. 105 
Hutchins, M. 551 
Hutchinson, A. P. 
832; C. 199; C. 
H. 317; E. 313, 
536; G.S. D.655; 


M. 
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J. 652; M. 100 
Mrs. 637 
Hutchison, G. 546 
Hutton, E. 221, 327; 
Mrs. 196 
Hexham, I. 200 
Huxtable, J. 105 
Hyde, J. 218; 
219 
Hyne, C. W. N. 422 
lliff, G. 198 
Illingworth, J. C. 91 
Impey, E. C. 88 
Ingram, M. 655 
Inman, J. 327 
Innes, Mrs. E. C. 
216; Mrs. G. M. 
313; Mrs. J. Me 
L. 635; S. P. 553 
Treland, A. W. 216 
Irvine, W. D. 195 
Irving, C. 316 
Irwin, H. 440; I. 
441 
Ivatt, Mrs. 216 
Ives, W. 317 
Ivie, J. 101 
Iving, Mrs, J. H. 
195 
Jackson, A. M. 687; 
C. 198; E. 637; 
N. 639; S. 104; 
W. G. 197 
Jaffray, M. 329 
Jalland, R. 314 
James, C. C. 314; 
Hon. Mrs. A.103; 
Miss S.103; Mrs. 
C.C.196 ; T. 330; 
T. L. 534; W. 
101, 215 
Janeway, M. H. 316 
Janvrin, Mrs. H. 330 
Jarmain, T. 102 
Jarrett, J. 555 
Jarvis, M. J. 91 
Jary, R. M. 91 
Jauréguiberry. 
441 
Jay, E. C. 90 
Jebb, Col. J. 532 
Jefferson, A. 550; 
G. 550; M. 550; 
W. 550 
Jeffrey, W. J. 635 
Jelly, J. G. 228 
Jenkin, F. 422; K. 
M. 550 
Jenkins, A. 422; M. 
553; Mrs. J 196 
Jenner, W. 335 
Jenney, A. 106, W. 
438 
Jenyns, Maj. 315; 
Mrs. F. G. 87 


T. 


A. 
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Jerrard, Maj.-Gen. 


J. 102 

Jerrold, Mrs. 656 

Jervis, Hon. Mrs. E. 
196 

Jervois, E. C. M. 
314 

Jetter, M. 316 

Jeudwine, A. 105 

Jex-Blake, Mrs. T. 
W. 533 

John, Archduke,657 

Johns, A. B. 106; 
Mrs. H. T. 635 

Johnson, A. 639; H. 
316; H. S. 221; 
J. A. L. 424; J. 
C. 334; P. N. 89 

Johnston, A. C, 221; 
W. H. 199 

Johnstone, C. J. H. 
641; J. 216; M. 
M. P. 654; V. B. 
545 

Jollie, W. 657 

Jolliffe, Capt. H. H. 
198 


Jolly, J. 105 
Jonas, H. 535 
Jones, A. 535, 658; 
C. 656; E. M. 
442; E. S. 535; 
F. M. 216; F. S. 
554; J. 197; M. 
536; Mrs. H. 312; 
Mrs. R. F. 86; 
P. 216; R.S. 535; 
T. J. 637; W. 
438; W. H. 424; 
W. S. 537 
Jones - Bateman, 
Mrs. B. 312 
Jopling, S. W. 104 
Jopp, E. 221 
Jordan, L. M. 423 
Josselyn, Mrs. C.636 
Joyce, W. H. 639 
Joynson, P. H. 442 
Jukes, S. E. 537 
Kettlitz, M. 91 
Karslake, E. K. 641 
Kay, R. 637 
Kayler, A. 658; H. 
658 
Keal, J. 549 
Keates, E. C. 555 
Keble, C. S. 218 
Keedy, W. 315 
Keene, T. P. 91 
Kelk, W. 331 
Kelly, C. C. 198; 
E. D. 329; Lady, 
312 
Kelsall, Mrs, H. 534 
Kemmis, T. A. 218 
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Kemp, Sir W. 423 
Kempe, A. 317 
Kempson, M. A. 
637; W. B. 327 
Kempthorne, J. 198 
Kennedy, J. 658; 
Lady N. 533 
Kennet, E. 536 
Kenrick, J. B. 439 
Kent, E. 106; M. 
R. 221 
Kentish, J. G. 652 
Kenyon, A. R. 200 
Keow, M. G. 532 
Keppel, A. 424; 
Capt. F.C. 311 
Ker, Lady T. 217; 
Mrs. R. 87 
Kernan, P. 102 
Kershaw, J. 218; S. 
553 
Key, E. 640; Sir 


R. H. 636 
Kidd, Capt. 102 
Killeen, Lady, 635 
Kilner, M. L. 105 
Kinchant, C. E. 316 
Kinder, T. 439 
King, A. 101, 640; 
B. 103; Capt. W. 
R. 314; E. M. 
199; G. C. 551; 
Mrs. H. S. 87; R. 
N. 442; S. 220; 
Ven. W. 438 
Kingdon, H. F. 653 
Kingsford, A. 536; 
J. 317 
Kingwell, M. A. 536 
Kinkel, F. J. 100 
Kirby, M. 101; R. 
C. 86; W. 439 
Kitson, M. 656 
Knaggs, E. 198 
Knapp, M. O. 657 
Knight, A. M. 537; 
E. 548; H. 653; 
J. 223; M. 443 
Knipe, R. R. 652 
Knott, G. 424 
Knowles, J. D. 641 
Knox, A. 546; H. 
N. 423; R. 652 
Koe, Capt. F. 654; 
J. H. P. 89 
Konstantios, 550 
Krasinski, Count S. 
548 
Kroff, J. T. 546 
Kynnersley, Mrs. C. 
S. 311 
Labouchere, Mrs. 
658 


Lace, Mrs. J. V. L. 
195 
Lacey, S. 442 
Lacy, R. L. 637 
Ladenburgh, L. 106 
Laing, A. F. 316; 
R. J. 422 
Lake, C. H. 200; 
Mrs. G. 420; M. 
J. 198 
Lally, A. 219 
Lamb, A. N. 220; 
C. 639; M. 333 
Lambert, D. 103 ; 
E. 333; Mrs. 549; 
Mrs. J. 636; S. 
535; Sir H.J.217; 
T. W. 89; W.437 
La Mothe, A. J. 200 
Land, P. 313 
Landon, F. N. 657 
Lane, Mrs. B. 311 
Langdale, E, 314 
Langdon, W. S. 548 
Langham, A. C.91; 
C. J. 652 
Langharne, T. R. J. 
422 
Langley, Maj. 198 
Langton, H. 652; 
M. C. 314 
Lankester, E. P. 217 
Large, E. 329; W. 
105 
Laton, C. H. 548 
Latrobe, C. J. 86 
Laurie, W. 553 
Lavers, C. 334 
Lavit, M. 423 
Lavradio, Countess 
217 
Law, J.652; W. 215 
Lawford, S. 220 
Lawrance, S. G, 217 
Lawrence, C. 218; 
Zz. ©. 28s i. C. 
88; J. N. 200 
Laws, Rear-Adm. J. 
M. 441 
Lawson, F. 216 
Lawton, Mrs, J. 196 
Lay, J. 327 
Laycock, C. R. 654; 
E. 554 
Lea, M. 218 
Leach, L. E. 638 
Leadbeater, J. L.199 
Leader, W. 105 
Learmonth, J. 217 
Leather, H. S. 659 
Le Bas, C. T. 216 
Leconfield, Hon. C. 
E. 638 
Lediard, F. 199; R. 
437 








Lee, Dr. T. M. 438; 
E. S. 637; J. 103; 
P. 318; W. H. 


218 
Leech, Capt F. E. 
550 
Leeke, Rear-Adm. 
Sir H. J. 532 
Lees, E. 424; H. 
316; J. 654 
Lefevre, Hon. E. S. 
42 


21 
Lefroy, A. 535; E. 
330; E. L. 640 
Leggatt, W. 439 
Leigh, H. 443; H. 
T. 5387 
Feinster, 
of, 334 
Leith, Gen. Sir A. 
439 
Lemon, Col. T. 635 
Lempriere, M. 654 
Lennie, D. 100 
Lennox, J. L. K. 441 
Lenny, G. M. 89 
Leslie, Hon. Mrs. G. 
M. 549; Mrs. C. 
S. 636 
Leven and Melville, 
Earl of, 635 
L’ Eveque, F. H. 103 
Lever, E. M. A. 637; 
a. ©. BW. G3 &. 
O. 311 
Leveson, P. E. 536 
Levitt, R. 220 
Lewes, L. J. 422; 
Lt.-Col. 90 
Lewis, B. 219; Capt. 
A. O. L. 103; D. 
215, 329; J. 657; 
L. 221, 555; M. 
A. 441; T. 554 
Leyland, T. M. 640. 
Lichfield, Countess 
of, 196 
Liddell, Hon. Mrs. 
H. 219 
Liebert, A. 552 
Lightfoot, Lt.-Gen. 
100; T. 332 
Lilford, Hon. G. C. 
639 


Duchess 


Lillingston, A. A. 
197; B. A. 217; 
Mrs. A. 534 

Lilwall, W. 659 

Lindberg, A. 553 

Lindores, J. W. 553 

Lindsay, G. J. 104; 
Hon. Mrs. H. G. 
534; Lady, 195; 
Lady F. 196; 
Lady S. E. 635; 
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Maj. R. J. 86; 
W. J. H. 641 
Lindsey, Dow. C’tess 
of, 103 
Ling, S. 90 
Lingen, A, 551 
Lisle-Phillipps, P. 
M. A. 423 
Lister, Mrs. J. 313 
Littler, R. T. R. 552 
Livesay, J. 332 
Livesey, E. 315 
Livingstone, Sir A. 
329 
Llewellen, L. 441 
Lioyd, A. 219; C. 
535; Col. 90; Col. 
H. H.536; D. 223; 
E. 658; E. E. 197; 
F.L.316; M. 200; 
M. K.442; M.L. 
199; M. P. 658; 
Mrs. H. 420; Mrs. 
J. C. 195; S. E. 
103 
Lock, E. 220 
Locke, Mrs. W. 533 
Lockett, Mrs. 548 
Lockhart, R. 442 
Lockie, A. 657 
Locking, S. 536 
Lockyer, J. 655 
Locock, S, 640 
Lodge, F. 638 
London, A. 197; Bp. 
of, wife of the, 87 
Long, C. 103; E. J. 
333; I. H. T. 422; 
Mrs. 636; W. B. 
641 
Longcroft, C. B. 656 
Longfield, J. 197 
Longman, J. T. 221 
Longstaff, J. 220 
Longton, Mrs. 534 
Loosemore, J, W. 
200; P. W. 197 
Lopes, Hon. Lady, 
533 
Lord, H. 88; L. A. 
200 
Lorell, Mrs. H. P. 
311 
Lorenz, H. 422 
Loring, H. A. 442 
Losack, C. M. 638 
Losh, J. 316 
Loudon, A. 91, 547 
Love, S. 102 
Loveday, A. 640 
Loveden, P. 422 
Lovegrove, C.W.105 
Lovell, Mrs.533; W. 
M.106; W.W.437 
Lowman, R. 639 
Lowndes, E.536,639; 
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FE. C. 657; J. 423; 
Mrs. 636 
Lowry, Mrs. 312 
Lowthian, J. 326 
Lucas, A. 442; J. 
656; W. 437 
Lucey, E. C. 314 
Lucy, E. S. 638 
Lumby, J. R. 637 
Lumley, A. 222 
Lumsdaine, W. H. 
656 
Lumsden, H. 330; 
Mrs. F. R. 311; 
M. T. 439 
Lund, J. A. 534 
Lushington, A. M. 
439 
Luxmoore, S. 89 
Lyall, M.639; Mrs. 
G. 420; Mrs. J. 
637 
Lye, E. 102 
Lyndon, J. L. 91 
Lynes, W. 658 
Lynn, S. 199 
Lyon, G. 221; Mrs. 
W. 421 
Lyons, Lord, 86 
Lysaght, A. 547 
Lyster, E. 549 
Mabbott, E. 335 
Macadam, Mrs. 533 
M’ Alenson, J. 328 
M’Alpine, L. 198 
Macarthur, C. 536 
Macartney, W. G. 99 
Macaulay,G. H.438; 
M. I. 217 
M’Cabe, E. 442 
Macclesfield, C’tess 
of, 534 
M’Clure, Capt. Sir 
R. J. Le M. 635 
McClure, J. 104 
Macdonald, Mrs. C. 
C. 533; W. 88 
McDuff, C. 548 
Macfarlan, C.J. 90 
Macfarlane, St. A.O. 
328 
MacGachen, J. 655 
M’Gilvray, J. H.553 
MacGregor, E. M.A. 
104; M.J. F. 314 
McGregor, Lady,312 
MaclInnes, Gen. 442 
McIntosh, C. 535 
Macirone, G. 104 
Mackay, A. 550; R. 
J. 440 
Mackenzie, Sir J. S. 
102 
Mackerlie, J. 421 
Mackie, Mrs. J. 87 
Mackinnon, A.M. 88 


Mackintosh, J. 658 
Mackworth, F. 640; 
Mrs. H. 195 
McLaren, J. A. 315 
McLean, J. 315 
M’ Lean, A. F. 639 
Maclean, Col.A.653; 
Lt. W. 218, 220; 
W. F. 654 
Macleay, J. 217 
McLeod, E. 637 
MacLeod, Mrs. D. A. 
87 
McMahon, Col. 199 
MeMillan, Miss, 223 
Macnaghten, E. 91 
Macnamara, Mrs. H. 
T. J. 196 
MacNeill, A. 102 
MeNeill, B. 422 
M’ Neill, Capt. D. A. 
316 
Macpherson, Lieut.- 
Gen. R. B. 218 
McPherson, M. 217 
Macqueen, Mrs.J.M. 
636 
Macquoid, S. 422 
McShane, C. 316 
McSwinsey,J.A.197 
Maewhirter, H.S,421 
Madden, C. 639 
Maddock, E. D. 221 
Maddy, A. C. 655; 
Mrs. E. D. 534 
Maidstone, A. 656 
Maitland, M. S. 89; 
P. 552 
Majendie, I. M. 441 
Makellar, A. 652 
Malan, B. 440 
Malcolm, H. E, 219; 
M. 657 
Malden, Visc’tess, 87 
Malings, S. A. 317 
Malkin, C. 653 
Maltby, C. L. 215 
Malzy, A. 334 
Manchester, S. 
Duchess of, 91 
Mangold, H. 91 
Mann, R. 198; W. 
D. 219 
Manners, Lady, 420; 
Mrs. H. R. 421 
Manning, Lady, 87; 
Mrs. W. W. 421; 
W. 0. 322 
Mansel, 440 
Mansfield, Earl of, 
635; G. N. 314 
Manson, S. 104 
Mantell, A. A. 639 
Mapleton, J. H. 215 
March, T. 555 
Marchant, I. 639 
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Mark, J. 329 
Markham, E, M. 217 
Marriott, A. C. 314; 
P. W. 535 
Marryatt, J. H. 640 
Marsack, Capt. A. B. 
88 
Marsh, E. J. 536 
Marshall, E. A. 641; 
E. L. 442; L. A. 
106; Mrs. R. 217; 
W. 640, 653; W. 
B. 218; W. K.314 
Marsham, E. 327 
Marsinghall,Capt. S. 
654 
Marston, E. J. 423 
Martin, A. B. 314; 
Capt. K. B. 548 ; 
E. C. 654; F.100; 
FP: dh Os 8... 
222; M. 424; M. 
E. 199; S. 219, 
535, 545 
Martindale, Mrs. S, 
M. 420 
Martineau, L. 222 
Martley, H. 441 
Martyn, Mrs.C.J.421 
Marvin, M. 105 
Masheder, J. 99 
Maskew, C. A. 654 
Mason, A. 334; E. 
655; H. B. 640; 
M. A. 314; W.C. 
M. 441 
Master, A. E. 216 
Masterman, W. 554 
Masters, A. 439; 
Capt. T. J. P. 216 
Matchett, A. H. 330 
Mathew, E.F.R.100; 
Mrs. E. F. R. 636 
Mathews, Mrs. M. I. 
100 
Mathinson, M. J.535 
Matley, E. 549 
Matson, J. 106 
Matthew, D. J. 640; 
H. 90 
Matthews, E. 422, 
658; J. 328; J. F. 
104; Mrs. B. F. 
87; Mrs. H. 312 
Maude, Hon. Mrs. F. 


87 
Maule, C.442; Hon. 
W. 335, 438 
Maunsell, E.E. 422; 
R. D. 316 
Mawby, F. 335 
Maxey, R. 332 
May, B. H. F. 424; 
H, 220; Miss, 658 
Maydwell, C. 90 
Maynard,Capt.J.332 
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Mayne, E. H. 423 
Mayo,C. 214; L.330 
Mayow, Mrs. M. W. 
534 
Meadows, S. M. 215; 
T. T. 195 
Mease, W. F. 652 
Mechi, G. C. 654 
Mecklenburgh- 
Schwerin, Duchess 
L. of, 550 
Medhurst, Mrs. W.H. 
635; W. H. 195 
Medley, B. E. 91 
Medlicott, C. D. 641; 
L. 197 
Megyit, L. 423 
Meggs, Mr. 331 
Meiklejohn, R. 546 
Mein, Mrs. G. 636 
Melchior, M.J.N. E. 
86 
Mellish, Mrs. 86 
Melvill, E. M. 421 
Melville, E. M. 88 
Mends, Lady E. 440 
Menteath, M. S. 88; 
S. 553 
Menzies, R. 656, 658 
Mercer, J. 655 
Meredyth, Sir H.656 
Merewether, F. 100; 
Mrs. H. A. 534 
Merivale, H. 86 
Merrifield, Mrs. F. 
636 
Meryon, A. B. 550 
Metcalfe, F. 313; G. 
658; S. 220 
Methuen, Hon. Mrs. 
St. J. 88 
Methven, Mrs. S.196 
Mew, M. A. E. 90 
Mewhorne, A. 317 
Meyer, A. 537; M. 
657 
Meyrick, F. 532; 
Mrs. E. 312 
Midleton, Dowager 
Countess of, 639 
Middleton, E. 332; 
E.W.317, 421; S. 
199; W. W. 639 
Midgley, A. 655 
Mildmay,Capt. H.G. 
St. J. 421; Hon. 
Lady St. J. 533; 
Mrs. A. St. John, 
420 
Miles, F. E. 641; 
Mrs. C.533; Mrs. 
L. P. 533; S. G. 
200; W. 532 
Miliken, R. M. 221 
Milledge, M. A. 328 
Miller, G. 656; G. 
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F. 91; Mrs. F. 
104; R. 91; W. 
W. 423 
Milles, Hon. G. W. 
314; Hon. J. T. 
422 
Millett, C. H. 317 
Milligan, J. H. 313 
Millington, J. 657 
Mills, E. 641; G. 
223, 328; Mrs. J. 
312; W. V. 657 
Milman, Lady, 420; 
Mrs. G. 312 
Milne, Mrs. W. 218; 
Rear- Adm. 86 
Milner, E. M. 218 
Milton, W. M. 441 
Minchin, Mrs. F. J. 
636 
Minshall, Mrs. J.533 
Mirriclees, W. 639 
Misick, J. 635 
Mitchell, A. 331; C. 
333; M. 331; Mrs. 
C. J. 636; Mrs. J. 
W. 420; Mrs. W. 
196; R. 536 
Mitford, J.652; Mrs. 
657 
Moberly, A. 216 
Moffat, 8S. 551 
Mogridge, G. M. P. 
535 
Moir, J. 637 
Molesworth, Maj.- 
Gen. R. C. 334 
Molony, F. B. 88 
Monckton, G. 219; 
I. G. 315 
Moncrieff, A.C. 328; 
M. 550 
Moncrieffe, Lady L. 
87 


‘ 

Money, Mrs. C. F. 
S. 196; Mrs. E. 
533; Mrs. E.K.312 
Monk, C. 198; J. 
316; W. G. 441 

Monkland, Mrs. 636 

Monro, A. 441 

Monsell, J. D. 422 

Monson, E. A. 329; 
G. T. 102 

Montagu, H.S. 548 ; 
Lady, 221 

Montgomerie, Mrs, 
H. E, 87 

Montgomery, C. S. 
89; R. 635 

Montresor, Lt.-Col. 
H. W. 659; M. 
438 

Moor, E. 102 

Moore, A. 89; A. E. 
C. 652; A. I. M. 


217; C. 552; C. 
W. 537; E. F. 
104, 423; H. M. 
548; Mrs. A. T. 
554; W. 438 
Mooyaart, E. 311 
Mooray, Rt. Hon. F. 
S. Earl of, 656 
Mordaunt, M. R.424 
Morden, L. 638 
Morehead, M. C. L. 
88 
Moreton, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 86 
Morewood, E. P. 216 
Morgan, A. 547; G. 
C. 195; Mrs. C. 
de, 442; Mrs. C. 
533; Mrs. F. 312; 
Sir C. M. R. 532; 
W. R. 317 
Morison, Mrs. J. W. 
533; W. 333 
Morland, J.656; M. 
A. 535 
Morley, J. B. 86, 
195; W. TH. 200 
Mornay, Mrs. H. de, 


534 
Morrall, E. 219; E. 
H. 331 
Morris, E. 549; F. 
H.91; Hon. E. E. 
195; J.545; Mrs. 
106; Mrs. R. 88; 
Mrs. T. A. 87; 
Mrs.W. O’C. 196; 
Mrs. W. 533; R. 
546; W. 638 
Morrison, J.537; M. 
C. 195; M. M. 
422; S. 330 
Mortlock, S. A.317; 
T. 654 
Morton, E. 439; 
Earl of, 635; J. 
F. 315 
Moseley, R. 89 
Moser, S. A. 199 
Moses, N. G. 537 
Moss, T. 106 
Mostyn, C. 333; H. 
198; Hon. Lady, 
420 
Motta, Sig. I. 535 
Moxon, Col. W. 100 
Mozart, son of, 103 
Muggeridge, A. 552; 
E. V. E. 106 
Muir, H. 216 
Mundy, R. E. 641 
Munn, M. 536 
Munton, L. 105, 216 
Muntz, M. E. 88 
Mure, Capt. 638; 
D. 532 


Muriel, W. G. 199 
Murphy, E. 639 
Murray, A. A. 315; 
A. Lady, 549; C. 
G. 423 ; J.1.195; 
M. A. 656; Mrs. 
C. 28; KE. EH. 
315 
Musgrave, A. A.198; 
C. 423; C. A.315; 
Sir J. 104 
Muspratt, Mrs. S.C. 
657 
Musters, J. C. 424 
Myddleton, E. S.105 
Mylins, Mrs. H. 420 
Nainby, W. 89 
Nangle, Capt. H. 641 
Napier, Lord, 86; 
Mis. J. J. 636 
Napoleon, Prince, 


Neale, T. 326 
Neame, A. 315; E. 
638; R. B. 442 
Need, Mrs. W. 195 

Neeld, J. 532 
Neild, M. 442 
Neill, Capt. J. 313; 
W. M. 89 
Neilson, F. R. 200 
Nesbit, A. 547 
Nethersole, S. C. 422 
Netterville,J. E. 548 
Neve, E. H. 316; 
J. 424 
Neville, W. W. 106 
New, A. T. W. 641 
Newall, J. 88 
Newbold, E. 315 
Newcomen, R. 90 
Newdick, A. E. 535 
Newenham, F. 548 
Newland, A. 652 
Newman, A. 197; 
C. &A. S68; J. 
220; Mrs. 534; 
Mrs. W. S. 420 
Newport, Sir J. 327; 
Vicountess, 312 
Newsam, C. 327 
Newson, L. J. 537 
Newton, Capt. 535; 
E. 635; M. 549; 
W. H. 101 
Nicholas, Mrs. 87 
Nicholetts, E. C. 439 
Nicholls, C. H. 105; 
M. E. E. 91 
Nicholsol, C. 654 
Nicholson, M. 549; 
R. E. 217; T. K. 
327 
Nicolas, H. R, 101 
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Nicoll, I. S. M. 106 

Nicolson, Capt. Sir 
F. W. E. 635 

Nightingale, J. 90 

Nind, Mrs, H. 195 

Nisbet, Mrs. T. 312; 
R. I. 535 

Nix, W. 88 

Nixon, E. 105; M. 
B. E. H. 102 

Noad, D. I. 331; 
Mrs. D. I. 533 

Noble, Dr. H. 329; 
J. 198 

Noel, Hon. W. M. 
329; Mrs. B. 312 

Norfolk, Duchess of, 
196 

Norgate, Lieut.-Col. 
199 

Norman, W. de, 86 

Normanville, C. de, 
547 

Norris, E. 221; H. 
E, 329 

North, C.424 ; J. 654 

Northeote, M. 554; 
Mrs. S. H. 421 

Northwick, Lord, 
329 

Norton, F. C. 88; 
R. E. 104 

Notcutt, E. A. 554 

Notley, M. 536 

Noverre, H. 439 

Nowers, E. R. 331 

Noyes, S. 441 

Nugee, A. 214 

Nugent, Sir J. 438 

Nunn, C. J. 424; S. 
106; T. W. 88; 
W. 329 

Oakley, F. E. C. 
106; Mrs. H. 86 

Oates, J. 546 

O’Brien, E. 440; E. 
F. 659 

Ochterloug, 
420 

O’Connor, A. 422; 
Lt. J.653; M. A. 
BR. Wil: W. A. 
423 

Oddie, E. 326 

O’ Donohue, Mrs.311 

Oelrichs, E. F. 536 

Ogden, T. B. 423 

Ogilvy, A. 8329; E. 
S.197; E. S. L. 
91 

Ogle, Mrs.J.W.534 ; 
O. 198; Sir C. 
332; T. 442 

O’Gorman, C. 328 

O’Grady, J. 314 

Ohmann, W. A. 331 


Lady, 
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Okedon, Mrs. W. P. 
636 
O’ Kelly, E.de P. 553 
Okely, W. J. 546 
Oldershaw, Mrs. C. 
E. 637 
Oldfield, R. 198; T. 
103 
Oliphant, Sir A. 441 
Oliver, A.332; Capt. 
W. B. 90; C. L. 
442; Lt. T. W. 
639; Mrs. R. 312 
Olivier, M. E. M. 
439; Mrs. J. J.C. 
635; R.C. D.421 
O’ Malley, P. F. 532 
O’Meara, C. F. 551 
Ommanney, G. 640; 
Mrs. E. A. 533 
Onten, E. A. 535 
Orange, M. L. 641 
Ord, C. E. 331; W. 
M. 536 
Orford, Rt. Hon. H. 
Earl of, 219 
Orger, W. 652 
Orgill- Leman, R. 
535 
Orkney, Earl of, 635 
Orlebar, M. C. 549 
Orme, F. D. 311 
Ormerod, Mrs. 421 
Orr, Capt. A. 640 
Osborn, E. 652; P. 
548; W. 328 
Orborne,Mrs. E. 549 
Osburn, Lt. F. 423 
Ostler, L. L. 640 
O’Sullivan, M. 652 
Oswald, Mrs. C. 312 
Oswin, M. C. 655 
Ottley, E. 334 
Overend, M. I. 317 
Overton, M. E. 554 
Owen, J. 215; J. E. 
657; Mrs. C. H. 
533; S. 106; W. 
333 
Oxendon, A. M. 314 
Oxenham, F. E. 641 
Page, A. M. 641; 
M. 103; W. 106 
Page-Turner, Lady, 
100 
Paget, A. 549; A. 
B. 86; Hon. Mrs. 
B. 438; M. 655; 
Mrs. C. A. F.196; 
V. A. 332 
Paige, J. B. 440 
Pain, Mrs. T. 311 
Pakenham, T.S. 199 
Paleske, A. W. Von 
199 
Paley, Mrs. W. 87 


Palfrey, J. 637 
Palgrave, T. 104 
Palin, Miss M. 217 
Palliser, G. 199 
Palmer, A. 422; 
Capt. H. J. 331; 
CC. FF. 2a3s3- &. 
100; F. 314; F. 
A. 105; G. 327; 
J.658; J.N.100; 
Lt. W. C. 89; R. 
8.5385; W. D. 218 
Pantin, C. 641 
Panton, P. 535 
Paramore, D. R. 546 
Padbury, G. W. 640 
Pares, Mrs. J. 196 
Paris,J.G.91;R.315 
Parish, Mrs. A. 312; 
Mrs. F. 86 
Parker, A. S. 199; 
Capt. C. 659; C. 
W. 316; E. G. 
652; H. L. 442; 
J.90; M.C. 549; 
Mrs. C. W. 534 
Parkes, H. S. 195 
Parkinson, P. 316 
Parkyns, Mrs. M.636 
Parmenter, W.G.316 
Parnell, Hon. Mrs. 


Parrot, G. L. 552 

Parry, E. 641; Mrs. 
T..G. 1963 W..H. 
100; M. W. 107, 
217; Mrs. H. L. 
421; Mrs. M. C. 
J. 420; S. 441; 
S. S. 441 

Parsey, M. 316 

Parsons, H. 90; J. 
551; S. M. 637 

Partridge, C. F. 89; 
S. B. 89 

Pashley, W. 99 

Passy, C. H. 101 

Paterson, Mrs. J. E. 
636; W. L. 106 

Patey, Mrs. G. E.420 

Patmore, G. 537 

Paton, J.653; Mrs. 
J.N.533; R. 534 

Patrick, C. 333; W. 
Cc. 101 

Patten, L. 422 

Pattenson, Mrs.T.87 

Patterson, C. 197; 
F. 3138 

Patteson, W. 545 

Pattison, M. A. 552 

Patton, C. 104, 216; 
G. 635 

Pawsey, A, 551 


683 


Payne, C. D. 552; 
C. R. 487; E. 
424; E. C. 587; 
S. L. 423 

Paynter, R. H. 90 

Peache, A. 220 

Peacock, E. 88; S. 
E. 313 

Peake, E. F. 423; 
H. L. 423; J.315 

Pearce, C. A. 640; 
R. 424 

Pearch, M. A. 536 

Pearman, A. J. 637 

Pears, F. C. 198 

Pearse, C. M. 200; 
E. 8. Sis Jd. F. 
198 

Pearson, C.333; E. 
653; H. O. 5387; 
Mrs. 312 

Pease, H. 200; Mrs. 
J. W. 196 

Peed, M. 422 

Peel, F. 641; G. F. 
638; Mrs. E.Y.420 

Peers, C. 99 

Pell, B. H. St. J. 88 

Pelly, E. E. 639; 
Mrs, 87 

Pemberton, E. 545 

Pengelley, H.E.534; 
W. H. 640 

Penney, G. H. 200 

Pennington, F. 637 ; 
Hon. L. ‘T. 89 

Penny, Mrs. R. 636 ; 
S. S. 652 

Penrice, J. 423 

Penson, T. 659 

Penrose, W. H. 197 

Percival, J. G. 423 

Percivall, W. 546 

Perham, S. F. 219 

Perkins, E. 536 

Perrin, F. E. 421 

Perrott, Sir E. B.548 

Pertz, Mrs. 421 

Peshall, S. D’O. 215 

Pester, P. 332 

Peterson, E. H. 535 

Petre, Hon. Mrs. H. 
W. 533; Lady C. 
533; W. F. 329 

Petrie, S. 86 

Pettiward, Lady F. 
312 

Phibbs, W. H. 334 

Phelips, E. 90 

Phelps, Mrs. J. B. 
86; P.H.F. 638; 
S. 424 

Philip, H. 546; J. 
E. 640 

Philipps, G. 316; J. 
L. 100 
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Phillimore, E. 441 
Phillipps, L. 551 ; 
Mrs. 87 
Philips, E. 100, 218, 
317, 547; J. W. 
334, 547; M. A. 
C. 383; M. L. C. 
829; Mrs. C. 312; 
Mrs. G. H. 195; 
Mrs. W. J. 533 
Phillott, W. D. 440 
Phillpotts, E. 313 
Philpott, M.548,640 
Phipps, Lt.-Col. P. 
102; M. 551; S. 
t 422 
Pickernall, Comm. 
P. G. 439 
Pickering, W. B. 216 
Pickett, Miss H. 442 
Pickwick, A. C. 421 
Picton, J. 326 
Pidcock, J. S. 552 
Pierce, E. C. 329 
Piercy, E. H. 198 
Pierson, J. E. 200 
Pigott, Lady, 196; 
M. 102, 222; M. 
P. 534; W. C.537 
Pigou, C. 219 
Pike, J. 333 
Pilgrim, M. 443 
Pilkinton, H. 440; 
H. B. 655; Lady 
M. S. 196; Mrs. 
D. 533 
Pinckney, Lt. G.215 
Pingelly, M. A. 333 
Pinkerton, R. 552 
Pinnock, S. A. 442 
Piper, E. 655 
Pistrucci, F. 5 
Pictairn, Sir J. 522 
Pitt, H. 216 
Pittway, J. 331 
Place, M. 658 
Platt,C.C.198; R. 
655 
Playfair, E. M. 554 
Plow, W. H. 215 
Plumer, J. M. 639 
Plumridge, Lady, 
196 
Plunkett, F. 638 
Poe, J. H. 327 
Polhill, C. 421 
Pollard, J. 199 
Pollock, E. 103; 
Mrs. G. F. 312 
Polwarth, Lord,635; 
Lady G. 551 
Ponsonby, Hon.Mrs. 
216; Hon. S. C. 
B. 311 
Ponthieu, Prince T. 
R. G. de, 315 
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Pontifex, R. 316 
Poole, E. 101; W. 
H. 331 
Pooley, E. J. 200, 
313 
Pooll, T. 334 
Poore, E. D. 548; 
Mrs. J. C. 87 
Pope, C. 536; C.F. 
638; R. T. P. 327; 
W. 658 
Popham,M.J. F. 317 
Popkin, T. A. 639 
Porter, A. 549; B. 
639; K.200; Mrs. 
636; Mrs. H. A. 
636; N. 197; S. 
C.331; W. E.554 
Postlethwaite, R.440; 
T. 442 
Pothonier, E. V. de, 
103; H. de, 639 
Potter, E. M. 330; 
S. R. 640 
Potts, E. 106; Mrs. 
L. H. 87 
Powdrill, W. 222 
Powell, Capt. F. T. 
547; C. L. 547; 
F. R. 652; H.C. 
546; J. 439; J. 
G. 657; Mrs. B. 
88; Mrs. F. S.87; 
Mrs. T. W. 421; 
S. 552; S.A. 537 
Power, A. 316, 421; 
F. 89; M. 90 
Powes, Mrs. K. M. 
313 
Powles, A. W. 197 
Powlett, Hon. Mrs. 
A.C.O.635; Hon. 
Mrs. T. P. O. 441 
Pownall, E. 331; F. 
J. 103 
Poynder, E. 535 
Powys, H. P. 551; 
M. B. 639 
Praed, B. J. M. 638 
Prance, Mrs.C.C.195 
Prater, W. 198 
Pratt, Lt.-Col. P. 
653; Mrs. J. 86; 
T. 103 
Predder,Sir J. L. 548 
Prendergast, H. M. 
E. 654; M. 443 
Presley, W. 328 
Prescott,Mrs. A. 636 
Preston, E. 200; J. 
W. 199; Mrs. E. 
685; S. 439 
Price, Capt. R. H. 
424; E. T. 536; 
F. 657; H. S. 
313; H. T. 313; 


L. R. 641; M. I. 
329; R.545; W. 
H. 535 
Prichard, R. P. 554 
Priestley, Maj. E. J. 
104 


Pringle, W.H.W.217 
Prior, E. 441; M. 
A. 334; S. 220 
Pritchard, E. 329, 
440; H. 536; W. 
439 
Pritt, A. E. 88 
Proby, C. 326 ; Lord 
J.J. 101 
Procter, Lady A. 
333; C. E. 315; 
Lt.- Gen. H. A. 
658; S. 657 
Proctor, Capt. A. F. 
101 
Prosser, Col. G. W. 
553 
Proudfoot, T. 658 
Prout, J. 215 
Prower, Mrs. 196 
Prowett, Miss S. 328 
Prudence, C. J. 91 
Prussia, Princess 
Fred. W. of, 311 
Pryce, C. B, 328 
Pulley, H.313; Mrs. 
W. 533 
Purnell, W. 536 
Purvis, H. M. 314; 
Mrs. R. 635 
Pyer, J. 546 
Quain, R. 639 
Quartley, E. 223; 
F. A. 438 
Quilter, L. 423 
Quin, M. 330 
Raban, J. 215 
Rabett, Capt. G. W. 
101 


Raester, J. 549 
Radcliffe, M. 659 
Rae, Mrs. J. 195 
Raikes, Maj. R. W. 
655 
Rainbow, J. 536 
Raine, J. 105 
Ramsay, E. P. 218; 
Mrs. B, 420; Sir 
J. 220 
Ramsey, M. J. 2i7 
Ramshay, W. 537 
Rand, G. 331 
Randel, F. 222 
Randell, A. L. 657 
Randolph, Hon. Mrs. 
L. 86; Mrs. C. 
534 
Raper, Lt. H. 221 
Rashleigh, M. 101; 
Mrs, S. 87 


Ravenhill, H. J. R. 
S. 639; Mrs. J. R. 
533 

Rawlinson, Lt.-Col. 
Sir H. C. 532 

Rawson, M. J. 313 

Raxworthy, M. F. 
423 

Raynbird, R. 641 

Read, Lady M. 312 

Reader, F. E. 535 

Rede, M. N. 314 

Redhead, R. M. 423 

Redmond, M. A. 536 

Rée, H. 537 

Reed, J.654; M. F. 
442 

Reekie, Mrs. 220 

Rees, D. 326 

Reeves, A. 105; J. 
F. 332; J. K. 422 

Reid, F. N. 639; J. 
F. M. 441; Mrs. 
W. 312 

Rendell, Mrs. J. 87; 
Tt. L. TF. 2 

Rennards; T. M. 
195 

Renshaw, J. 218 

Reynards, Mrs, E. 
H. 420 

Reynolds, A. B.314; 
J. 104, 331; J.J. 
638 ; M, 218 

Riach, M. 442 

Ricardo, W. 554 

Rice, G.550; Hon. 
Mrs. C. S. 420; 
J. G. 534 

Rich, Lady, 420; 
Mrs. F. D. 533 

Richards, D. 651; 
D. A. A. 423; G. 
P. 437; H.G. E. 
327; S. 330 

Richardson, C. A. 
317; E. 3138; E. 
S. 335; F.A. 197; 
G. W. 88; H. H. 
316; J. 101, 553; 
L. 198; Mrs. B. 
W. 195; Mrs. G. 
G. 420; Mrs. R. 
312; R. 217; S. 
104 

Ricketts. Dow. Lady, 
656; E. C. 640; 
H. 656; Mrs. D. 
W. 533 

Rickman, J. 658 

Riddell, C. D. 219 

Ridgeway, A.R.653 ; 
H. 221 

Ridley, Col. C. W. 
B. 311 

Ridsdale, L, 554 
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Rigby, Capt. 
Mrs. W. 637 


86 ; 
197 ; 


Rippon, Mrs. V. 196 
Ritchie, D.104,553; 
J. 106 
Rivers, A. 315; Sir 
J. F. 199 
Robarts, W.219 
Robeck, E. E. Dow. 
Baroness de, 548 
Roberts, C. H. 89; 
C.M. 89; E. 317; 
J. 197; Lt.-Gen. 
H. T. 332; Lt. H. 
552; Mrs. 196; 
Mrs. A. T. 87; 
Mrs. C. 195; R. 
437; W.C. 548 
Robertson, Capt. A. 
M. 198; Capt. S. 
199; D. 101; D. 
B. 195; G. 332; 
J.C. 311; Lt. P. 
A. 100; M. 91; 
Mrs. D. G. 87; 
Mrs, J. 329; R. 
548 
Robiglio, Mrs. J. 328 
Robins, M. J. 219 
Robinson, A. 315; 
A. De L. 222; A. 
M. 331; A. S. 
220; C. M. 199; 
Col. W. H. 218; 
D. J. 315; E. A. 
90; G. F. 217; 
H. 219; R. 313; 
W. 333 
Robley, S. 536 
Robson, Mrs. G. L. 
312 
Roche, Mrs.J.W.420 
Rochet, S.C. du, 640 
Rocke, Mrs. J. 636 
Rodber, Col. J. 100 
Rodney, Mrs. W. F. 
86 
Rodwell, M. 334 
Roe, E. 221; J. C. 
102; R. H. 641 
Rogers, C. G. 653 ; 
E. E. 330; E. L. 
656; Miss L. 440; 
W. 334 
Romilly, Lady E. 86 
Rooper, J. F. 106 
Rescoe, T. 551 
Rose, Mrs. H. B. 87 
Ross, E. M. 535; 
J. 423; Miss A. 
220; Mrs. A. 312; 
W. 328 
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Rothes, Rt. Hon. G. 
W. E. L. Earl of, 
220 

Rothschild, Baron 
M. A. de, 311; 
BaronessA.de,658 

Rowden, Mrs. C. W. 
87 

Rowe, J.315; M.655 

Rowell, T. 440 

Rowland, F. M. 199; 
Miss, 335; S.200 

Rowley, A. M. 641 

Roxburgh, M. 223 

Royds, Lt.-Col. W. 
217 

Royle, M. A. 656 

Royston, K. M. 3138 

Ruan, M. B. 537 

Ruck, J. 443 

Riicker, C. G. 334; 
Madame, 196 

Rudd, E. 218 

Ruddock, M. 219 

Rudge, J. 105, 218 

Rudolph, Mrs. L. E. 
312 

Rumball, R. 548 

Rumbell, E. W. 653 

Rumbold, H.86, 195 

Rundall, E. D. 313 

Rush, J. 314 

Rushworth, G. A. 
334; H. M. 199 

Russ, E. 313 

Russell, E. 437, 554 ; 
Gen. Sir J. 658; 
M. P. 548 

Rutter, H. 552 

Ruxton,Capt.A. 653 

Ryder, Hon. H. D. 
641 

Rymer, E. J.A. 537; 
J. W. 537 

Safe, L. M. E. 552 

St. Clair, L. M. 104 

St.John, B. H. 88 

Salis, W. F. 423 

Salisbury, Bp. of, M. 
T. dau. of, 554; 
E. 442 

Salmon, W. R. D. 
103 

Salomons, D. 311 

Salt, G. 219 

Salter, Dr. H. 198; 
Mrs. T. B. 311; 
W. 200, 313 

Saltoun, Lord, 635 

Sampson, Lt. H. A. 
198 

Samuelson, B. 311 

Sandeman, T. T. 105 

Sanders, B. 214; G. 
H. 198; G. W. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCVI. 


86; R. B. 553; 
S. 442 
Sandwich, Countess 
of, 439 
Sandford, H. 198; 
H. L. 640 
Sanger, J. M. 314 
Sangster, D. 656 
Sankey, Capt. R. H. 
88; E. 332 
Sansom, W. 217 
Sargeaunt, Mrs. J. 
P. 420 
Sargent, E. M. 91 
Saunders, M. 423; 
M.L 638; Mrs. 
E.196; T. E. 547 
Savage, G. W. 535; 
T. 658 
Savile, Hon. Mrs. A. 
636; J. W. 421 
Savill, E. 537 
Sawbridge, C. 199 
Sawers, J. 222 
Sawyer, L. H. 313 
Sayer, Capt. F. 532; 
Mrs. F. 584; S. 
553 
Saynes, Mrs. E. 420 
Scales, J. 314 
Scantlebury, J. 423 
Scarlett, Hon. P. C. 
86 
Scarlin, M. 657 
Scarsdale, Lady,196 
Scatliff, A. 329 
Sceats, R. 105 
Scheniman, H. 103 
Schlotel, A. G. 315 
Scholfield, M. 637 ; 
W. S. 317 
Schonswar, G. 329 
Schrader, C. E. 641 
Schreiber, S. 441; 
Schwabe, W. H. 316 
Scobell, G. 317; H. 
E. 639; Mrs. H. 
196 
Scott, A. 198, 331. 
545; Dr. J. 223; 
F.330; F.C. 637; 
F. H. 106; G. 
549; H.442 ; Hon. 
Mrs. C. G. 312; 
Hl. J. C. 328; J. 
88, 333; J.S.314; 
K. B. 537; Lady, 
87; Lt.-Col. 221; 
Lt. S. 314; Mrs. 
636; M. A. M. 
104; M. J. 638; 
$.439; W. M. 104 
Scougall, G. 657 ; J. 
532 
Scriven, H. A. 215 


685 


Scrope, Mrs. S. 636 
Scudamore, Mrs.653 


. Seagrave, H. 218 


Seures, S. E. 537 
Seargeant, T. 549 
Sebright, Lady, 533 
Sedgwick, C. 222; 
J. 327 
Seel, C. M. 334 
Selby, L. T. 548 
Selfe, L. A. 317 
Selkirk, Earl] of, 635 
Sellwood, D. B. 655 
Sendall, K. A. 89 
Senhouse, M. 440 
Serpell, J. 536 
Servante, Lt. - Col. 
E. 219 
Severn, H. D. 550 
Seward, W. 313 
Sewell, Lt. W. R. 
D. 438 
Seymour, Lt. - Col. 
653; Mrs. E.636 ; 
Sir M. H. 635; 
W. H. 654 
Shairpe, Mrs. E. 218 
Shand, E. 548; J. 
422 
Sharman, M. R. 536 
Shaw, Lt. H. A.106; 
Mrs. A. R. 533; 
W. R. 659 
Shawe, Mrs.R.S. 637 
Shean, W. 220 
Sheath, M. 545 
Sheffield, W. 440 
Shekel, Mrs. L. M. 
105 
Shelley, J.{N. 104; 
K. C. 423 
Shenton, E. M. 639 
Shepherd, H. 91; J. 
222 


2 
Shepley, H. S. 105, 
216 


Sheppard, H. F. 91; 
T. 555; W. 654 
Sherbrooke,C.A. 424 

Sherer, H. W. 103 
Shersby, J. 551 
Shervington, T. M. 
536 
Sherwood, W. H. 532 
Shettle, E. M. 199 
Shield, W. 334 
Shipley, H. S. 106 
Shirley, E.655; M. 
A. 330; W. 652 
Shittler, R. 214 
Shoolbred, C. 88 
Shorland, C. 216 
Shore, G. 102 
Short, F. S. M. 688; 
G. 314 


40 





636 


Shorter, C. M. 90 
Shrubb, C. P. 22 
Shultz, M. 91 
Shute, Col. 197; H. 
536; Mrs.G. B. H. 
195 
Shuttleworth, M. 106 
M. K. F. 641; Mrs. 
J. 220 
Sibbald, A. 199 
Sicklemore, A. 335 
Sidney, H. M. 535 
Siffken, C. H. 216 
Silvera, S. 658 
Silvester, H. R. 314 
Simmons, H. 90 
Simms, F. 639 
Simon, E. S. 552 
Simonds, C. 549 
Simpkinson, F.G.91 
Simpson, Dr. B. 199; 
M. 217, 639; Mrs. 
W. H. 534 
Sinclair, C. A. 195; 
M. 316; Mrs. T. 
G. T. 533 
Sisson, W. J. 638 
Skeels, F. 658 
Skeet, J. 657 
Skelton, Capt. D. J. 
442; M. M. 330 
Skieving, P. 637 
Skill, J. 422 
Skinner, G. T. 333 ; 
Mrs. J. 312; W. 
327 
Skipwith, Mrs. L. 87 
Slade, Maj.-Gen. M. 
J.532; Mrs. G. F. 
5338 
Slarke, L. L. 314 
Slasmore, Col. B. 102 
Slater, C. 441 
Slaughter, F. 549 
Sleap, G. 106 
Slyman, J. 440 
Small, L. 91 
Smalley, L. 552 
Smmallpiece, C. 222 
Smallwood, M. H. L. 
M. 552 
Smart, G. 104; S. 
334 
Smedley, F. 440 
Smellie, W. 106 
Smith, A. 102, 438, 
439; A.C. H. 635; 
A. D. 535; A.V. 
314; C. 655; D. 
198; D. T. 635; 
E. 104, 221; E. F. 
639; E. L. 424; 
F. 313, 638; F.C. 
334; H. 423,637; 
H. L. 553; Hon. 
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Mrs. S. 534; H. 
P.316; 1.G.315; 
J. 88, 103, 105, 
437; J. G. 549; 
J. K. 535; J. S. 
550; J. W. 86; 
Lady, 86; Lt. C. 
F. 219; M. 438, 
654; M. A. 554; 
M. D. 548; Mrs. 
A. 659; Mrs. C. 
M. 196; Mrs. E. 
331; Mrs. G. 533; 
Mrs. J. T. 533; 
Mrs. H. 196, 635; 
R. 552; R.P. 313; 
R. R. 438; 8.198, 
422; S. E. 536; 
Sir M. C. 658 ; T. 
638; W. 89, 91 

Smithson, J. P. 424 

Smithwick, M. A. 89 

Smyth, A. 655; C. 
653; G. A. 640; 
J. H. G. 5382; W. 
J. 652 

Smythe, Lt. J. 637; 
Mrs. 636 

Snell, G. J. 316; R. 
333 

Sneyd, H. 545 ° 

Soady, R. G. 641 

Soares, Mrs. J, 87 

Soffe, E. 659 

Sole, E. 422 

Somers, V. 221 

Somerset, E. C. A. 
640; F. J. W. 
223; Mrs. W. 534 

Somerville, A. 329; 
C. 641 

Sorsbie, M. 428; R. 
637 

Southern, Mrs. J. M. 
420 

Spain, Mrs. H. 311 

Spalding, E. J. 422 

Sparke, S. 103 

Sparkes, K. 551 

Sprague, T. B, 537 

Speer, C. P. 315; 
E. K. 554 

Speirs, A. 441 

Spence - Hornby, 
Capt. W. 546 

Spencer, H. 315; H. 
J. 316; Hon. L. 
D. 641; M .T. 
536 

Spens, Maj.-Gen. A. 
654 


Sperling, Mrs.A.533; 
Mrs. C., jun. 636; 
Mrs. J. H. 636 

Spicer, Mrs. M. 550 


Spofforth, M. 91, 197 
Spong, M. 658 
Spooner, Mrs. L. H. 
420 
Sproule, J. 315 
Spry, E. E. 547, 550 
Spurdens, A. 657 
Square, E. C. 314 
Squibb, G. J. 222 
Stacey, Mrs. S. L. 
311 
Stachey, Mrs. R. C, 
421 
Stafford, L. 535 
Stainforth, O. 198 
Stamford, Mrs.H.637 
Stamper, A. 328 
Stanford, P. L. 332 
Stanhope, P. 91; S. 
332 


Staniland, S. H. 638 

Stanley, Mrs. E. 421; 
S. 638; W. 423; 
W. P. 218 

Staples, H. 200; M. 
A. 316 

Staples-Browne, A. 
423 

Stapleton, C. E. 200; 
R, 552 

Stapylton, Mrs.W.C. 
87 


Stark, J. 548 

Starkey, J. 328; Mrs. 
87; Mrs. L. R. 420 

Startin, S. E. 200 

Steains, J. P. 315; 
M. V. 537 

Steed, Lt. E. H. 331 

Steel, G. 101, 535; 
J. 547 

Steggall, R. 197 

Stenning, W. 316 

Stephens, E. M. 217; 
J. 640; L. J. 200, 
313 

Stephenson, E. 100 

Sterne, Mrs. 421 

Sterry, E. 333 

Steuart, Mrs. 330 

Stevens, W. H. 659 

Stevenson, G. 105; 
W. 86 

Steward, L. L. 333; 
T. 334 

Stewart, Capt. Hon. 
K.635; D.S. 90; 
E. 5382; E. M.331; 
E. N. 317; J. F. 
547; Lady E. G. 
90; Lt.-Col. J. D. 
88; M. A. 197; 
Miss A. 552, 655; 
Mrs. D. 312; R. 
F. S. 534 


Stiebel, C. D. 327 
Stikeman, H. F. 100 
Stiles, R. W. 637 
Still, Mrs. H. H. 87 
Stirke, J. H. 101 
Stirling, A. I. 550 
Stobart, Mrs. H. 533; 
Mrs. J. H. 533 
Stock, A. M. 534 
Stockdale, C. 640 
Stockenstrom, E. M. 
199 
Stoddart, E. 656; G. 
P. 222; S. E. 421 
Stokes, E. 316, 656; 
Mrs. E. 100; W. 
R. 106 
Stokoe, M. 551 
Stone, E. 101; F. 
H. H.105; F. 422; 
G. 220; M. 553; 
W. F. L. 103 
Stopford, Visc’tess, 
86 


Storer, E. 314 
Storks,Col. Sir H. K. 
311 
Stothert, G. 102; M. 
331 
Stowell, H. A. 200 
Stracey, Miss, 314 
Strachey, Mrs. J. 311 
Straight, F. J.C. 537 
Strathallan, Visc’nt, 
635 
Strathmore, Earl of, 
635 
Street,H.99; L.V. 89 
Strickland, E. 438; 
H. 638; J. L. 537; 
Mrs. E. 87 
Strong, Mrs. C. 442 
Struthers, M. 330 
Stuart, A. W. 547; 
Hon. C. F. 104; 
Mrs. 330; Mrs.W. 
G. 87; R. 637 
Stubbs, A. C. 442: 
M. A. 91; R. 422 
Stuchbury, S. 438 
Stucley, G. S. 532 
Studley, J. 535 
Stunt, J. 658 
Sturgis, T. 332 
Sturne, M. 550 
Stuckling, Lt.-Col. 
N. 440 
Sudeley, A. F. I. 641 
Suffield, Lady, 86 
Sullivan, G. J. 217 
Sumner, Mrs. J. M. 
636; Mrs. W. A. 
812; R. 214 
Sundius, H. J. 199 
Surridge, T. 215 
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Sutcliffe, J. 652; J. 
D. 223 

Sutherland, C. 197 

Suthie, Lady S. G. 
312 


Sutton, D. 546; E. 
E. 104; Mrs. H. 


196; Mrs. J. S. 


196 
Swabey, F. 657 
Swaine, G. W. 554 
Swale, A. 333 
Swan, W. 548 
Swanwick, T. K. 641 
Swayne, J. 107 
Swepstone, Mrs.C. S. 
196 
Swete, M. A. 654 
Swift, E. 221; J. 551 
Swinburne, I. 536 
Swine, F. 316 
Swinton, Z. 328; J. 
S. 215; R. B. 313; 
T. 656; W. B.197 
Sworder, Mrs. T. 87 
Sydenham, J. P. 638; 
J. W. 215 
Syers, A. P. 315 
Sykes, J. A. 641; 
M. 441 
Symonds, C. J. 637; 
T. M. 652 
Tabj, S. F. Viscount 
de, 638 
Tabois, E. A. 330 
Tait, Col. 442 
Talbot, C.658; Hon. 
Mrs. R. G. 312; 
Hon, W. P. M.C. 
86 
Taliacarne, Marq.635 
Tallmadge,C. W. 438 
Tancred, Hon.H.J.86 
Tanner, J. 222; T. 
640 
Tarlin, M. A. 536 
Tarn, W. 65+ 
Tasker, H. C. 314 
Tate, W. B. 639 
Tatham, Mrs. R. R. 
312 
Tattersall, C. 105 
Taunton, L. M. 535; 
Mrs. W. E. 195 
Tawse, C. 88; J. 88 
Tayler, B. 550; S. 
H. C,. 197 
Taylor, C. 641; D. 
104; E. J. 424; 
G. C. 318; H: A. 
91; Hon. Mrs. E. 
548; H. P. 655; 
J. 329, 547, 552, 
553; J. M. 223; 
Lady S. 333; Maj. 





R. L. 532; M. Le 
Fer, 82 ; 534,548; 
Mrs, A. 443; R. 
103, 316; S. 200, 
639; S. B. 639; 
T. 546; W. 551; 
W. E. 199 
Teague, C. R. 422 
Tebbett, M. 102 
Teesdale, Lady, 552; 
Maj. C. C. 86 
Teevan, Mrs. J. S. 
555 
Tempest, Col. J. P. 
552 
Temple, C. 91; M. 
328; R. 328; R. 
G. 328; W. S. 
545 
Templer, C. L, 313 
Tennant, Capt. 421; 
T. E. 197 
Tenniel, A. 536 
Tennyson, Mrs. H. 
312 
Terrot, Rt. Rev. Bp. 
639 
Terry, C. 656; E. 
535; W. 550 
Tetlow, W. 549 
Thackeray, S. 316 
Theakston, G. H.102 
Theed, T. M. 638 
Thellusson, Maj. 423 
Thelwall, B. 553; 
Mrs. R. B. 635 
Theobald, A.B. 421; 
Mrs. C.87; T.548 
Thickins, S. 334 
Thirlwall, A.W. 441 
Thistlethwaite, Mrs. 
T. 534 
Thistlethwayte, A. J. 
222 


Thomas, E. H. T. 
331; F. 441; J. 
443; M. 222, 330, 
641; T. 219; W. 
332; W. L. 216; 
W. M. 217 

Thompson, B. 551; 
C. E. 640; Capt. 
T. P. 314; E. G. 
198; G.440; Hon. 
J.W.197 ; J. 637; 
J.H. 423; M.552; 
M. H. 534; Mrs. 
H. S. 429; Mrs. 
H. 533; R. 315; 
S. 586; T. 215; 
T. E. 441 

Thomson, H.M. 535 ; 
Lt.-Col. G. L. 639 

Thornbury, S. 217 

Thorne, S. A, 200 
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Thornhill, Mrs. W. 
533 
Thornton, H.A. 222; 
Mrs. J. 534; Sir 
W. H. 438. 
Thorogood, Mrs. J. 
217; F. W. 638 
Thorp, E. M. 535 
Thorpe, W. 545 
Thruston, Mrs. 636 
Thurgasland, G. 438 
Thursby, Mrs. R. H. 
313 
Thwaites, J. 422 
Thynne, Lady E, 
86; Lady U. 534 
Tibbits, J. S. 216; 
Mrs. F. 636 
Tibbs, S. E. 656 
Tichbourne, R. 330 
Tidy, Col. T. H. 91 
Tiernay, Mrs. J. B. 
421 


Tiffin, J. 214 
Tilbury, A. 554; E. 
333 
Tillard, H. P. 327 
Timbrell, S. J. 313 
Timins, Lt.-Col. T. 
C. 546 
Timm, T. 440 
Tindal, E. 657 
Tinkler, R. 333 
Tinley, M. A. 329 
Tinling, A.A.L. 549 
Todd, F. E. 534; F. 
S. 199; Mrs. A. 
G. 636 
Tollemache, Mrs. J. 
196; W. F. 90 
Tolme, C. H. 216 
Tombs, M. 220 
Tomkins, A. 553. 
Tomkinson, E. 334 
Tomlinson, R. C. 
106 
Tompson,G.N. 548 ; 
Mrs. G. E. 86 
Tomsett, A. 536 
Tongue, R. F. 640 
Tookey, M. A. 217 
Tootal, S. 441 
Tooze, E. C. T. 317 
Torkington, J. 89 
Torre, Don A. de la 
101 
Torrens, T. H. 99 
Torriano, H. J. 536 
Torry, J. Y. 422 
Tothill, H. 329 
Tottenham, Capt. C. 
G. 200 
Towgood, C. 100 


Townley, Mrs. C. 


W. 420 
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Townsend,M.J. 104; 
W. 637 

Towsey, S. 104 

Trafford, E, F. 221; 
T. 659 

Trahern, M. P. 442 

Traill, J. H. 315 

Travers, Capt. J. S. 
440; E. 199; J. 
199; W. A. 638 

Tregarthen, Mrs. W. 
F, 311 

Trelawny, H. D. 638 

Trenchard, W. 829 

Tress, W. 441 

Trevanion, Lady F. 
636 

Trevelyan, M.J. 90; 
Sir C. E. 311 

Trevor, T.G.316, 423 

Trewman, Maj. F.R. 
653 

Trimmer, C. A. 551 

Trinder, H. 548 

Tripp, C. G. 197 

Trollope, Mrs. J. H. 
312 

Trotman, E. F. 639; 
M. 315 

Tubbs, E. B. 536; 
V. 654 

Tucker, A. 547; A. 
C. 640; J. 326; 
M. 654 

Tuckett, A. E. 102 

Tudor, A. S. 315; 
M. H. 551 

Tufnell, Mrs. J. 196 

Tugwell, A. 334 

Tulloch, Mrs. H. 311 

Tunstall, A. M. 441 

Tupman, S. 554 

Tupper, L. C. 89; 
St. E. M. 215 

Turner, C. 554; E. 
102; E.C. 89; F. 
657; G. 658; J. 
F.423 ; M.A.317 ; 
M. M. 218; S. W. 
422. 

Turnor, Major-Gen.’ 
106; Mrs. E. R. 
420 

Turville, G. W. 546 

Tustin, E. E. 654 

Tweed, R. 316, 640 

Tweedale, J. 222 

Tweeddale, Marquis 
of, 635 

Tweedie, A. F. 638 ; 
Capt. A. L. 216 

Tweedy, W. M. 554 

Twining Mrs. J. 421 

Twopeny, M. 655 

Twynam, L. M. 104 
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Tykes, L. 561 
Tylee, C. 548 
Tyler, H.658 ; I. 332 
Tymms, S. E. W. 
537; W. R. 537 
Tyndall, J. C. M. 88 
Tyrwhitt, R. E. 535 
Tyssen, Mrs. 533 
Udny, Col. J. A. 656 
Uhde, C. 653 
Umbers, H. W. 315 
Umfreville, E. H. 
441; H. 641 
Underwood, Mrs, W. 
H. 86 
Unett, E. 638 
Upcher, Mrs. H. R. 
534 
Upton, J. 658 
Urling, C. A. 640 
Usill, J. H. 89 
Ussher, T. 635 
Vachell, C. 328 
Valentine, S. 442; 
T. 438 
Vallance, S. 334 
Valletort, Visc., 86 
Vallory, Prince A. 
198 
Vansittart, A. 654 
Vardon, C. 221 
Varley, E. G. 422 
Vaughan, D. J.199; 
E. 105 ; Sir R. W. 
655 ; T.90; W.314 
Veinant, M. 550 
Venables, H. 88 
Venn, H. C. 333 
Vereker, Hon. J. P. 
197 
Vernet, H. 640 
Vernon, J. H. 639 
Verral, E. 440 
Vetch, J. E. 90 
Vicars, Mrs.E.A.312 
Vignoles, H. 200 
Vigor, G. L. 219 
Villebois, M. 331 
Villiers, Lady C. 104 
Vinall, F. L. 200 
Vincent, C. M. A. 
653; J. R. 655; 
M. 233 
Vinning, Miss L. 641 
Virgoe, A.-334 
Vizard, W. 222, 328 
Voase, Mrs. 332 
Von Stieglitz, F. L. 
Baron, 537 
Vyvyan, A. P. 103 
Waddington, Major- 
Gen. 102 
Wade, C. 105; Mr. 
86; Mrs. A.J. 86; 
P. 333 
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Wager, J. 106 
Waggett, J. H. 424 
Wagner, E, 91 
Wagstaff, J. 221 
Wailes, J. 551; W. 
317 
Wainwright, E. 89 
Waite, I. M. 637 
Wake, Mrs. B. A. 
196; P. A. 635 
Wales, W. 641 
Walford, F. J. 656 
Walker, B. 88; B. C. 
657; Dr. J. 101; 
E. C. 8S. 315; F. 
L. 442 ; G.W. 88 ; 
J. 106, 330, 549, 
639, 655; J. I. 
197; L. 91; W. 
199 
Wall, T. B: 411 
Wallace, J. 657 
Waller, Capt. W. N. 
313; H. E. 107; 
J. 330; L. 422; 
Mrs. C. E. 311 
Wallinger, A. H.199 
Wallis, A. M. 106; 
J. E. 316, 421; 
L. 424 
Walne, A. S. 311 
Walpole, C. 220; E. 
199; Mrs. R. 195 
Walsh, Lady E.534; 
Lt.-Col. A. S. S. 
635; M. D. 104; 
M. K. 638 
Walter, C. F. 90; 
F. E. 816; H. 
326 
Walthew, F. 315 
Walton, Capt. N. B. 
546 ; J.537 ; Mrs. 
J. F. 86 
Ward, Capt. M. 442; 
D. 334; E. 637; 
J. 440, 641; M. 
O. 637; P. 215 
Wardale, J. R. 215 
Warde, G. A. 326; 
J. 106 
Wardell, M. 100 
Warden, A. 106 
Wardlaw, Mrs.J.421 
Wardle, M. 421 
Waring, L. A. 536; 
M. 332 
Warmington, M. L. 
637 


Warne, A. 554 

Warner, C. W. 635; 
I. J. 534 

Warrand, R. 548 

Warren, H. A. 536; 
M. 641 


Warrender, Mrs. G. 
420 

Warrington, Col. T. 
221 

Waterhouse, E. 535; 
Mrs. F. 548 

Waterman, T. 101 

Waters, A. E. 439; 
R.J.326; M.199 

Watson, C. 443 ; 
Col. E. J. 440; 
Dr. T. 195; E. 
441; E. E. 534; 
H. 315; J. 327, 
546; J. R. B. 88; 
J. W. 640; Lady, 
533; Lt.-Col. J. 
553; M.640; Mrs. 
E. J. 420; Mrs. 
G. 86; Mrs. H. 
W. 87; Mrs. J. 
H. 313; Mrs. R. 
635; T. 442 

Watson - Taylor, 
Lady C. 637 

Watt, Mrs. R. 636 

Watts, W.H. 421 

Waugh, C. N. 552 

Way, B.221; C. H. 
332; Mrs. J. 312; 
T. 89 

Wayland, D. S. 652 

Wayne, Mrs. W. H. 
421 

Waynman, J. B. 654 

Weare, Mrs. T. W. 
312 

Weaver, H. 80 

Webb, Hon. Mrs. F. 
636 

Webster, A. J. 537; 
G. 640; J. 105; 
M. A. 197 

Wedderburn, D. 218 

Wedgwood, W. R. 
536 

Weguelin, Mrs, T. 
M. 534 

Weigall, S. F. 534 

Welch, G. A.V.'422 ; 
H. T. 641; J. 658 

Weld, F. 423; M. 
R. 439 

Weldon, Sir A. 218 

Weller, R. 548 

Welford, J. F. 91 

Wells, Dean of, wife 
of the, 88; J. B. 
221; M. D. 195 

Wellwood, A. A. M. 
638 

Welsh, E. 537; J. 
657 


Wenlock, T. B. 215 
Wentworth, H. 423; 


T. V. 423; W.C. 
550 
Were, T. B. 6838 
Werry, F. P. 829 
West, A. 553; C. 
90; F. 421; H. 
T. T. 545; J. 334 
Westhorp, I. 442 
Westmacott, Mrs. R. 
636; S. 106 
Weston, E. F. 537; 
I. C. & 221; J. 
S. 214; M. B. 
653 
Westropp, W. M. 422 
Wetherall, I. G. 199 
Wharton,Col. A.218 
Whately, E. 639 
Whatton, Mrs. A. B. 
312 
Whealler, Mrs. G. 
A. 420 
Wheatley, M. 422 
Wheeler, C.315; H. 
421 
Wheler, Lady L.654 
Whelpton, H. R. 640 
Whidbourne, Mrs.G. 
F. 636 
Whitaker, J. G. 330 
Whitbread, Lady I. 
312 


White, Dr. 198; Dr. 
A. 217; E. 442, 
655; Gen. F. C. 
550; L. B. 315; 
Mrs. H. D. 534; 
Mrs. J.196; Mrs. 
L.'533 ; R. 89; T. 
220, 438; W. G. 
S. 332 

Whitehead, I.M.199 

Whitehurst, A. 657 

Whiteside, Rt. Hon. 
J. 311 

Whitling, M. U. 537 

Whitlock, F. H.313 

Whitmarsh, E. L. 
5u3 

Whitmore, L. L.198 

Whittaker,G. A.317 

Whitting, Mrs. H.C. 
D. 313 

Whitton, R. 217 

Whytehead, F. 218; 
R. 90 

Wickham, A. 641; 
F. H. 657 ; J. 655 

Wigan, Mrs. F. 421 

Wight, A.101; E. 
441 

Wightman, W. 106 

Wigley, C. 440; 
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Wigram, C. F. 640 

Wlibraham, Mrs. R. 
W. 195 

Wildash, A. 198 

Wilder, A. 200 

Wildman, Mrs. J. L. 
195 

Wilford, E. C. 199, 
549 


Wilkes, J. W. 335 
Wilkie, W. 422 
Wilking, R. 88 
Wilkins, E. 216; H. 
442 
Wilkinson, C. 440; 
E. 641; J. 536; 
J.J.218; M.549; 
M. A. 198; W. 90 
Wilks, E. M. 422 
Willcox, C. 328 
Willesford, C. 422 
Williams, A.J. 199; 
E. 4388; G. 99, 
535, 639; H. W. 
422; J. 102; J. 


A. 316; Mrs. F. 


M. 533; Mrs. G. 
812; Mrs. H. L. 
87; M.641; M. 
E. 423; P. 331; 
R. 88, 638; S. 
221; T.329; T. 
C. 421; T. H. 
440; W. 655; W. 
H. 639; W.J.91; 
W. P. 440 
Williamson, Mrs. G. 
533; S. 638; W. 
G. 424 
Willicombe, A. M. 
314 
Willink, D. 328 
Willis, A. 640; E. 
90; J. W. 546; 
L, 223; R. 106 
Willoby, A. 443 
Willock, M. 200 
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Willoughby, E. 103 
Wills, H. M. 198; 
M. 549 
Willsher, E. 103 
Willson, G. S. 331; 
W. T. 536 
Wilmot, F. C. 104; 
Mrs. F. E. 534 
Wilson, A. 640; E. 
545; E. N. 637; 
G. 331; I. E. 554; 
J. 316, 331; J. G. 
536; J. M. 328; 
M. A. 656; Mrs. 
A. 5384; R. 106; 
S. 328; Sir B. H. 
219; T. 552 
Wilton, Countess of, 
107 
Wimbridge, J. 315 
Winder, J. W. B.441 
Windle, H. C. 554 
Wing, J. 552; K.423 
Wingfield, H. 217; 


M. A. 656; W.C. 
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Wingrove, G.W. 101 

Winmill, E. 314 

Winn, T. H. 654 

Winniet, A. W. 100 

Winser, T. 103 

Winstanley, E. 101; 
H. 332 

Winter, G, 102; T. 
G. 657 

Winton, Mrs. F. C. 
635 

Wirgman, T. 88 

Wise,Com.C. A.439; 
E. 328, 551; M. 
E. 639; P. 640; 
T. 91 

Wish, C. 639 

Wissenden, H. 334 

Witcombe, H. 333 

Witham, H. 107; Lt. 
F. 442 


Witherington, A.641 
Withers, W. 537 
Withington, E.C.197 
Witts, A. 547 
Wolfe, R. B. 549 
Wolff, Lady G. M. 
222 
Wolseley, W. A. 334 
Womersley, R. C. 
89 
Wood, E. S. 658; 
G. F. 219; H.332; 
H. G. 314; J. G. 
317; M. M. 535; 
Mrs. 5384; Mrs. W. 
87; W. A. 214 
Woodall, G. 315 
Woodcock, J. 437; 
M. E. 331 
Woodhouse, A. J. 
314; “Mrs. S. 636 
Woodley, C. 439; 
J. 219 
Woodman, J. 222 
Woodward, H. 103 ; 
J.H.316; R. 658 
Woodyatt, L. G. M. 
547 


Woolams, W. 657 
Woolcock, C. 315 
Woollcombe, C. 314; 
E. 103; E. B. 331 
Wooler, L. C. 88 
Woolward, E. 657 
Wordsworth, M. 222 
Worms, J. 438 
Worrell, E. 89; H. 
218 
Worsley, A. 88; H. 
101; J. 217 
Worthington, S. 332; 
W. 658 
Wortley, A. 222 
Wotton, L. 535 
Wrangham, E.A.422 
Wray, M. J. 640 
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Wrey, A. B. 313 
Wriford, G. H. 422° 
Wright, E. 439; E. 
G. 552; H. 104; 
H. M. 536; J. B. 
A. 198; J. E. 549; 
M. 535, 547, 657 
Wroth, A. M. 547 
Wroughton, F.A.658 
Wyatt, Mrs. G. 196 
Wylde, Mrs. T. 195 
Wyllie, Mrs. R. 534 
Wyndham, Col. G. 
532; Miss C. 329 
Wyndowe, A. O. S. 
314 
Wynn, Lady A. W. 
421 


Wynne, W. W. 106 
Wyon, C. F. 639 
Yallowley, M. 548 
Yates, F. M. W. 200; 
J.6538; S.J. 424 
Yeates, J. 101 
Yeatman, F. F. 638 ; 
Mrs. M. 86 
Yeeles, J. W. 421 
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639; Hon. M. 221; 
Hon, Mrs. W. 312 
Yonge, Capt. W. L. 
314 
Young, C. W. 197; 
EK. 439, 656; H. 
532; J. P. 639; 
M. 218; Mrs. A. 
W. 196; Mrs. G. 
A, 312; Mrs. W. 
87; Rt. Hon. Sir 
J. 311; S. 330 
Youngman, W.B.639 
Yool, W. 442 
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of, 196 
Yorke, Mrs. R. 534 
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Africa: Algiers, 412; Carthage, 294, 298, 
395, 412. 

America: Jamaica, 256; Mexico, 52; 
Quito, 271; New York, 475, 559, 556 ; 
United States, 84, 470, 579, 580. 

Asia: Babylon, 302, 305; Batavia, 584; 
Bombay, 82; Calcutta, 82; Cashmere, 
58; Ceylon, 584; Erivan, 398; Hanai 
Tepeh, 166; India, 382, 631; Japan, 
77; Jeddo, 79, 80; Jerusalem, 296, 
306, 371,494, 628; Madras, 82; Mount 
Libanus, 584; Nagasaki, 78, 81; Na- 
zareth, 372; Nineveh, 297; Troy, 167; 
Tyre, 58. 

Europe: Aiguillon, 342; Akers, 75; Am- 
sterdam, 583, 629; Angers, 63, 176, 
178, 180, 284, 287; Anjou, 176, 180; 
Antwerp, 146, 245, 581; Arles, 152, 
153; Athens, 174, 283; Auberoche, 
843; Auray, 4; Austerlitz, 49; Avig- 
non, 626; Avranches, 459; Baignols, 
626; Barentin, 52; Basle, 241; Beau- 
caire, 153; Bec, 462; Bienne, 513; 
Bologna, 17, 119, 459; Bonn, 69; Bor- 
deaux, 227, 352; Brest, 118; Breteuil, 
20; Brinais, 20; Brittany, 178, 180; 
Bruges, 581; Brussels, 228; Caen, 
460 ; Calais, 6, 15, 116, 117, 235; 
Cambray, 113; Christiana, 625 ; Chris- 
tiansborg, 624; Cologne, 281, 583 ; Con- 
stantinople, 584; Cressy, 120; Dalheim, 
173; Dax, 173, 282, 408; Denmark, 
494, 624; Dunkirk, 249; Elderen, 283; 
Evreux, 478; Ferrara, 178; Florence, 
139, 140, 178; France, 349, 494, 578; 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 581; Geneva, 
140, 513; Genoa, 139, 178; Germany, 
340, 577 ; Ghent, 494 ; Gundisan, 56 ; 
Haarlem, 582, 583; Hague, 246; Hol- 
land, 256, 577; Italy, 283, 340, 632; 
Lausanne, 167; Leghorn, 139; Lille, 352; 
Limoges, 178, 287 ; Luxembourg, 173; 
Lyons, 139, 152 ; Maine, 287; Mayence, 
582,583; Mecklenburg,624; Middleburg, 
245 ; Milan, 227; Montauban, 627 ; 
Montebello, 632; Moscow, 584; Munich, 
241; Najara, 18; Naples, 139; New- 
chatel, 513; Nice, 1389; Nismes, 155; 
Nuremberg, 513, 584; Padua, 597; 
Paris, 56, 65, 139, 173, 176, 228, 246, 
841, 461, 475, 583, 626; Pavia, 459; 
Perigord, 176; Perigueux, 178; Pitres, 


476, 479; Poitiers, 11, 286; Poitou, 
287; Pont du Gard, 151, 153; Re- 
moulins, 153; Rheims, 64; Ribe, 75; 
Ringsted, 73; Roeskilde, 75; Rome, 
65, 139, 140, 177, 180, 294, 515, 530, 
572, 622; Romorentin, 21 ; Rosebecque, 
8; St. Bonne, 156; St.Omer, 114; St. 
Petersburgh, 584; Sienna, 581; Soissons, 
284; Spain, 578; Spalatro, 568 ; Stras- 
burg, 582; Sweden, 188, 624; Switzer- 
land, 396, 513; Tannenberg, 14; Tar- 
ascon, 153, 174; Tongres, 167 ; Toulouse, 
172; Toulouze, 228; Tournay, 115; 
Treves, 280; Turkey, 84; Udina, 56; 
Upsala, 75, 624; Valenciennes, 242; 
Valoingnes, 343; Valverde, 18; Venice, 
50, 146, 167, 179, 180, 246, 274, 282, 
398, 568; Verona, 616; Vienna, 152; 
Vienne, 393 ; Viterbo, 494; Zurich, 342, 
513. 

British Isles: England, 163, 172, 176, 
247, 248, 256, 287, 354, 416, 469, 493, 
571, 578; Jersey, 56. 

Bedfordshire: Biggleswade, 168; Turvey, 
397. 

Berkshire: Bray, 144; Cold Ash, 57, 
Easthampstead, 391; Finchampstead, 
391; Reading, 530; Wallingford, 395; 
West Ilsley, 568; Windsor, 353, 571. 

Buckinghamshire: Buckingham, 142; Great 
Wycombe, 142; Horton, 138. 

Caermarthenshire : Caermarthen, 145. 

Cambridgeshire: Bottisham Lade, 56; Bur- 
well, 308, 488; Cambridge, 70, 124, 135, 
140, 143, 146, 486, 489; Chesterton, 
487 ; Ely, 269, 488, 490. 

Cheshire : Delamere-house, 397 ; Kinder- 
ton, 54. 

Cumberland: Burgh, 590; Burn Moor, 188. 

Derbyshire: Derby, 141; Gibb Hill, 168 ; 
King’s Newton Hall, 531; Melbourn, 
616. 

Devonshire : Exeter, 269, 419 ; Stokenham, 
166; Widwell, 160. 

Dorsetshire : Charmouth, 590; Dorchester, 
54, 55, 282, 283 ; Frampton, 282 ; Ware- 
ham, 253; Wyke, 283, 397. 

Durham; Auckland Castle, 159; Darling- 
ton, 27; Durham, 59, 143, 156, 158, 
162, 469, 501, 502; Edmondbyers, 58, 
Mainsforth, 157, 

Essex: Chelmsford, 142 ; Colchester, 588; 
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East Ham, 270; North Ockenden, 174; 
Stanford Rivers, 143. 

Flintshire: Flint Castle, 234; St. Asaph, 
143. 

Gloucestershire: Bristol, 10,168, 280, 497 ; 
Cizencester, 54; Fairford, 271; Wood- 
chester, 54. 

Hampshire : Basingstoke, 23 ; Carisbrook, 
119; Dunbury-hill, 52; Eversley, 391; 
Hayling Island, 283 ; Portsmouth, 396; 
Southampton, 113, 280; Winchester, 
124, 143, 183, 269, 353, 419. 588. 

Herefordshire: Bosbury, 167 ; Pembridge 
Castle, 616. 

Hertfordshire: Ashwell, 392; Berkhamp- 
stead, Great, 272; Bishop’s Hatfield, 
141; Cheshunt, 166, 398 ; Chorleywood, 
418 ; St. Alban’s, 269 ; Wigginton, 166 ; 
Yardley, 253. 

Huntingdonshire: Kimbolton, 167 ; Ram- 
sey, 489; St. Ives, 124, 490. 

Kent, 408 ; Ashdown, 616; Bapchild, 168 ; 
Canterbury, 35, 146, 178, 284, 460, 
617, 622; Dover, 16, 117, 344, 411; 
Erith, 490; Frindsbury, 273; Green- 
wich, 146, 247; Hever Castle, 57; 
Rochester, 411; Sandwich, 489; Sheer- 
ness, 49, 184; Swancombe, 411, 

Lancashire: Birch, 406, 496; Cuerdale, 
396; Liverpool, 55; Manchester, 406, 
469, 496. 

Leicestershire: Askby-de-la-Zouch, 406 ; 
Bredon, 616; Leicester, 54, 172, 253, 
309, 495, 623; Loughborough, 624; 
Market Harborough, 110; Melton-Mow- 
bray, 405. 

Lincolnshire: Barrow-hall, 616; Bicker, 
489; Boston, 87, 124; Caistor, 578; Col- 
sterworth, 389; Crowland, 489; Den- 
ton, 487; Fleet, 489; Frampton, 489; 
Gedney, 487; Gosberton, 489; Hol- 
beach, 487; Kirton, 489; Lincoln, 398; 
Lindesey, 489; Louth, 486; Maple- 
thorpe, 489; Spalding, 487,490; Thores- 
by, 489. 

Merionethshire : 
397. 

Middlesex : British Museum, 238 ; Clerk- 
enwell, 378; Hackney, 168; London, 7, 
12, 59, 110, 116, 117, 146, 228, 243, 245, 
255, 272, 274, 308, 346, 357, 359, 464, 
512, 522, 584, 616, 630, 632; Newgate, 
881; St. Mary-le-bow, 616; Shadwell, 
56, 57; Smithfield, 124; Somerset 
House, 145; Staines, 272; Stanmore, 
144; Twickenham, 577; Tyburn, 143, 
147; Westminster, 191, 256, 269, 354, 
515, 529. 

Monmouthshire: Caerwent, 588 ; 
mouth, 55; Tintern Abbey, 419. 

Norfolk: Caistor St. Edmund’s, 588 ; Den- 
ver, 490; Fakenham, 512; Felbrigg, 
230; Hunstanton, 486; Lynn Regis, 
390, 486; Norwich, 308, 588, 591, 
593 ; Reedham, 590; Stoke, 490; Tas- 


Corwen, 397; Llanabo, 


Mon- 
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burgh, 589; Terrington, 143 ; Thetford, 
489, 490, 588; Worstead, 593; Yar- 
mouth, Great, 348, 586, 592. 


Northamptonshire: Fotheringhay, 283; 
Peterborough, 487, 489. 
Northumberland: Bellingham, 58; Ber- 


wick, 58; Meldon, 157, 159 ; Morpeth, 
142; Newcastle, 58, 59, 110; Roth- 
bury, 144. 

Nottinghamshire: Nottingham, 251, 254. 

Oxfordshire : Bicester, 624; Brighthamp- 
ton, 50, 52; Chalgrove, 52; Iffley, 30; 
Oxford, 22, 56, 69, 77, 140, 143, 229, 
269, 275, 287, 307, 309, 400; Westwell, 
270; Yelford, 163. 

Pembrokeshire: St. David’s, 145; St. Go- 
vane’s Hermitage, 169, 396; St. Twin- 
nel, 270. 

Rutlandshire: Greetham, 110; Lyndon, 
110, Oakham, 309. 

Salop: Shrewsbury, 142, 166, 449, 518; 
Wroxeter, 166, 173, 226, 338, 447, 449, 
625. 

Somersetshire: Athelney, 56; Bath, 259; 
Dunster, 396. 


Staffordshire: Barton, 141; Darleston, 
616 ; Lichfield, 352. 
Suffolk: Beccles, 588; Brandon, 490; 


Burgh Castle, 590; Exning, 489; Fros- 
senden, 272; Hadleigh, 144; Ilkets- 
hall St. John, 393; Lowestoff, 586, 592. 

Surrey: Battersea, 271, 519; Charlwood, 
55; Chobham, 301; Croydon, 519; 
Farnham, 69, 392; Guildford, 69, 173; 
Kennington, 500, 519; Lambeth, 515; 
Merton, 22; Oxted, 390; Pence, 519; 
Tutney, 142; Walton-on-Thames, 562 ; 
Weybridge, 391. 

Sussex: Amberley, 54; Bignor, 54; Bux- 
ted, 617, 618; Chichester, 51, 269, 617 ; 
Cissbury, 57; Lamberhurst,617; Lewes, 
390, 617,618; Mayfield, 617; Uckfield, 
617 ; Warbleton, 618. 

Warwickshire: Chesterton, 146; 
worth, 419; Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwick, 419. 

Wiltshire: Bishop’s Cannings, 275; Cla- 
rendon, 516; Devizes, 274; Fonthill, 
255; Malmesbury, 65; Salisbury, 9, 
307, 354, 397, 419, 623; Sarum, 143; 
Stonehenge, 419. 

Worcestershire: Droitwich, 487 ; 
bridge, 124; Worcester, 234. 

Yorkshire: Barnsley,28; Beverley, 28; Bol- 
ton, 28; Boroughbridge, 58 ; Bridlington, 
28; Byland, 28 ; Castle Howard, 405; Cat- 
teric, 59; Coxwold, 28; Doncaster, 27, 
31, 36, 37; Easby, 28; Egglestone, 28; 
Fishlake, 501, 511; Fountains, 28; 
Guisborough, 28; Halifax, 142; Hat- 
field, 502; Kirkleatham Hall, 274; 
Kirkstall, 28, 30; Leeds, 616; Midgley, 
145; Northallerton, 28, 527 ; Ovington, 
156; Pickering, 27; Richmond, 156 ; 
Rievaulx, 28; Roche Abbey, 30, 31; 


Kenil- 
141; 


Stour- 
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Rotherham, 356; Scarborough, 28; Sel- 
by, 28 ; Whitby, 27, 28; Woolley Park, 
398; York, 28, 54, 59, 403, 515, 517, 
518, 619, 623. 

Ireland, 393; Ardfert,€07 ; Armagh, 606; 
Athlone, 42; Callan Castle, 171; Car- 
low, 42; Carrickfergus, 171; Cashel, 
394, 522; Cloyne, , 606, 609; Con- 
naught, 615 ; Cork, 41, 561, 609; Done- 
gal, 514; Dublin, 35, 42, 43, 560, 568, 
606, 609, 613; Elphin, 607 ; Kilkenny, 


44, 170,171, 609; Meath, 522; Water- 
ford, 171 ; Wexford, 171, 609; Wick- 
low, 42. 


Scotland, 395; Aberdeen, 381; Aberdour, 


398; Ardochy, 282; Burgh of Mousa, 
169; Dane Dyke, 281; Dumfries, 516; 
Dunbar, 58; Edinburgh, 59, 61, 83, 
170, 188, 281, 516, 585; Elgin, 283; 
Harris, Island of, 281 ; Iona, 400; Lewis 
Island, 398 ; Mid-Calder, 60; Orkney, 
170; St. Kilda, 400. 











PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Tue advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are PRINTED FROM THE 
Best Texts EXTANT; and not only this, but each volume has, during its progress 
through the press, been superintended by some competent member of the Univer- 
sity. There have also Leen supplied, where necessary, SuMMARIES, CHRONOLOGICAL 
Tasies, Brograpuican Norices, Inpices, and the like,—aids which are often 
wanting in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and ona 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks, for notes; and, at the same time 
they are supplied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxrorp Pocket Cxassics” possess 
over other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already 
attained in both our public and private schools, as also in our Universities. 
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ARISTOTELIS ETHICA . e ° 
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Heropotus, 2 vols. 
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OpyYSsSEA . ° ° e 
#,° A liberal Discount is allowed from these prices to Schools, and where 
numbers are required. 


SHORT NOTES, 
to accompany the Texts of the “Oxrorp Pocket Cuasstcs,” are now in course 0 
publication, calculated as well for the use of Schools as for the junior members o 
the Universities. 
Of SOPHOCLES are already publishe 
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— ; Orestes (ditto) . ° ° 
0 | Puenisse (ditto) . . . 
0 | Hrprporytus (ditto) . ° . 
0 | AtcestTiIs (ditto) . ‘ : 
0 | *9* The Nores separately, in One Volume, 
ANTIGONE (ditto) . ° 0 cloth, 3s. 
PulLocTetTes (ditto) . 0 
TRACHINIE . aa oe 0 
*.* The Nores separately, One Volume, | J)gyosruenes pE Corona (with Text) 2 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ZESCHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM (ditto) 2 
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CuoePHore (ditto) —- EpisTLEs AnD Ars PogTica 
EvumenipEs (ditto) (ditto) ° . . . 
Suppiices (ditto) . ‘ HoracE—The Notes separately, in One 

*,* The Norss separately, One Volume, Volume, cloth, 2s. 

cloth, 3s. 6d. Satiust, Jucurtua (ditto) 1 

Of EURIPIDES are already published:— | ———— Cartitine (ditto) . . 1. 
Hecusa (with Text) . 2 . 1 © | Cornetius Nepos (ditto) 1 
Mxpzea (ditto) . ° ‘ - 1 0 | Pueznprus (ditto) ° 1 


Oxford, and 877, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parker. 








London Library, 12, St. James’s Square. 
[Hs extensive LENDING LIBRARY, the only one of its kind in London, 


offers to its members nearly 75,000 Volumes, selected from the literature of all countries 

and including a large proportion of old and valuable Works not supplied by ordinary Cir- 
culating Libraries. The Reading-room is furnished.with the principal Periodicals, English, 
French, and Ger nan. Additions are continually made, both of the standard works of the 
day, and of the older and rarer books. Fifteen Volumes at a time are allowed to country 
members, ten to residents in London, Subscribers are admitted on the recommendation of 
a Member, subject to the approval of the Committee. Terms, on nomination, £3 a year, or 
£2 a year with entrance fee of £6; life membership, £26. Prospectus free. Catalogue, 
7s. 6d.; or to members, 6s. Open from 10'to 6. 


Rosert Harrison, Secretary and Librarian. 





Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1s, 


‘““(\N THE LOSS OF TEETH.” And as now restored by the NEW 

PATENT SYSTEM of SELF-ADHESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES, or LIGA- 
TURES, and also without extracting any Teeth or roots, or any painful operation ; the result 
of 20 years’ practice. By THOMAS HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. “‘he invention is of importance to many persons, and those interested in it 
should read this Treatise. 


**A book that will be read with pleasure and profit by all who are about to seek dental 
advice, and emanating from such quarters may be relied upon.” —Blackwood’s Ladies’ Magazine. 

“This treatise should be read by all those who are compelled to resort to artificial teeth ; 
the author’s great experience and acknowledged success give him a title to the reader’s con- 
fidence,” —Kent Herald. ' : 

“Much that is curious, and more that is valuable, will be found in this treatise on the 
teeth.”—Brighton Herald. 


SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, and all Booksellers, or sent free by post by Mr. Howarp, 
17, George-street, Hanover-square. 





PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 


HIS Powder is QUITE HARMLESS TO ANIMAL LIFE, but is un- 

rivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mos- 
quitos, Moths in Furs, and every other species of Insect in all stages of metamorphosis. 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying Fleas in their Dogs, as also 
Ladies for their Pet Dogs. It is perfectly harmless in its nature, and may be applied with- 
out any apprehension. 

Sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each; post free, for 14, or treble size for 36 postage 
stamps, by Tuomas Keatine, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 

Take notice, each genuine packet bears the above name and address. See * Tue Fiexp,” 
Oct. 2nd and 9th, pp. 263, 283, and 294. 





EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, perfectly 

pure, nearly tasteless, and free from adulteration of any kind, having been analyzed, 
reported on, and recommended by Professors TayLor and THomson, of Guy’s and 
St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. Pererra, say, that “The finest 
oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters this will be found to possess 
in a high degree. Half-pints 1s. 6d., Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d., and Five-pint Bottles 
10s. 6d., Imperial! Measure. 


79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





Rheumatism, &c. 
OLES’S ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Essence of Sea-weed, is daily 


increasing in celebrity as a remedy for Rheumatism, whether Acute or Chronic, as well 
as for Spinal Aflections, Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous Swellings, &c. 
All invalids should send for the Pamphlet. 


Sold by T. Keatine, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, in bottles, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, each, 
and by all Chemists. 











